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TALES OF THE BORDERS, 


AND OF SCOTLAND. 


ROGER GOLDIE’S NARRATIVE. 

A TALE OF THE FALSE ALARM, 

Ye lia>'e heard of the false alarm, (said Roger Goldie,) 
which, for tlie space of wellnigh four and twenty hours, 
filled the counties upon the Border with exceeding great 
consternation, and at the same time called forth an example 
of general and devoted heroism, and love of country, such 
as is nowhere recorded in the annals of any nation upon the 
face of the globe. Good cause have I to remember it; and 
were I to live a thousand years, it never would be effaced 
fiom my recollection. What first gave rise to the alarm, T 
have not been able clearly to ascertain unto this day. There 
was a house-heating up beside Preston, with feasting and 
dancing; and a great light, lil^e that of a flambeau, proceeded 
from the onstead. Now, some say that the man that kept 
the beacon on Hownamlaw, mistook the light for the signal 
on Dunselaw; and the man at Dunselaw, in his turn, seeing 
Howham flare up, lighted his fires also, and speedily the red 
burning alphabet of war blazed on every hill top—a spirit 
seemed to fly from mountain to mountain, touching their 
summits with fire, and writing in the flame the word— mva- 
sio7i/ Others say that it arose from the individual who 
^ept watch at Hume Castle being deceived by anaccidental 
over in Noithumberland,* and a very general suppoaitiou 

Voii, XVU, OQn 
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TALES OF THE BORDERS. 


IS, that It arose from a feint on the part of a great sea-admi¬ 
ral, wliicli he made in order to try the courage and loyalty 
of. the nation. To the last report, however, I attach no 
credit. The fable informs us, that the shepherd laddie lost 
his sheep, because he cried, “ The wolf!” when there was no 
wolf at hand ; and it would have been policy similar to his, 
to have cried, “An invasiont” when there was no invasion! 
Neither nations nor individuals like such practical jokes. It 
is also certain that the alarm was not first given by the bea¬ 
cons on the sea-coast ,• and there can be no doubt th.at the 
mistake originated either at Hownainlaw or Hume Castle. 

I recollect'it was in the beginning of February 1804. I 
occupied a house then about half a mile out of Dunse, and 
lived comfortably, and I will say contentedly, on the interest 
of sixteen hundred pounds which I had^^vested in tte 
funds; and it required but little discrimination to foresee 
that, if the Frencli fairly got a footing in our country, funded 
property would not be Avorth an old song. I could at all 
times have risked my life in defence of my native land for 
the love I bore it; though you will perceive that I had a 
double motive to do so; and the more particularly, as, out of 
the interest of niy funded capital, I maintained in compe¬ 
tence an affectionate wife and a dutiful son—our only child. 
Tho name of my wife was Agnes, and the name of my 
son who, at the time of the alarm, ivas sixteen—was Ro- 
ert. L pon their account it often caused me great uneasi¬ 
ness, when I read and heard of tho victories and tho threat- 
enings of tho terrible Corsican. I sometimes dreamed that 
lie Iiad marclied a mighty army on a bridge of boats across 
tho straits of Dover, and that he had not only seized my 
sixteen hundred pounds, but drawn my son, my only son 
Robic, as a conscript, to fight against his own natural and 
lawful country, and, perhap.s, to shoot his father! I there¬ 
fore, as in duty bound, as a true and loyal .'■ubjcct, had 
enrolled myself in tho Dun.so volunteers. Some joined tho 
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ROGIlIl GOLDIE*S NARRATIVE. 

volunteers to escape being drawn for the militia, but I could 
give my solemn affidavit, that I liad no motive but the de 
fence of my country—and my property, wliicli, as I have 
said, was a double inducement. 

I did not make a distinguished figure in tlie corps, for my 
stature did not exceed five feet two inches. But although 
my body was small, no man was more punctual on the 
parade; and I will affirm, without vanity, none more active, 
or had a bolder heart. It always appeared to me to be the 
height of folly to refuse to admit a man into a regiment, 
because nature had not formed him a giant. The little' man 
is not so apt to shoot over the head of an enemy, and he 
runs less risk of being shot himself—two things very neces¬ 
sary to be considered in a battle; and Avere I a general, I 
would have a regiment where five feet two should be the 
maximum height even for the grenadier company. 

But, as I was saying, it was early in the February of 
1804, on the second night, if I recollect aright—I had been 
an hour abed, and was lying about three parts asleep, when 
I was started with a sort of bum, bumming, like the beating 
of a drum. I thought also that I heard people running 
along the road, past the door. I listened, and, to my hor¬ 
ror, I distinctly heard the alarm drum beating to arms. It 

was a dreadful sound to arouse a man from his sleep in our 
peaceful land. 

Robie!” cried I to my son, “rise, my man, rise, and run 
down to the town, and see what is the matter, that tliey are 
beating the alarm drum at this time of night. I fear that*’_ 

“Oh, dearsake, Roger!” cried Agnes, grasping my arm. 
“what do ye fear?” 

“ That—that there’s a fire in the town,” said I. 

“ Weel,” quoth she, “it canna reach us. But, oh, dear 
me 1 ye have made my heart beat as if it would start from 
my breast for I thought ye was gauii to eay that ye was 
feared the French were landed! ” 
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“ I hope not,** said I. But, in tmtJi, it was that which 
I did fear. 

Eobie was a bold, spirited laddie; and he rushed out of 
the lioiise, cold as it was, half-dressed, and without his 
jacket; but he had not been jibsent a minute, when he hur¬ 
ried back again, and cried breathlessly as ho entered_ 

‘Taitlier! faither! the Law is a’ in a lowe!—the Frencli 
are landed!** 

I was tlien standing in the middle of tlie floor, putting on 
my clothes; and, starting as though I liad seen an appari- 
tion, I exclaimed—*‘1Llio Frcncli landed!—rise, Agnes! 
rise, and get mo my accoutrements. For this day I will 
arm and do battle in defence of my native land.** 

'‘Roger! Roger!” cried my wife, "wherefore will ye act 
foolishly. Stop at Imme, as a man ought to do, to preserve 
and |)iotect his ain family and his am property. AV^Jiercfore 
would ye risk life or limb withouten cause. There will bo 
enough to flght the French without you—unmarried men, 

or men that have nacbody to leave behint them and to mourn 
for them.*’ 

"Agnes, said I, in a tone which manifested my autho- 
rity, and at the same time showed tlie courageousness of my 
spirit "get me my accoutrements. I have always been 
the first upon the parade, and I will not be the last to shew 
my face upon the field of battle. I am but a little man— 
the least battalion man in the whole corps—but I have a 
lieart as big as the biggest of them. Ronaparte himself is 
no (Joliath, and a shot from my musket might roach his 
breast, when a taller man would be touching the cockade 
on his cocked hat. *rhereforo, quick I quick!—get mo my 
uccontroments.** 

"Oh, guidnuinl” cried she, "your poor, heart-broken 
wife will fall on her knees before ye—and 1 implore ye, l\>r 
my Kalc(% and for the sake o’ our dear bairn, that ye winna 
(ling away life, and rush upon destruction. Wmit. in iJui 
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name of fortune, has a peaceable man like you to do wi’ was 
or wi’ Bonaparte either ? Dinna think of leaving the house 
this night, and I myself will go down to the town and pro¬ 
cure a substitute in your stead. I have fifteen pounds in 
the kist, that I have been scraping thegither for these twelve 
years past, and I will gie them to ony man that will take 
your place in the volunteers, and go forth to fight the French 
in your stead.” 

Guidwife,” said I, angrily, ye forget what ye are talk¬ 
ing about. The Frencli are landed, and every man, auld 
and young, must take up arms. Ye would have me to be¬ 
come the laughing-stock of both town and country. There¬ 
fore get me my accoutrements, and let me down to the cross.” 

O Robie, my bairn!—my only bairn 1” cried she, weep- 
ing, and addressing our son, ^^try ye to prevail upon your 
faither to gie up Ids mad resolution. If he leave us, he will 
mak you faitherless and me a widow.” 

Mother,” said the laddie, gallantly, the French are 
landed, and my faither maun help to drive them into the 
sea. I will tak my pistol and gang wT him, and if ony 
thing happens, I will be at hand to assist him.” 

Hand, hand your tongue, ye silly callant!” she ex- 
cltumed, in great tribulation, ^^ye are as great a fool as your 
faither is. He sees what he has made o’ you. But as the 
auld cock craws the young ane learns.” 


I felt a sort of glow of satisfaction warming my Iieart at 
the manifestation of my son’s spirit; but I knew that in one 
of Iiis age, and especially at such a time, and with sucli a 


prospect before us, it was not right to encourage it, and it 
was impossible for a fond parent to incite his only son to the 
performance of an act that would endanger his life. I there¬ 
fore spoke to him kindly, but, at the same time, with the 
fimness necessary to enforce the commands of a father, and 
Mid—“Ye are too young, Kobin, to become a participator 
in scenes of war and horror. Your young bosom, that is 
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yet a stranger to sorrow, must not be exposed to the destroy¬ 
ing bullet; nor your bonny cheek, where the losc-bud 
blooms, disliguicd with tlie sabre or the horse’s hoof. Ye 
must not break your mother’s heart, but sbiy at home to 
comfort and defend lier, when your father is absent lighting 

for ye botli.” 

Tlio boy listened to me in silence, but I thought tliat 
Bullcnncss mingled with his obedience, and I had never 
seen him sullen l)efore. Agnes went around the house weep¬ 
ing, and finding that I was not to bo gainsayed, she brought 
me my military apparel and my weapons of war. When, 
therefore, 1 was arrayed and ready for the field, and while 
the roll of the drum was still summoning ns to muster, I 
took her hand to bid her farewell—but, in the fulness o( 
my heart, I pressed my lii-s to hers, and my tears mingled 

with her own upon her clieek. 

“ l''arcwell, Agnes,” said I, “Imt I trust I hope 
doubt not, but we shall soon return safe, sound, and victori¬ 
ous. r.ut if J. should not—if it be so ordereil that it is to 
be my lot to fall gloriously in defeneo of our country, our 
son llobert will comfort ye and i.rotect ye; and ye wilHiu.l 
all the papers relating to the sixteen huudrod pounds of 
funded iiroporty in my private drawer; although, if the 
J<’rench gain a footing in tiio country, 1 doul)t it will be but 
of small bmiolit to ye. And, in that ease, .Hobin, my man, 
added J., ad.lressing my son, "ye will have to labour with 
your hands to i.rotect your motherl Uloss you, doubly bless 

you ^ ^ 

1 HHW my Hon tall u]H)ii liin moUu'r’a uock, anti ii atlou im 

m<^ a consolation. With great didiculty 1‘ got out of the 

lionse, and 1 heard Agues sobbing when I was a hundred 

yards dislaut.. I still also heanl the i-oll of the drum rnlling 

and rattling tlirougli the stillness ol midniglili, and, on .uiiv 

ing at the eioBS, 1 foniid a iiumher of tlm volunteers and a 

innltil inle of I he townspeople n.'.sembled. No one covih 
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teU where tlic FrcncU bad lauded, but all knew that they 

had lauded. . , 

That, I assure ye, was a uever-to-be-forgotteu uiglit. 

Every person naturaUy looked anxious, but I believe I may 
safely say, that there was not one face in a hundred that 
was pale with fear, or that exhibited a trace of cowardice 
or terror upon it. One thought was uppermost in every 
bosom, and that was—to drive back the invaders, yea to 
drive them into, and drown them in the German ocean, 
even as Pharaoh and his host were encompassed by the Red 
Sea and drowned in it. Generally speaking, a spirit of 
genuine, of universal heroism was manifested. The alacrity 
with wbicli tlie volunteers assembled under arms, was as¬ 
tonishing; not but that there were a few who fell into the 
ranks rather slowly and with apparent reluctance; but some 
of those, like me, had perhaps wives to cling round their 
necks, and to beseech them not to venture forth into the 
war. One of the last who appeared upon the ground, was 
my right-hand comrade, Jonathan Barlowman. I had to 
step to the left to make room for Jonathan, and, as he took 
his place by my side, I licard the teeth chattering in his 
head. Our commanding officer spoke to him rather sharply, 
about being so slow in turning out in an hour of such im¬ 
minent peril. But I believe Jonathan was insensible to 

the reprimand. 

The drums began to beat and the fifes to play—the word 
‘‘ISIarch!” was given—the townspeople gave us three cheers 
as wc began to move—and my comrade Jonathan, in his 
agitation, put his wrong foot foremost, and could not keep 
the step. So we marched onward, armed and full of patriot¬ 
ism, towards Haddington, which iu case of the invasion; 
was appointed our head-quarters or place of rendezvous. 

I will not pretend to say that I felt altogetlicr comfort¬ 
able during the march; indeed, to have done so was im¬ 
possible, for the night was bitterly cold, and at all times 
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theie is but little shelter on tlie bleak and wild Laiiimer- 
moors ; yet the cold gave me but small concern, in compa¬ 
rison ol the thoughts of my Agnes and my son Robin. I 

felt that I loved them even better than ever I liad imamned 

_ 

I loved them before, and it caused me mucli silent agony of 
spirit when I thought tliat I had parted with them—per¬ 
haps for ever. Yet, even in the midst of such thoughts, I 
was cheered by the glorious idea of fighting in defence of 
one’s own native country; and I tliouglit of Wallace and of 
Bruce, and of all the heroes I had read about wlien a laddie, 

7 

and my blood fired again. I found that I hated our invaders 
with a perfect liatred—that I feared not to meet death—and 
I grasped my firelock more firmly, and a thousand times 
fancied that I had it levelled at the breast of tlie Corsican. 

I indulged in this train of thoughts until we had reached 
Longformacus, and during that period not a 'word liad iny 
right-hand neighbour, Jona^than Barlowman, spoken, either 
good, bad, or indifferent; but I had frequently heard him 
groan audibly, as though his spirit w’ere troubled. At length, 
when we had passed Longformacus, and w’ere in the most 
desolate jjart of the hills—^^0 Mr Goldie! Mr Goldie!’’ 
said he, ^^is this no dismal?” 

‘‘ I always consider it,” ans\vered I, ‘^one of the dreariest 
spots on the Lammerinoors. 

O sir I ” said he, “ it isna the dreariness o’ the road that 
I am referring to. I wmuld rather be sent across the hills 
from Cowdinghani to Lauder, blindfold, than I would be 
sent upon an errand like this. But is it not a dismal and a 
dreadfu’ thought that Christian men should l)e roused out 
of their beds at the dead of night, to march owre moor and 
mountain, to be sliot, or to cut each other’s throats? It is 
terrible, Mr Goldie!” 

Now, he w^as a man seven inches taller than I was, and 
I w'as glad of the opportunity of proving to him that, 
t hough I had the lesser body, I had the taller spirit of the 
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t’w'O—and the spirit makes the man. TJierefore I said to 
—“Why, Mr Barlowman, yon surprise mo to Jiear you 
tiilk; when our country demands our arms in its defence, 
we sliould be ready to lay down our lives, if necessary, by 
night or by day, on mountain or in glen, on moor or in mea¬ 
dow—and 1 cannot respond your sentiments.” 

“Wcel,” said he, “that may be your opinion, and it may 
be a good opinion, but, for my own part, I do confess that I 
have no ambition for the honours of either heroism or mar- 
tyidom. Had a jierson been allowed a day to make a sort 
of decent arrangement of their worldly affairs, it wadna haA'e 
been sae bad; but to bo summoned out of your warm bed 
at midnight, and to take up an iinstrument of death in the 
dark, and go forth to be shot at!—there is, in my ojiinion, 
but a small share of either honour or glory in the transac¬ 
tion. This, certainly, is permanent duty now, and peremp¬ 
tory duty also, Avith a witness! But it is a duty the moral 
obligation of Avhich I cannot perceive; and I think that a 
man s first duty is to look after himself—and family'.” 

He mentioned the word “ family ” with a peculiarity of 
emphasis which plainly indicated that he wished it to work 
an effect upon me, and to bring me over to his way of think¬ 
ing. But, instead of its producing that efiect, my spirit 

waxed bolder and bolder as I remained an car-witness of 
his cowardice. 


Comrade Jonathan—I beg your pardon, Mr Barlowman 

mean to say, said I the first duty of every man, when 

Ins country is in danger, is to take up arms in'its defence, 

and to be ready to lay down his life, if his body will form 
a barrier to the approach of an enemy.” 

ink of my body being eaten by cannibals, as appHed to 

tllr ‘^o^vince me 

‘ eie IS any bravery in a man volunteering to ‘be shot 

at for sixpence a-day ;• and it will be a.s long before fighting 
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the French prepare my land for the spring seed. If I can 
get a substitute when we reach Haddington, they may fight 
that likes for me.” 

As we marched along, his body became the victim of one 
calamity after another. Now his shoes pinched his feet and 
crippled liim, and in a wliile he was seized with cramp pains 
in liis breast, wliich bent him together twofold. But, as it 
was generally snsj^ccted by the corps that Jonathan was, at 
best, hen-hearted, he met with little, indeed I may say no 
sympathy on account of his complaints, but rather with 
contempt j for there was not a man in our whole regiment, 
save himself, that did not hate cowardice with his whole 
heart, and despise it with his whole soul. Whether he actu¬ 
ally was suffering from bodily pain, in addition to the pain 
ot liis spirit, or not, it is not for me to judge. The doctor 
came to the rear to see him, and he said that Mr Barlowman 
certainly was in a state of high fever, that would render him 
incapable of being of much service. But I thought that he 


made the declaration in an ironical sort of tone; and whe¬ 
ther it was a fever of fear, of spiritual torment, or of bodilj’ 
toriiicnt, he did not tell. One thing is certain, the one fre¬ 
quently begets the other, 

Tlie words of the doctor gjivc a sort of license to bold 
Jonathan Barlowman, and his moaning and his groaning, 
liis writhing and complaining, increased. lie begun io fall 
behind, and now stood fumbling with liis pinching shoes, or 
bent himsoli double with Ins liands across liis breast, sigh¬ 
ing piteously, and shedding tears in abundance. At length 
wo lost siglit and hearing of him, and we imagined that ho 
had turned back, or peradventurc, lain dowm by the way; 
but there was no time for us to return to seek him, nor yet 
to hiok after one man, when, lieliko a hundred tliousaiul 
Frencli had landed. 

Well, it was about an hour after the final disappearaneo 
of Jonathan, that a stranger joiucil our ranks in his stead. 
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He took Lis place close by my side. He carried a firelock 
over Lis sLoulder, and was dressed in a greatcoat; but sf 
far as I could judge from his appearance in the dark, I sus¬ 
pected him to be a very young man. I could not get a word 

out of him, save that in answer to a question—“Are ye Mr 
BarloAvman’s substitute ? ” 

And Le answered—“ Yes.” 


Beyond that one word, I could not get him to open Lis 

mouth. However, I afterwards ascertained that the youth 

overtook Jonathan, while he was writhing in agony upon 

the road, and declaring aloud that he would give any money, 

from ten to a hundred guineas, for a substitute, besides his 

aims and accoutrements. The young man leaped at the 

proposal, or rather at a part of it, for he said he would take 

no money, but that the other should give him his arms 

ammunition, and such like, and he would be his substitute! 

J onathan joyfully accepted the conditions; but whether or 

not his pains and groanings left him, when relieved from 

the weight of his knapsack, I cannot teU. Our corps voted 

nm to be no man w^ho could find time to be ill even in 
earnest, during an invasion. * 


y attention, however, was now wholly taken up with 
he strangely who, it appeared, had been dropped, as if from 
tho clouds m tlie very middlo of a waste, liowltog wildcr- 

a Tl-® youa veiled my curiosity 

the more, beoau^ as I have already informed ye, l,e was as 

yond the httle word « Yes," wliicU I once got oJt of him 

hltftotd N't Ws head 

^ “"“““sness and 

leveni,?f’ ‘‘““'f'’™ I kept my musket so that I could 

and T w’ ^'“’.’'1"* it at lialf a momeiifs wariiinv ■ 

“■'li I was reyoiemg to think that it would be a glorious 
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tiling if I got an opportunity of signalizing myself on tlie 
very first da}'' of the invasion. I really began to dream of 
titles and rewards, tlie thanks of parliament, and the com¬ 
mand of a regiment. It is a miracle that, in the delirium 
of my waking dream, I did not place tlie muzzle of my mus¬ 
ket to my strange comrade’s head. 

But daylight began to break just as we were about Dan- 
skin, and my curiosity to see the stranger’s fiice—to make 
out wlio lie was or wliat lie was, or whether he was a 
Frenchman, or one of our own countrymen—was becoming 
altogetlier insupportable. But, just with the first peep of 
day, I got a glimpse of Ids countenance. I started back for 
full five yards—the musket dropped out of my hands! 

Robie! Robie, ye rascal! ” I exclaimed, in a voice that 
was heard from the one end of the line to the other, and 
that nitadc the whole regiment halt—what in the wide world 
has brought you here? What do ye mean to be after?” 

‘‘To fight the French, faither!” said my brave laddie; 
“ and ye ken ye always said, that in the event of an inva¬ 
sion, it wad be the duty of every one capable of firing a 
musket, or lifting a knife, to take up arms. I can do baith; 
and what mair mo than another?” 

This was torturing mo on the shrine of my own loyalty, 
and turning my own weapons upon myself, in a way that 1 
never Inad expected. 

“Robie! ye daft, disobedient, heart-breaker yo!’ con¬ 
tinued I, “did I not command ye to remain at liome with 
your mother, to comfort her, and, if it were necessary, ami 
in your power, to defend her; and how, sirrah, have yo 
dared to desert her, and leave her sorrowing for you?” 

“ I thought, faither,” answered he, “ that the best way 
to defend her, w'ould bo to prevent the onoiny approaching 
near to our dwellings.” 

My comrades round about that heard this answci’, could 
not refrain from giving three choera in admiration of the 
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bravery of tbe laddie’s spirit; and tlie cheering attractino 
tlie attention of the officers, one of them came forward to 
VIS, to inquire into its cause; and, on its being explained to 
him, he took Robin by the hand, and congratulated mo 
upon having such a son. I confess that I did feel an emo¬ 
tion of pride and gratification glowing in my breast at the 
time; nevertheless, the fears and the anxiety of a parent 
predominated, and I thought what a dreadful thing it would 
be for me, his father, to see him shot or pierced through the 
body with a bayonet, at my very side; and what account, 
thought I, could I give of such a transaction to his bereaved 
and sorrowing mother? For I felt a something within my 
breast, which wliispered, that, if evil befell him in the war¬ 
fare in which wo were about to engage, I would not be able 
to look her in the face again. I fancied that I heard her 
upbraiding me with having instilled into his mind a love 
of war, and I fancied that I heard her voice requirimf his 
life at my hands, and crying—“Where is my son?” ° 

At length we arrived at Haddington; and there, in the 
course of the day, it was discovered, to the gratification of 
some and the disappointment of many, that our march had 
originated in ^ ;false alam. I do confess that I was 
amongst those who felt gratified that the peace of the land 
was not to be endangered, but that we were to return every 
man to his own fireside, and to sit down beneath our vino 
and our fig tree, with the olive branches twining between 

.1.!“' 1 disappointed, and who 

mv I'l? by the gnashing of their' teeth, was 

neLtf f only son Robert. When he saw the 

^ ^ ^ inarketplace, and lieard that the wliole 

Borders had been aroused by an accidental light upon a hill 
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‘‘Robie, my captain,” said I, ^‘wherefore are ye looking 
sae donr? Man, ye ought to rejoice that no invader as yet 
has dared to set his foot upon our coast, and that you and 
I will return to your mother, who, no doubt, will be dis¬ 
tracted upon your account beyond measure. But, oli, wlien 
slie meets you again, I think that I see her now springing up 
from the clnair, wliere she is sitting rocking and mourning, 
and flinging her arms round your neck, crying^—‘Bobie!— 
Iiobie, my son! where liave y^e been!—how could ye leave 
your mother!’ Then she will sob upon your breast, and 
wet your clieck with her tears; and I will lift her arms from 
your neck, and say—^Look ye, Agnes, woman, your hus¬ 


band is restored to ye safe and sound, as well as your son!’ 
And then I will tell lior all about your bravery, and your 
following us over the moors, and the cowardice of Jonathan 
Barlowman, and of your coming up to him, wliere lie groaned 
behind us on tlie road—of your becoming liis substitute, and 
of your getting liis greatcoat, his knapsack, and Ids gun— 
and of your marcldng an Iiour by your father’s side without 
liiin finding nut who you were. I will toll her all about 
my discovering you, and aliout your answers, and tlie 
cheering of the volunteers; and the officers coining up and 
taking your hand, and congratulating mo upon having such 
a son. O llobic, maul I will tell her everything! It will 
bo such a meeting as there has not been in tho memory of 


man. Therefore, as tho Brench aro neither landed norllko 
to land, I will speak to tho superior ofllcor, and you and I 
will sot off for Dunso immediately.” 

Wo went into a public-house, to have a bottle of ale and 
baps; and I think I never in my life partook of anything 
more refreshing or more delicious. Even llobio, notwith- 
Htanding the horsc-slioo of angry disappointment on Ids 


brow, made a hearty re[jast; but that was natural to a grow¬ 
ing laddi(‘, and especially after such a tramp as wo had had 


in tho death and darkness of night, 


over moor and lioathon 
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^'Eat wcll^ Robie, lad,” said I; ‘^it’s a long road over 
again between here and Danse, and tliere is but little to be 
got on it. Take another glass of ale; ye never tasted any¬ 
thing from Clockmill to match that. It is as delicious aa 
honey, and as refreshing as fountain Avater,” 

That really was the case; though whether the peculiar 
excellence of tlie ale arose from anything extraordinarily 
grateful in its flaA^our, or from my long inarch, my thirst, 
and sharp appetite—added to the joy I felt in the unex¬ 
pected prospect of returning home in peace and happiness 
Avith my son, instead of slaughtering at enemies, or being 
slaughtered by them—I cannot affirm. There might be 
something in both. Robin, however, drank an entire bottle 
to his own head—that Avas three parts of a choppin, and a 
great deal too much for a laddie of his years. But in the 
temper he was in, and knoAving by myself that he must be 
both thirsty and hungry, I did not think it prudent to re¬ 
strain him. ^ It was apparent that the liquor was getting 
uppermost in his brain, and^he began to speak and to argue 
in company, and to strike his hand upon tlie table like an 
angry man; in short, he seemed forgetful of my presence, 

and tliose were exhibitions which I had never observed in 
him before. 


I was exceedingly anxious to get home, upon his mother’s 
account; for she was a woman of a tender heart and a ner¬ 
vous temperament; and I knew that she would be in a 
state bordering on distraction on account of his absence 
I therefore said to him-»Eobin, I am going to speak to 

the commanding officer; ye will sit here until I come back 
but do not drink any more.” ^ 

“Very weel, faither,” said he. 

So I went out and spoke to the officer, and told him mv 
reasons for wishing to return home immediately; urgin- 

«ount J f’"’"M >>» i" 

account of the absence of our son. 
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“Very well, Mr Goldie,” said lie; “it is all very right 
and proper; I have a regard to the feelings of a husband 
and a parent; , and as this lias proved but a false alarm, 
there is no obstiTcle to your returning home immediately.” 

I tlianked him very gratefully for his civility, and stepped 
away up to the George Inn, wliere I took two outside places 
on the heavy coach to Dunbar, intending to Avalk from 
there to Broxmoutli, and to strike up there by the west to In- 
nerwick, and away over the hills, down by Preston, and home. 

I am certain I was not twenty minutes or half an hour 
absent at the fartliest. When I entered the public-houso 
again, I looked for my son, but he was not there. 

“ What h ave yc made of Kobie ?” said I to my comrades. 

“II as lie no been wi’ ye?” answered they; “he left the 
house just after ye.” 

Mortal man cannot describe the fear, agony, and conster¬ 
nation that fell upon me. The sweat burst upon iny brow 
as though it had been the wannest day in summer. A* 
thousand apprehensions laid their liands upon me in a 
moment. 

“With mo!” said I; “he’s not been with me: have none 
of you an idea where ho can have gone?” 

“Not the smallest,” said they; “but ho canna be far 
oil’—ho will soon cast up. lie will only bo out looking at 
the town.” 

“ Or showing oil gallant Jonathan Barlowinan’s gun, big- 
coat, and knapsack,” said one. 

“ .Keep yoursel at ease, Mr Goldie,” said another, laugh¬ 
ing; “there is no danger of his passing the advanced posts, 
and falling into the hands of the French.” 

It was easy for those to jest who were ignorant of a 
father’s lears and a lather’s feelings. T sat down for the 
s[)ace ot live minutes, and to mo they seemed live hours; 
but I drank nothing, and I said nothing, but J kept my 
Oyoa fixed upon the door. llobiu did not return. I 
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thoiK'ht the iile might have overcome the laddie, and tliat 
lie had gone out and lain down in a state of sickness; and 
‘‘Tilat/’ thought I, “will be a hecoming for me to 

take him home in to his distressed mother. Or it will 

cause us to stop a night upon the road, 

Jly anxiety became insupportable, and I again left my 
comrades, and went out to seek him. I sought him in 
every street, in every public-house in the town, amongst 
the soldiers, and amongst the townspeople; but all were 
too much occupied in discussing the cause of the alarm, to 
notice him who was to me as the apple of my eye. For 
three hours I wandered in search of him, east, west, north, 
and south, making inquiries at every one I met; but no 
one had seen or heard tell of him. I saw tlie coach drive 
off for Dunbar. I beheld also my comrades muster on the 
following morning, and prepare to return home, but I w'an- 
dercd up and down disconsolate, seeking my son, but find- 
ins: him not. 

O • -r 

The most probable, and the fondest conjecture that I 
could indulge in, was, that he had returned home. I, 
therefore, shouldered my musket, and followed my com¬ 
panions to Dunse, whom I overtook upon the moors. It 
would be impossible for me to describe my feelings by the 
way—they were torture strained to its utmost extremity, 
and far more gloomy and dreary than the gloomiest and 
dreariest parts of the moors over which we had to pass. 
Every footstep increased my anxiety, every mile the per¬ 
turbation and agony of my spirit. Never, I believe, did a 
poor parent endure such misery before, and I wished that 
I had never been one. I kept looking for him to the right 
and to the left every minute; and though it was but few 
travellers that we met upon the road, every one that we 
did meet I described him to them, and asked them if they 
had seen him. But, “ No!” “ No!” was their unvaried 
answer, and my wretchedness increased, 29 O 
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At length we arrived at Dunse, and a great crowd was 
there to meet us—wives to welcome their husbands, parents 
to greet their children, and children their parents. The 
first that my eyes singled out, was a sister of my Agnes, 
She ran up to me. 

“Roger,” she cried, “hae ye seen onything o’ Robic'?” 

The words went tlirough my breast as if it had received 
tlie fire of a whole French battalion. I stood stock-still, petri¬ 
fied witli despair. My looks told my answer to her question. 

“ Oh, dear me! dear me!” I heard, her cry; “ what will 
his puir mother do noo—for she already is like ane clean 
out o’ her judgment about him.” 

I did not stop for the word “ lialt,” or for tlio breaking 
of the lines; and I went lioine, I may say by instinct, for 
neither liird, bush, house nor tree, man nor bairn, was I 
capable of discerning by the road. Grief and heart-burst¬ 
ing anxiety were as scales upon my eyes. I remember of 
rusliing into the house, tlirowing down my gun, and cry¬ 
ing—“O Agnes! Agnes!” And as well do I remember 
Iier inqjatient and piteous inquiry—“Wliere is my Robic? 
—Oh, where is my son ?—liac ye no seen liimf’ 

It was long before I could compose myself, so as to tell 
licr all that I knew concerning him; and it was even longer 
before slio was sufilciently calm to comprehend me. Never 
did unhappy parents before experience greater bitterness of 
sold. I strove to comfort her, but she would not listen to 
my words; for oh, they were as tlio blind leading tlio 
blind; wo both were struggling in the slough of despair— 
both were in the pit of dark, bewildering misery. Wo 
sometimes sat looking at each other, like criminals whose 
last hour is come; and even when our grief wore itself 
into a “calm sough,” tlicro was something in our silence as 
dismal and more hopeless than the silence of tho grave 
itself. Rut, every now and then, she would burst into 
long, loud lamentations, mourning and crying for “her 
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son!—her son!” Often, too, did wo sit, suppressing our 
very hrcntli, listening to every foot tliJit npproticlied, tiiid rs 
one disappointment followed another, her despair became 
deeper and deeper, louder and louder, and its crushing 
weight sank heavier and heavier upon my spirit. 

Some of his young companions informed us, that Kobin 
had long expressed a determination to be a soldier ^ and, on 
the following day, I set out for Edinburgh to seek for him 
there, and to buy him off at any price, if he had enlisted. 

There, howevei', I could gather no tidings concernirg 
him ; and all that I could learn was, that a regiment had 
left the Castle that morning at two o’clock, and embarked 
at Leith for Chatham, from whence they were to proceed 
direct abroad; and that several recruits were attached to it, 
some of them only sworn in aii hour before they embarked; 
but whether my poor Eobie was among them or not. no 
one could tell. 

I left Edinburgh no wiser, no happier, and in no way 
more comforted than I entered it, and returned to his 
mother a sad and sorrowing-hearted man. She wrung her 
hands the instant she beheld me, and, in a tone that might 
have touched the heart of a stone, cried aloud—“ Oh, my 
lost! lost bairn! Ye hae made a living grave o’ yer 
mother’s breast.” 

I would have set off immediately for London, and from 
thence down to Chatham, to inquire for him thei'e; but the 
wind was favourable when the vessel sailed, and it was 
therefore certain, that, by the time I got back to Dunse, 
she was at the place of her destination; and moreover, I 
had no certainty or assurance that he was on board. There¬ 
fore, we spent another day in fruitless lamentations and 
teai*s, and in vain inquiries around our own neighbourhood, 
and amongst his acquaintances. 

But my own heart yearned continually, and his mother’s 
moaning was unceasing in iny car, as the ticking of a spider, 
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or tlie beating of a stop-watch to a person that is doomed 
to die. I could find no rest. I hlamcd myself for not pro¬ 
ceeding direct from Edinburgh to Cliatham; and, next day, 

I went down to Berwick, to take my place in the mail to 
London. 


By the way I met several of the yeomanry, who were 
only returning from Dunbar, where they had been sum¬ 
moned by the alarm j and I found that Berwick also had 
been in arms. But taking my place on the mail, I pro¬ 
ceeded, without sleep or rest, to London, and from thence 
hastened to Cliatham. There again I found that the regi¬ 
ment which I sought was .already half w.ay down the Clian- 
nel; but I .ascertained .also that my poor thoughtless boy 

w.as one of the recruits, and even th.at was some consol.a- 

l. ation, although but .a poor one. 

i\g.ain I returned to his motlier, and told her of the tid- 
ing.s. Tliey brought her no comfort, and, night .and d.ay, 
she blooded on tlio thought of her fair sou lying dead and 

m. anglcd on tlie field of sl.aughtcr, or of his returning hclp- 
Ie.S3 .and wounded to liis n.ativo land. And often it w.as 


wormwood to my spirit, and an augmentation of my own 
sorrows, to find tli.at, in secret, slie murmured .against mo 
as tlio author of her bero.avemcnt, .and as h.aving instilled 
into my son a liking for a soldier’s life. She s.aid it w.as 
all owing to my getting liim, from the time that ho w.as 
.able to read, to take the ncw-simiier in his hand and read it 
.iloud to my cronies, and in wliich there were accounts of 
notliing but wais and b.attlcs, of generals and captains, and 
Bon.ap.arto, of whom enough was foretold and enough could 
bo read in the Ilevclations. Tlieso murmurings grieved mo 
the more, inasmuch as my mind was in no way sati.sfied 
that they wcio without foundation. No man knew better 
than I did, 1 k)w easily the twig is bent; a jmssing breeze, 
the lighting of a bird uiion it, m.ay do it; .and .as it is bent, 
so the branch or the tree will bo inclined. I, therefore, 
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almost resolved not to permit another newspaper to be 
brought within my door. But, somehow or other, it be¬ 
came more necessary than ever. Every time it came it 
was like a letter from Bobie ; and we read it from begin¬ 
ning to end, expecting always to hear something of him or 
of hia regiment. Even Agnes grew fond of it, and was un¬ 
easy on the Saturdays if the postman was half-an-houi be¬ 
hind the time in bringing it. 

Full twelvemontlis passed before we received a letter from 
him; and never will I forget the delightful sensations that 
gushed into my bosom at the sight of that letter. I trembled 
from head to foot with joy. I knew his handwriting at the 
first glance, and so did his mother—just as well as if he had 
begun dear parents^^ on the back of it. It was only to be 
a penny, and his mother could hardly get her hand into her 
pocket to give the copper to the postman, she shook so ex¬ 
cessively with joy and with agitation, and kept saying to me 
—^‘Kead,Koger! read! Oh, let me hear what my bairn says.” 

I could hardly keep my hand steady to open it j and, 
when I did break the seal, I burst into tears at the same 
moment, and my eyes became as tliough I were blind; and 
stUl his mother continued saying to me—“ Oh, read! read!” 

Twice, thrice, did I draw my sleeve across my eyes, and 
at last I read as follows:— 

My Dear Parents, —I fear that my conduct has caused 
you many a miserable day, and many a sleepless night. But, 
even for my offence, cruel as it has been, I trust there is for¬ 
giveness in a parent’s breast. I do not think that I ever 
spoke of it to you, but, from the very earliest period that I 
could think, the wish was formed in my mind to be a sol¬ 
dier. When I used to be spelling over the History of Sir 
William Wallace, or the lives of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, I used to fancy myself Wallace or Saint 
George; and I resolved, that when I lived to be a man, 
that I would be a soldier and a hero like them; and I used 
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to think "Nvliat a grand thing it would be for you and iny 
mother, and all iny acquaintances, to be reading about me 
and my exploits! The continual talking about the war and 
the French, and of their intention to invade Britain, all 
strengthened my early desires. Often when I was reading 
the newspapers to you and your friends, .and .about the g.al- 
l.ant deeds of any p.articul.ar individual, though I used to 
read his name aloud to you, I alw.ays read it in to mysclt 
as though it were my own. I h.ad resolved to enlist beloie 
the false alarm took pl.ace; and, when you and the other 
volunteers marched out of Diinse to Il.addington, I could 
not resist the temptation which it offered of seeing .and 
being present at a b.attle. About half-.an-hour after you 
left the town, I followed ye, .and, as ye .are already aware, 
overtook poor Jonathan Barlownian, who h.ad fallen behind 
tlie corps, in great distress, apparently both of body and 
mind. He seemed to be in a swither whether to return 
lioine, to follow ye, or to lie down and die by the ro.ad. I 
knew him by tlie sound of the lamentation lie was in.aking, 
.and, .accosting him, I inquired—‘ Wh.at is the matter wf ye^ 
Jon.athan? Has ony o’ the French, concc.aled aboot the 
moors, shot ye already?’ ‘Oh,’ lie replied, ‘I am ill—I 
am dying!—I am dying!—I will give .any money for a sub¬ 
stitute r ‘ Qio mo ycr gun,’ said T, ‘and I will be yer sub¬ 
stitute without money.’ ‘A thousand blessings upon yer 
Iic.ad, Hobic, hull’ said lie; ‘yo shall hao my gun, and yo 
may bale also my greatcoat and knapsack, for they only 
encumber mo. Yo h.ao rescued a dying m.an.’ I was nearly 
as ball as ho; and, though his coat was loose about mo, 
wlicn I got it on, and his musket over my shoulder, and felt 
that I was niarcliing like an armed kniglit i>f old against the 
invnders of my country, I felt as proud .as an emperor ; i 
would not have changed situations with a king. 1 over¬ 
took you, and you know the rest. At Haddington, the 
strong alo was too strong for mo. I was also sorely inorti- 
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fied to find all my prospects of becoming a hero blasted. 
When, tlicrefore, you Avent out to take our places in the 
coach to Dunbar, I slipped out of the room, and hiding Mr 
Barlowinan’s coat and gun in a closet, in the hou.se, I took 
the road for Edinburgh; which city I reached within less 
than three hours; and before I had been in it twenty mi¬ 
nutes I was a soldier. I was afraid to write home, lest ye 
would take steps to buy me off. On the fourth day after 
my enlisting I Avas landed at Chatham, Avhere I Avas sub¬ 
jected to a pci'petual drills and within thiity hours after 
landing, I again embarked Avith my regiment; and Avhen I 
Avished to have Avritten, I had not an opportunity. Since 
then, I have been in tAvo general engagements and several 
skirmishes, in all of Avhich I liaA^e escaped unAA’Ounded. I 
liaA'c found that to read of a battle, and to be engaged in a 
battle, are tAvo very different things. The description i.s 
grand, but the sight dismal. I trust that my behaviour as 
a soldier has been unimpeachable. It has obtained for me 
the notice of our colonel, Avho has promoted me to the rank 
of corporal, Avith the promise of shortly making me a ser¬ 
geant; and I am not without hopes, before the Avar is over, 
(of Avhich there at present is no prospect), of obtaining a 
commi-ssion; though it certainly is not one in a thousand 
that has such fortune. Hoping, therefore, my dear parents 
that, under the blessing of Providence, this Avill find you 
Avell, as it leaves me, and that I will live to return to ask 
your forgiveness, I remain your affectionate and dutiful son, 

“Egbert Goldie.” 

Such Avas Eobin’s letter. “ Eead it again,” said 
mother—and I read it again; and Avhen I had done so, she 
took it in her hand and pre.ssed it to her lip.s and to her 
breast, and wept for “her poor bairn.” At hist, in a tone 
of despondency, she said—“ But, oh, he doesna once parti¬ 
cularly mention his mother’s name in’t ” 
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He surely does, said I j I think he ineutions us both.” 

So I took the letter again into my hand, aiid, at the foot 
corner of the third j^age, I saw what I had not observed be¬ 
fore, the letters and words— I\S. Turn over:' 

“P.S. said his mother; '^who does that mean?” 

Oh! said 1, it means nobody. It means that we have 
not read all the letter.” 

Read it a, then—read it a^! ” she cried. 

And I turned to the last page, on the fold above the 
direction, and read— 

how am I to ask the forgiveness of my dear 
mother, for all the distress and anxiety that my folly and 
disobedience must have occasioned her. I start in my veiy 
slee]), and think that I hear her yearning and upbraiding. 
If she knew how deep my repentance is, and how keen my 
misery for the grief which I have caused her, I would not 
have to ask her forgiveness twice. Dear hither! dear 
mother! both, both of you forgive your thoughtless son.” 

Ihese last lines of his letter drowned us both in tears, 
and, for the space of several minutes, neither of us were 
able to speak. I was the first to break silence, and I said_ 

Agnes, oui dear Robin is now a soldier, and he seems to 
like that way of life. But I dislike the thought of his 
being only a corpoj*al, and I ivould wish to see him an offi¬ 
cer. Wc have nobody in the world but liim to cai-e for. 
He is our only son and heir, and I tru.st that all that we 
Jiiivc will one day be his. How, I believe tliat the matter 
of foul or five hundred pounds will buy him a commission, 
and make liini an officer, with a sword by his side, a sash 
lound liis waist, and a gold epaulette on his shoulder, witli 
genteel pay and provision for life; besides setting him on 
tiie high road to be a general. Therefore, if ye ajiprovc of 

^ ^vill sell out stock to the amount that will biy' liiin a 
commission.” 

^^Oh,” replied she, “ye iicedua ask me if I approve o' it, 
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weel do ye ken that I will approve o’ onytking that will be 
for my bairn’s benefit.” 

I accordingly lifted five hundred pounds, and through 
the influence of a Parliament man, succeeded in procuring 
him a commission as an ensign. I thought the money well 
spent, as it tended to promote the respectability and pros¬ 
pects of my son. 

Four years aftemards, his mother and I had the satis- 
fiiction of reading in the public papers, that he had been 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant upon the field, for his 
bravery. On the following day wc received a letter from 
himself, confirming the tidings, which gave us great joy. 
Nevertheless, our joy was mingled with fears; for wc were 
always apprehensive that some day or other we would find 
his name among the list of killed and wounded. And al¬ 
ways the first thing that his mother said to me, when I took 
up the papers, was—“Head the list of the killed and 
wounded.” And I always did so, with a slow, hesitating, 
and faltering voice, fearful that the next I should mention 
would be that of my son, Lieutenant Goldie. 

There was very severe fighting at the time; and every 
post was bringing news concerning the war. One day, (I 
remember it was a King’s fast-day,) several neighbours and 
myself were leaning upon the dike, upon the footpath 
opposite to my house, and waiting for the postman coming 
from Ayton, to hear what was the news of the day. As he 
approached us, I thought he looked very demure-like, which 
was not his usual; for he was as cheerful, active-looking a 
little man as you could possibly see. 

“Well, Hughie,” said I to him, holding out my hand for 

the papers, “ye look dull like to-day; I hope ye have no 
bad news?” 

“ I would hope not, Mr Goldie,” said he; and^ giving 
me the paper, walked on. 

The moment that Agnes 3a#vv that I had got it, she came 
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running out of the house, across the road, to hear as usual, 
the list of the killed and wounded read, and my neighbours 
gatliered round about me. There had been, I ought to tell 
ye, a severe battle, and both the French and our army 
claimed the victory; from which we may infer, that there 
was no great triumph on either side. But, agreeably to 
my vdfe’s request, I first read over the list of the killed, 
wounded, and missing, I got over the two first mentioned; 
but, oh! at the very sight of the first name upon the miss¬ 
ing list, I clasped my hands together, and the paper dropped 
upon the ground. 

“O Robie! my son! my son!*’ I cried aloud. 

Agnes uttered a piercing scream, and cried, ‘‘ O my bairn; 
—what has happened my bairn? Is he dead! Tell me, is 
my Robie dead?” 

Our neighbours gathered about her, and tried to comfort 
her; but she was insensible to all that they could say. The 
first name on the missing list was that of my gallant son. 
When the first shock was over, and I had composed myself 
a little, I also strove to console Agnes; but it was with 
great difficulty that we could convince her that Robin was 
not dead, and that the papers did not say he was wounded. 

“Oh, then!” she cried, “what do they say about him. 
Tell me Jit once. Roger Goldie! how can ye, asthefaithcr 
o’ my bairn, keep me in suspense.” 

“ O, dear Agnes,’’ said I, “ endeavour, if it be possible, to 
moderate your grief; I am sure ye know that I would not 
keep ye in suspense if I could avoid it. The papers only say 
that Robin is amissing,'*^ 

“And what mean they by that?” she cried. 

“Why,” said I to her, “they mean that he, perhaps, pur¬ 
sued the enemy too far—or possibly that he may have fallen 
into their hands, and be a prisoner—but that he had not 
cast up when the accounts came away.” 

“Yes! yes!” she exclaimed with great bittoni css, “ and 
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it perlitaps means that liis body is lying dead upon the field, 
but ht^sna been found.” 

And she burst out into louder lamentations, and all o\ir 
endeavours to comfort her were in vain^ though, in fact, my 
sufferings wcixj almost as great as hers. 

We waited in the deepest anxiety for several days, always 
hoping that we would hear some tidings concerning him, 
but none came. I therefore wrote to the ^Var-OflSce, and.I 
wrote also to his Colonel. From the AVar-Office I received 
a letter from a clerk, saying that he was commanded to in¬ 
form me, that they could give me no information relative to 
Lieutenant Goldie, beyond what was contained in the public 
prints. The whole letter did not exceed three lines. You 
would have said that the writer had been employed to write 
a certain number of letters in a dtiy, at so much a day, and 
the sooner he got through his work the better. I set it 
down in my mind that he had never had a son amissing on 
tlie field of battle, or he never would have written an 
anxious and sorrowing father such a cold scrawl. He 
did not even say that, if they got any tidings concerning 
my son, they would make me acquainted with them. He 
was onl}'' commanded to tell me that they did not know 
what I was, beyond every thing on earth, desirous to ascer¬ 
tain. Though perhaps, I ought to admit that, in a time of 
war, the clerks in the AVar-OflBce had something else to do 
than enter particularly into the feelings of every hither that 
had a son in the army, and to answer all his queries. 

From the Colonel, however, I received a long, and a very 
kind letter. He said many flatteinng things in praise of 
my gallant laddie, and assured me that the whole regiment 
deplored his being separated from them. He, howevex', had 
no doubt but that he had fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
and that, in some exchange of pi'isoners, or in the event of a 
peace, he would be restored to his parents and country again. 

This letter gave us some consolation. It encoui'asccd us 
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to cherish the hope of pressing our beloved son again to our 
breasts, and ot looking on his features, weeping and won- 
deiing at the alterations which time, war, and imprisonment 
had wrought uj)on them. But more than three years passed 
away, and not a syllable did we hear concerning him, that 
could throw the least light upon where he was, or whether 
he Avas dead or living. Anxiety preyed sadly upon his 

mother s health as well as upon her spirits, and I could not 
drive away a settled melanclioty. 

About that time a brother of mine, who was a bachelor, 
died in the East Indies, and left me four thousand pounds, 
ihis Avas a great addition to oiir fortune, and Ave hardly 
knew Avhat to do Avith it. I may say that it made us 
moie unhappy, for we thought that AA^e had nobody to leave 
it to, and he who ought to have inherited it, and Avhom it 
Avould have made independent, avc knew not Avlietlier he 


A\as in the land of the living, or a strange corpse in a 
foreign grave. Yet I resolved that, for his sake, I Avould 
not spend one farthing of it, but let it lie at interest; and I 
even provided in a Avill Avhicli I made, that unless he cast 
up, and claimed it, no one should derive any benefit from 
either principal or interest until fifty years after my death. 

I have said, that the liealth of Agnes had broken down 
beneath her weight of sadness, and as she liad a relation, 
Avho was a gentleman of much respectability, that then re¬ 
sided 111 the nciglibourhood of Kelso, it Avas agreed that Ave 
should spend a few Aveeks in the summer at his house. 1 
entertained the hope that society, and the beautiful scenery 
around Kelso, Avith the Avhite chalky braes overhung Avith 
trees, and the bonny islands in the Tweed, with mansions, 
palaces, and ruins, all embosomed in a paradise as fair and 
fertile as ever land could boast of, Avould liavc a tendency 


* It ia ovicloiitly from tho bcftutiful cliaUt cliff near Ednani House (tliou«Ii now 

not a roiy prominent object) that KeUo dorivcg its numc-oa la proved by tho 
Anotont apcllfn^(, ' 
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to clieor her spirits, and ease, if not remove, tlie one licavy 
and continuing sorrow, which lay like an everlasting night¬ 
mare upon her heart, weighing her to the grave. 

Her relation was a well-educated man, and he had been 
an officer in the army in his youth, and had seen foreign 
parts. He was also quite independent in his worldly 
circumstances, and as hospitable as he was independent. 
There were at that period a number of French officers, 
prisoners, at Kelso, and several of them, who wore 
upon their parole, were visiters at the house of my wife’s 

relation. 

There was one amongst them, a hne, though stern-look¬ 
ing man of middle age, and who was addressed by the 
appellation of Count Berthe. Pie spoke our language almost 
as well as if he had been a native. He appeared to be in¬ 
terested when he heard that my name was Goldie, and one 
day after dinner, when the cloth was withdrawn, and my 
wife’s relation had ordered the punch upon the table—Ha! 
Goldie! Goldie!” said the Count, repeating my name—“ I 
can tell one story—which concerns me much—concerning 
one Monsieur Goldie. When I was governor of the castle 
La-, (lie called it by some foreign name, which I can¬ 

not repeat to you), there was brought to me, (he added), 
to be placed under my charge, a young British officer, 
whose name was Goldie. I do not recollect the number of 
his regiment, for he was not in uniform when brought to 
me. He was a handsome man, but represented as a terrible 
one, who had made a violent attempt to escape after being 
taken prisoner, and his desperate bravery in the field was 
also recorded. I was requested to treat him with the respect 
due to a brave man, but, at the same time, to keep a strict 
vratch over him, and to allow him even less liberty than I 
might do to an ordinary prisoner. His being a captive did 
not humble liim; he treated his keepers and his guards 
with as much contempt as though he had been their con- 
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queror on tlio field. AVc had confined Ids bodv, but ihoro 
was no humbling of his .si)int. I heard so niueh of him, 
that I took an interest in the haughty Briton. But lie 
treated me with the same sullen disdain that ho showeil 
towards my inferiors. I had a daughter, who was as dear to 
mo as life itself, for she had had five brothers, and they had 
a fallen in the cause of the groat emperor, with the tricolor 
on their brow, and the wing of the eagle over them. She 
was beautitul—beautiful as her sainteil mother, than whom 
Italy boasted not a fairer daughter, (for she was a native of 
^ omc.) Hers w;us not a beauty that you may see every 
day amongst a thousand in the regions of the north—hers 
was the rare beauty amongst ten thousand of the daughters 
o 1 10 sunny south, with a face beaming with as bright a 
ovelincs.s, and I would say divinity, as the Medici. Of all 
the children which that fair being boro unto me, I J.ad hut 
one, a daughter, left-beautiful as I have sai.l-beautiful 
as Iicr mother. J had a garden beneath the castle, and over 
J Avas a terrace, in wl.ich the British pri.soner, Goldie, was 
allowed to walk. 'I'hoy saw each other. They became ac- 
q..an.te< with each other, llo ha.l despised all who ai.- 
proachod; ho had even trcatc.l mo, who had his life in my 
haml, us a dog. B„t J.o ,lid not so treat niy daughter. I 
afterwards learned, when it was too late, that they I,ad been 
Hcon exchanging loolos, wor.ls, and signs with each other. 
Ho liad been eighteen months my prisoner; and one morn- 
H.g when I awoke, I was told that my .laughter was not to 
•0 "un. anil that tho English pri.soner, .Eieutenaut (h.ldie, 
also ha,l escape,1. | curse.l both in my heart; for they had 

lo died mo of my happino.s8—ho had robbed nio of my child; 
though she only coni,I have accomi.lisl.e.l it. NImrtly after 
tl-H, (ami perhaiis becauso of it,) | was again calhM into 
active service, where, in my first engagement, it was my lot 
<> 1-0 ma, o a prisoner, and sent h,<re ; ami since (lion 1 
have hear.l nothing my .laughter—my on.s ,lear .-liild - 
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tlie image of her mother ; and nothing of him—the villain 
who seduced her from me,” 

Oh, sir,” exclaimed I, ‘‘ do not call him a villain, for if 
it be he that I hope it was, wlio escaped through the in- 
trumentality of your daughter, and took her with him, ho 
lias not a drop of villain’s blood in his whole body. Sir! 
sir! I have a son—a Lieutenant Goldie; and he has (as I 
hope) been a French prisoner from the time ye speak of. 
Therefore, tell me, I implore ye, what was he like. AVas he 
six inches taller than his father, with light complexion, yel¬ 
lowish hair, an aqualine nose; full blue eyes, a mole upon 
his right cheek, and, at the time ye saw him, apparently, 
perliaps, from two-and-twenty to three-and-twenty years of 
age? Oh, sir—Count, or whatever they call ye—if it be 
my son that your daughter has liberated and gone away 
with, she has fallen upon her feet; she has married a good, 
a kind, and a brave lad; and, though I should be the last 
to say it, the son of an honest man, who will leave him 
from five to six thousand pounds, beside his commission.” 

By the description which he gave me, I had no doubt 
but that my poor Robie, and the laddie who had run away 
with his daughter, (or, I might say, the laddie with whom 
his daughter had run away,) were one and the same person. 

I ran into the next room, crying, Agnes! Agnes 1 hear, 
woman! I have got news of Robie!” 

News o my bairn! she cried, before she saw me. 

Speak, Roger! speak!” 

I could hardly tell her all that the French Count had 

told me, and I could hardly get her to believe what she 

heard. But I took her into the room to him, and ho told 

her everything over again. A hundred questions were 

asked backward and forAvard upon both sides, and there 

was not the smallest doubt, on either of our parts, but that 

it was my Robie that liis daughter had liberated from the 
prison, and run off with. 
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But oil, sir,” said Agnes, “ where are they now—baith o 
iny bairns—as you say I have twa? Where shall I find them?’’ 

He said that he had but little doubt that they were safe, 
for his daughter had powerful friends in France, and that 
as soon as t\> peace took place, (which he hoped would not 
be long,) wc should Jill see them again. 

Well, the long-wished-for peace came at last—and in both 
countries the captives were released from the places of their 
imprisonment. I have already twice mentioned the infirm 
state of my wife’s health ; and wo were residing at Spittal, 
for the benefit of the sea air and bathing, and the Spa Well, 
(though it had not tlion gained its present fashionable popu¬ 
larity,) when a post-chaise drove to the door of our lodgings. 
An elderly gentleman stopped off from the dicky beside llio 
driver, and out of tlio chaise came a young lady, a gentle¬ 
man, and two bonny bairns. In a moment I discovered the 
elderly gentleman to be my old friend the French Count. 
But, oh ! how—how shall I tell you the rest! I had hardly 
lookcfl upon the face of the younger stranger, when T saw 
my own features in the countenance of my long lost Bobie! 
The lady was his wife—the Count’s bonny daughter; and 
the Imirns were their bairns. It is in vain for mo to de¬ 


scribe (o you the feelings of Agnes; she was at first speoeh- 
le.SH and senseless, and then she threw her arms round 
Bobie, and she l.lircw them round his wife, and she took 
his b aims on her knee—and, oh I but she was proud at 
He«'ing herself a grandmother I We have all lived tog('tlier 
in hapiiiness from that day to tliis; and tln^ more I see of 


Ibjbi(;*H wife, tim more I tliink she is like an angel ; and so 
thinks his mother. I have <inly lo infiirm you that hohl 
Jonathan Barlowinnn was forced to leave the eountry-siilo 
shortly afb'r Ids valiant display of eonragc', and siiua^ then 
iiohody in I )nnso has Insird whether he be th'ad or living, 
and nobody euros, ^rids is .all [ Juivc' to tell ye n'Specting 
tbe /((Ina ahtrm^ ami I hoj)e yo at’o satisfied. 
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HOGMANAY; 

OR, THE LADY OP BALLOCIIGRAY, 

The last fifty years of mortal regeneration and improvement 
have effected more changes in the old fasts, and feasts, and 
merrymakings of Scotland, than twice and twice over tltat 
time of any other period since it became a nation. Every 
year we see the good old customs dying out, or strangled 
by the Protoean imp Fasliion, who, in the grand march of 
improvement of which we are so proud, in the perking con¬ 
ceit of Jieirs-apparent of the millennium, seems to be the only 
creature that derives benefit from the eternal changes tliah 
by-and-by, we fear, will turn our heads, and make us look 
hack for the true period of happiness and wisdom. But what 
enrageth us the more is, that, while all our fun of Beltane, 
Halloween, Hogmanay, Hanselmonday, and all our old merry¬ 
makings, are gone with our absentee lords and thanes— 

AVha will their tenants pyke and squeize, 

And pui'se up all their rent; 

Syne wallop it to far courts, and bleizo 
Till riggs and schaws are spent’*— 

and to whose contempt of our old customs wo attribute a 
great part of their decay— we, in the very midst of the 
gloiioub improvement thoit hcis succeeded, Eire still chcEited, 
belied, robbed, and .plundered on all hands by political ad¬ 
venturers, private jobbers, and saintly liypocritcs, in an art¬ 
ful, clean-fingered, and beautiful style of the trade, a thou¬ 
sand times more provoking than the clumsy, old-fiishioncd, 
honest kind of roguery that used to be in fashion, when folk 
were not too large for innocent mirth, and not too wise for 
enjoying what Avas liked by their ancestors. The people cry 

291 
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improvement—so do wo; but wo clicrisli a theory that has 
no cliarm, in tliese days of absolute faith in politics and par¬ 
liament for the regeneration of man, that the true good of 
gociety—that is, the improvement of the heart and morals 
of a great country—lies in a sphere far humbler than the 
gorgeous recesses of "Westminster—the fireside, a place that 
in former days, was revered, and honoured, and cherished) 
not only as the cradle of morals, but the abode of soul-stir- 
ring joys, and the scene of the celebration of many old 
and sacred amusements which humanized the young heart, 
and moulded and prepared it for the reception of those 
feelings which are interwoven with the very principle of 
social good. A political wrangle is a poor substitute for the 
old moral talcs of the winter evenings of old Scotland. Even 
our legends of superstitious fear carried in them t he boon of 
lieartfelt obligation, which, when the subjeet was changed 
for the duties of life, still retained its strength, and wrought 
for good. 'Plicso things are all gone; and, dissatisfied as wo 
are with the bold substitutes of modern wisdom, let us use 
that which they cannot take Iroiu us, our books of auld 
lear,” and nsfn'sh ourselves with a peep at IjOsHo, in the 
Hogmanay of 10—. AVho has not hoard of “Christ’s Kirk 
in the kingdom of Eife, that idaco so oolebratod by King 
.lames, in his incomparable. “Christ’s Kirk on the Creou, 
for the froli'es of Avooers ami “kiltys washen clean,” and 
“damsels bright,” and “maidens mild'?” 'I’hat celebrated 
town was no other than our modern l;e.slie; and, though wo 
cannot say (hat that once favoureil haunt of the satyrs of 
merrymaking has escajual (he dull blight (hat comes fiom 
the sharpy eye of the owl <>1 modern wisdom, we Inue good 
anlhority for asserting that, long after .lames celebrated the 
place for its unrivalh-d festivities, the character of (ho inha¬ 
bitants was kept for many an after-day ; ami Hogmanay was 
a (dioieo outle(> for the <i.vuberaut spirits of the votaries of 

.Moiiius, 
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The day we find chronicled as remarkable for an exhi¬ 
bition of the true spirit of the Leslieans, went off as all 
days that precede a glorious jubilee at night generally do. 
The ordinary work of the “ yape ” expectants was, no doubt, 
apparently going on ; but the looking of twa ways for 
gloaming was, necessarily, exclusive of much interest in 
the work of the day. The sober matrons, as they sat at 
the door on the stane settle,” little inclined to work, con¬ 
sidered themselves entitled to a feast of gossip; and even 
the guidman did not feel himself entitled to curb the glib 
tongue of his dame, or close up her ears with prudential 
maxims against the bad effects of darling, heart-stirring, 
soul-inspiring scandal. On that day there was no excise of 
the commodities of character. They might be bought or 
sold at a wanworth, or handed or banded about in any way 
that suited the tempers of the people. The bottle and the 
bicker had already, even in the forenoon, been, to a certain 
extent, employed as a kind of outscouts of the array that 
was to appear at night, and the gossipers were in that 
blessed state, between partial possession and full expecta¬ 
tion, that makes every part of the body languid and lazy 
except the tongue. Around them the younkers, “ hasty 
hensures” and ‘^wanton winklots,” were busy preparing 
the habiliments of the guysers—whose modes of masking 
and disguising were often regulated by the characters they 
were to assume, or the songs they had learned to chant for 
the occasion. Nor were these mimes limited to the urchin 
caste; for, in these days, wisdom had not got so conceited 
as to be ashamed of innocent mirth; and gaucy queens and 
stalwarth chiels exhibited their superiority only in acting a 
higher mask, and singing a loftier strain. The gossips did 
not hesitate to suspend the honeyed topic, to give sage 
counsel on the subject of the masking ‘‘bulziements;” and 
anon they turned a side look at the minor actors, the imps 
of devilry, who passed along with their smoking horns 
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often made of the stem or “nint” of a winter cabbage, 
wherewitli tliat niglit they wonld inevitably smoke ovit of 
Iiouse and banld ” every devil’s Iamb of evciy gossip that 
did not open her hand and “ deal licr bread to the gnjsers. 
both parties, gossips and urchins, understood each other— 
like two belligerent powers asserting mutual rights, aiul 
contemplating each other with that look of half-concealed 
contention and defiance, which only tended to make the 
attack more inevitable. 

The evening set in, and the witching hour—the keystone 
of night’s black arch, twelve o’clock—was approaching. To 
go to bed on .such an occasion, would have been hehl no 
better than for a jolly toper to shirk his bicker, a lover to 
eschew the trysting thorn, or a warrior to lly the scene of 
his country’s glory; neither would it have been .safe, for 
no good guyscr of the old school would take the excuse of 
being in bed in lieu of the buttered pease-bannock—the true 
hogmanay cake, to which ho was entitled, by “ the anld 
use and wont ” of Scotland; and far bettor breathe the 
smoko of the “ sineikin horn ” on foot, and with the means 
of self-defence at commaml, than lie choked in bed, and 
“d<Mived" by the stock and horn, the .sipialling bagpipe, 

and the eternal— 

“llrry, lliiry, IhibbliRohow, 

Sc’o yo Hot qulia Ir como now 1 ’* 

ringing in ouo’h oarn (hiring llio wliolo night. The young 
w(‘rn (Hit; the old were in; hut all wero o(|ually up and 
doing Ui(^ honoura of thn occaaion. At auld Wat Wabatora 
door, one ininatrid company wero ainging—“Oivat is luy 
Borrow;'* and Maric^n, Ida daughter, witli 

“ ll('r glittonuul hair, that waH Ran |^ow<lon,** 
dealt out, with leal hand, tho guyaer’a bannock. At the 
vi’iy lU'xt do(»r, M(’g dohnaton waa in the act of being 
** ameelo'd oot" by a covey of iwelvo devila, who had in- 
fccrtcd into every cranny a lioni, and wore blowing, with 
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puffed cheeks, a choking death in every blast. One kept 
\vatcli, to give the concerted signal wlien Meg should ap- 
l)ear with her stick. On which occasion they were off in 
an instant; but only to return when Meg had let out the 
smoke, and satisfied herself that she would be no more tor¬ 
mented that night, to blow her up and out again, with 
greater vigour and a denser smoke than before. Farther 
on, Gib Dempsters dame, Kate, is at her door, with the 
bottle in her hand, to give another menyie of maskers their 
“ hogmanay,” in the fonn of a dram; and Gib is at her 
back, eyeing her with a squint, to count how many inter- 
lusive applications of the cordial she will make to her own 
throat before she renounce her opportunity* In the middle 
of the street. Gossip Simson is hurrying along, witli the 
necessaries in her lap, to treat her ^^cusin,” Christy Lowric, 
with a bit and a drop; and ever and anon she says, a guid 
e’en” to this one, and ‘‘a guid e’en” to that; and, between 
the parties, her head is ever thrown back, as if she were 
counting the stars; and, every time the act is repeated, the 
bottle undergoes a perceptible diminution of its contents, 
till, by the time she reaches her luving cusin’s ” door, it 
is empty; and honest John Simson, at her return, greets 
her with—^^My feth, Jenny, ye’ve been at mony a hoose 
in Christ’s Kirk this nicht, if ane may judge by yer bottle.” 
At the same instant, 

“ Oh, leddy, help yer pris oncer 
This last nicht o’ the passing year,” 

is struck up at the door; the stock and hom sounds lustily 
in the ears of her wKose bottle is empty; and, obliged to 

send them away without either cake or sup, she hears 
sounding in her confused ears— 

“ The da}* will come when ye’ll be dead, 

An* ye’ll neither care for meal nor bread;” 

and, in a short time after, Jamie the wight,” an imp- 
king, with a tail of half-a-dozen minor and subordinate 
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nngcls, begin blowing tbcir smoking liorns in at both door 
and window, till honest John ia fairly smoked out, crying, 
as lio hastens to the door-» This comes, Jenny, o yer 
lavish kindness to yer cusins, that we hac nact im eft 
oor bottle, either to keep oot thac dccvils breath oijash 
oot 0 ’ oor choking craigs ” He is no sooner .-^t he doo 
ilian Gcordic Jamieson accosts him in the usual s y e, a i 

tlo 8Utc ot tl,o bottle, begius o loud cougb, i. tbo ,..kU o 

Z .utokc, end cdos, ho ruM uw.y fton. 

Visiter (whom ho pretends not to sec for the smoke,) It s 
a deev^il o’ a hardship to bo smcckcd oot o ano s am hoosu 
«.Now," mutters Jenny, as she hears him run awa}, 11 

no see his face till mornin; "TV'in’lior'lnirry 

bat” And out she flics to catch him; but, m 3, 

Bho overturns Gcordic, just as his lips arc manufacturing the 

nnlliGirv “ (Juki o’cii to yo, Jcuuy! 

“ The same to ye, Gcordic,'’ says she; and, with that boon, 

IciivoH him Oil her ilight* ^ 

T1.0 trutl, tl.«t Jol... bad tbo .amo 
natliv against a house whore there was an empty bottle as 
rivts have against doscrUal granaries. Hut, if honest o m 
Kimson’s house was deserted because Jenny had made too 
free with the bottle, Wat Webster’s was full, from a reason 
precisely the very opposite; for the fair Marion-who had 

“ llrankit hvHt ami inado hor boiiiiy 

i„ tbo ...idot of a com,.any, dWributing tbo cab® .uid 
baunook. will. ...aidouly grace; and m.my « o'vmu tlurl iugbt 

was gliul, while 

•' jro iiuhiHsilik wi'l •'<’ PYPit ’’ailh, 

To iiiiiU Iier M.yth thnl nieolhig— 

My Imny lu'iiit, iww says llio Biiiig, 

Theru Hall I'o iiihlli at oor grooling. 

And among tl.e rest miglit now bo seen John ^ 

Lis holpuialo. and also Meg Johustou, w lo nu at 
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V. witli scniblixiico sufficient to 

drink-siuokod oat ot thou- ow« lioascs, aimdst J''" 

, ^ • \Ur.,o tills time, twelve o clock was 

cliiraed from a rougU-voiced bell of the Franciscan ilonas- 
tery; and, some time after, in came Christy Lowrie puffing 
and blowing, as if she too had experienced the ctlects of the 
thick breath of the fire-imps; and it might have been a fan 
presumption that her throat, like that of some of her prede¬ 
cessors, had been dried from prc-pcrceivcd gusts of at 
Webster’s whisky rather than the smoke of the fire-angels, 
had it not been made quickly apparent, from otiei sjnip 
toms, that a horripilant terror had seized her heart and liinbs, 
and inspired her tongue with the dry rattle of fearfu in e - 
ligence. Never stopping till she got forward into t le vei> 
heart of the company, seated round a blazing ingle, s^ie san * 
upon a chair, and held up her hands to heaven, as if calling 
down from that quarter some supernatural agency to help m 
her difficulty. Every one turned and looked at her with 

wonder, mixed with sympathetic feai. 

“What, in God’s name, is this, Christy! Is he come! 


Sried Wat Webster. 

“Oh! he’s come again—he’s come again! she repliec, 
in the midst of an effort to catch a spittle to wet her parched 
throat. “ He’s been at Will Pear-son’s, and Widow Lind¬ 
say’s, and Rob Paterson’s—he’s gaun his aiild rounds—and 
dootl’ess he’ll be here too. O Marion! Marion! gie me a 
spark to weet niy throat. 

The door was again opened, and in came Widow Lindsay 
in great haste and terror, 

“I’ve seen him again!” cried she fearfully, and threw 

herself down in a corner ot the lang settle. 

“ Are ye sure it’s him, dame! ” inquired Meg Johnston, 

who seemed perfectly to uiiderstaud these extraoidiiiary pro 
ceediiig^. 
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‘‘Sure!” ejaculated the widow. “Hao X no tasted hw 
nd ivhishy; and has it no burned my throat till I maun ask 
Marion there to quench the fire wi’ a spark o’ human- 
liquor 

The fire in the two terror-struck women’s throats was soon 
extinguished by the “ spark” they demanded; and a conver¬ 
sation, composed of twenty voices at once, commenced, the 
essence of which was, that, on the occasion of the last Hog¬ 
manay, a man dressed in a peculiar manner, with a grcoii 
doublet, and hose of the same colour, a cravat, and a blue 
bonnet, had, just as twelve o’clock pealed from the monas¬ 
tery clock, made his appearance in the town, and conducted 
himself in such a manner as to excite much wonder among 
the inhabitants. Everything about him was mysterious; no 
person in that quarter had ever seen him before; there was 
nobody along with him; ho came exactly at twelve; his face 
was so much shaded by a peculiar manner of wearing his 
bonnet and cravat tliat no one could say ho had ever got a 
[»roper view of his features; ho carried with him a bolUe of 
liquor, which the people, from ignorance of its character, 
denominated red W/i.s/v/, and which he dislributeil freely to 
adl and aundry, without his stock ever running out, or Inuiig 
exhausted: his manners were free, boisterous, and hilarious; 
and lie j) 08 esHcd the exlrnordinary power of making ])eoplo 
l«»vo liini ad libitum. He came as he went, without any one 
knowing more of him than tliat he Wivs tlie very i)rince of 
gooil fellows; so exquisite a tosspot, that lie seemed equal 
to the task (iierliaps no diflicult one) of making the whole 
town of t'lirist’s Kirk drunk by the extraordinary spirit of 
his example; and so spirit-Btirring a conjurer of odd thoughts 
ami tinrividled humour, that melancholy itself laughed a 
gaunt laugh at his jokcB; and gizzoned gammers and giddy 
liizzics were eciually delightcul with Ids devilry and his drink. 
Arriving in the midst of frolic as higli as (U’dinary nuirtal 
spirits might 1)0 supposed able to sublime human exultation, 
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he efifected such an increase of the corrybautic powei of the 
laughing and singing genius of Hogmanay, that 

** Never in Scotland liad been eg on 
Sic dancing nor deray ; 

Non^her at Falkland on the green, 

Nor Peebles at the play. 

But, coming like a fire-fiauglit, like a fire-flauglit he and his 
red whisky had departed; and it ^vvas not until he had gone, 
and one tosspot met another tosspot, and gossip another 
gossip, and compared notes, and exchanged sbre\\d gucsse.., 
eloquent winks, and pregnant vibrations of wondeiing 
noddles, that the mysterious stranger Avas invested Avith 
all the attributes to Avhich he w^as, by virtue of his super¬ 
human powers, so clearly entitled. He was immediately 
elevated to the place which, in those days, uas rescived in 
every cranium for the throne of the genius of supeistition, 
yea he of the red cravat and red liquor was the nevei-ending 
subject of conversation, investigation, speculation, and con¬ 
sternation of the good folks of the town of Christ s Kirk. 
Wliile the terror he had inspired was still fresh on the 
minds of the people, he returned at the exact hour of twelve 
on the subsequent Halloween. He brought again his bottle of 
red liquor, was dressed in the same style, wore the same 
red cravat, and was invested with .the same sublimating 
powers of extravagant merriment. He went his old rounds; 
cracked nuts with the kittys; ducked for the apple, which 
never escaped his mouth; threw the Aveight in the barn; 
spaed fortunes with the Mauses; drank Avith the tosspots—' 

“ If you can be blest the day, 

Ne’er defer it till the moni— 

Peril still attends delay ; 

As the fools will find, when they 
Have their happy hour forbonie 

and, by means of his wild humour and exhilarating drink, 
set all the scene of his former exploits in an uproar of mixed 
terror, jollity, superstition, and amazement. Every one, 
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not possessed of fear, scrutinized him; those (.•md they were 
many) who were stricken witli terror, avoided liim as if he 
liad in reality been the gentlcniaii in black, as indeed many 
at that time alleged he was; some who had licard of liim, 
watclicd to catch a passing glimpse of him; but, wonderful 
as it may seem, the jolly stranger again disappeared, and no 
one, even those who liad got royally drunk with him, could 
say aught more of him than Avas said on the prior occasion; 
viz., that he wiis the very prince of good fellows, if he should 
be tlio “ very big-horned Dell liimsch” On his second dis- 
a]>[)earance, the point was no longer a moot one, “ Who the 
devil he could bo T for the very question, as put, decided 
tlie question before it was answered. Iho point was just 
as lucid as ever was the spring of St Anthony, and no one 
could bo gravelled, Avhoro there was not a grain of sand to 
interrupt the vision. Tlicro wjis not in tlio limits of the 
guid totin a dame or damsel, greybeard, or no-board, that 
possessed within the boundaries of their cerebral dominions 
a single i>cg on wliich they could hang a veritable or plau- 
silde doubt of tlio true cluvractcr, origin, and destination of 
tliis twelve-o’clock visitor of the good old town of ** Christs 
Kirk on ilio (Ireen.” 

Kuch was the state and condition of public opinion in the 
town of licslio on this most important and engrossing sub¬ 
ject, on the breaking of tlio day Avith Avhich our Idstory 
ln'gin.s—this eventful Hogmanay. As tlio oA'oning ap- 
proaclicd, every one trembled ; but the inspiration of inci¬ 
pient drams Iiad had the elVcct of so far tlirowing oil the 
incubus as to enalde soino of tlio inhabitants, anil, in par¬ 
ticular, those Avo have mentioned, to go about the forms of 
the festival Avith decent freedom; Avhile the guysers and 


''‘reekers,” after the manner of buoyant youth, had been 
llirting Avith their terrors, and singing and blowing to “keep 
their spirits up/’ in the execution of Avhat they conceived to 

Ihi a national duty, m well as very good individual fun. Hut 
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there was little real sport in the ease; and wo would give it 
as a stanch and and unflinching opinion, were it put to us, 
that the terror of the stranger, and not a love of the liquor 
she carried, was the true cause of Jenny Simson’s having 
emptied the bottle before she arrived at the icsidence of 
Christy Lowric. Nay, more, we might safely allege—and 
there is no affidavit in the case—that there might have 
been more than smoke in the cause of the rapid flight of 
John Simson and Meg Johnston from their own houses to 
that of Wat Webster; and more than the roses in the cheeks 
of the fair Marion, or Wat Webster’s pith of anecdote, that 
produced the congregation of individuals round his ‘‘ blazing 
ingle,’* at the approach of the eerie hour of twelve, when it 
was probable the mysterious stranger Avould again appear. 
Be all this as it may—and we have no wish to overstate a 
case in which it is scarcely possible to carry language too 
far—there cannot be a doubt that the bells of the Francis¬ 
can monastery, as they tolled, in reverberating sounds, the 
termination of the old year and the beginning of the new, on 
that eventful night, struck a panic into the boldest Heich 
Hutcheon that ever figured in “ Christ’s Kirk on the Green.” 

The statement of Christy Lowrie Avas perfectly true. 
Just as the bell tolled, the identical personage, with the 
red cravat, was seen hurrying forward with his ordinary 
agility—taking immense strides, and, at times, laughing 
with the exuberance of his buoyant spirits, on the eve of 
being gratified by his darling fun—by the east end of the 
town. The moon threw a faint beam on him as he passed, 
and exhibited him first to a company of guysers who were 
chanting at the door of Will Pearson— 

“ 0 lusty Maye, with Flora queen.” 

The song was cut by a severed breath, and, uttering a 
loud scream, the whole party darted off at full speed, and, 
as they flew, spread the dreadful intelligence, that he of the 
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red cravat was liurr}dng into the town from the cast. Ihe 
news was just what was expected j liundreds were uaiting 
cqjefi'io ore to receive it; and the moment they did receive 
it, they fled to communicate the intelligence to others. 
Guysers, reekers, gossips, and tosspots, laid down their 
songs, their horns, their scandal, and their stoups, and 
acknowledged their Hogmanay occupation gone. The 
startling words—Hes come, he’s come!” passed from 
mouth to mouth. Some shut up their houses, to pie\ent 


him from coming into them ^ and many who were solitarj, 
sought refuge in the houses of their neighbours. Some 
went out of the town entirely, and sought in’otection from 
the abbot of the monastery; and many stood about the 


corners of the passages and the ends of houses, consulting 
what should be done in this emergency they had so long 
looked for, and were so poorly provided against. In every 
quarter, fear reigned with absolute sway; and if, in any in 
stances, there was exhibited any portion of courage, it w as 
cither derived from the protecting powder of a crucifix, or 
assumed in spite of the collapsing heart of I'cal terror. 

But all this did not prevent the stranger from going 
through his wmnted routine. His long strides, and ex¬ 
treme eagerness to get again into the heart of his foimer 
extravagant jollity, brought him very soon to the threshold 
of his old tosspot, Will Pearson, who, with his wife Betty, 
w*as sitting at the fire, engaged in a low^-toncd conversation, 
on the very subject of him of the red cravat. Ihc door was 
burst open—the stranger entered with a loud laugh and 
boisterous salutation. 

A good new year to thee,” said he, ‘‘Will Poarson 1 
And he took, at the same time, out of a side-pocket, the 
identical bottle, with a long neck, and a thin waisb 
containing the same red whisky he had been so lavish o 
on former occasions, and set it upon the table with a loud 


knoclc that rang throughout the small cottage. 
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Will Pearson and his wife Betty were riveted to the 
langsettlc on which they sat. Neither of them could move, 
otlierwise they would have either gone out at the back 
window, or endeavoured to get past the strangei, and 
hurried out of the door. The (][uietness of the street told 
them eloquently that tliere was no one near to give tliem 
assistancej and such was the enchantment (they said) 
thrown over them by the extraordinary personage, that 
they were fixed to their seats as firmly as if they had been 

tied by cords. 

A good new year to thee! ” said the stranger again; 
and he reached forth his hand, and seized two flasks that lay 
on a side table, and which they had been using in tlie con¬ 
vivialities of the day. These lie placed upon tlie table with 
a loud clank; and, laying hold of a three-footed creepy, he 
sat down right opposite the trembling pair, and proceeded 
to empty out the red liquor into the flasks, which he did 
in the most flourishing and noble style of valiant topers, 

‘‘Here, my good old tosspot. Will Pearson!” said he, as 
he handed to him one of the flasks. love thee, man, 
and have called on thee the first of all the inhabitants of 
Christ’s Kirk. Ha 1 by the holy rude, what a jolly cruise 
I shall have 1—I have looked forward for it since the last 
time thou and I reduced the consistency of our corporations 
to the texture of souls, through which the moon might have 
shone, by the power of this inimitable liquor. Ho, man, 
had not we a jolly time of it last time we met? Drink, 
man!” 

And he emptied his flask, and flung it down upon the 
table, with a bold and reckless air, as if he did not care 
whether its continuity might be maintained against the 
force of the bang with which he disposed of it. 

Will Pearson was unable to speak a single syllable; and 
the flask that had been filled for him stood upon the table 
untouched. He sat with liis eyes fixed upon the stranger, 
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and his skin as pale as a corpse. Betty was in the same 
state of immovable terror. Every word that fell from his 
lips was a death-knell—every drop of his red drink was as 
much liquid fire—and every look was a flame. 

won’t drink, Will Pearson, mine good old crony?” 
said he a"ain, with the same boisterous manner. What 

O f 

grieves thee, man ? and Betty too ?—what loss hast thou 
sustained? Cuffed by fortune? Broken on her wheel? 
Ha! ha! I despise the old gammer, and will laugh out 
my furlough, though my lungs should crack in throwing olF 
the burden. 

‘ This warld does ever flight and wary, 

Fortune sae fast her wheel does cary, 

Na time but turn can ever rest; 

For nae false charge suld ane be sary, 

And to be merry, I think it best.' 

Pull up thy jaws, Will Pearson, and pull into them this 
flask, and thou shalt be again my merry tosspot.” 

Will and his wife were still under the influence of theii 
fear, and stared at him in amazement. 

“Well, and thou wilt not,” he cried, rising hastily, “may 
the Devil take on for’t! My time is coated, and I must 
stuff as much fun into the compass of an hour as may serve 
me for the coming year. AVill Pearson, thou and I might 
have had a right jolly time of it. I warrant the gallant 
Rob Paterson will welcome me in a different manner. The 
sight of this is enough for Rob,” (taking up the bottle;) 
“and as for this—ha! ha! what goodness getteth not the 
fire claims.” 

And throwing the liquor into the ingle, which blazed up 
a large and fearful flame by the strength of the spirit, he 
sallied out, and at the same moment a loud scream—com¬ 
ing from some bolder investigators, who had ventured near 
the house, and seen the sudden conflagration, followed by 
the exit of the stranger—rung in echoes all around. But 
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the Stranger heeded not these trifling indications of the 
effect of his visit. Resuming his long strides and pushing- 
on activity of manner, he soon arrived at the house of Rob 
Paterson, who was at the very moment addressing a figuic 

of the Virgin. 

A- good, new yccir to tliee, Itob X^iiteison! ciicd. tliG 
Btrangerj cis he sJit down upon ti kind of clitiii by tlie side of 
the table, and, taking out his strange-fashioned bottle of 
red spirits, banged it down witli a noise that made Tlob 
start and shake all over. 

“Here again, thou seest, Rob Paterson,” continued lie. 
niust have another jolly bout. Thou knowest iny 
time is short. Let us begin, for my body feels the wciglit 
of its own clay. Before the Virgin, Rob? Ha! ha! man, 
art going to die? Come, man— 

“ ^ When grim Death is looking for us, 

We are toping at our howls; 

Bacchus joins us in the chorus— 

Death, begone!—here’s none but souls.’* 

Drink, Ptob Paterson, and thou’lt pray the better to the 
Virgin.” 

And he held, out the bottle to Rob, after having put it 
bodily to his mouth, and taking a long draught as an ex¬ 
ample to the latter, who was known to despise flasks. Rob 
turned up his eyes to the Virgin, and got from her some 
confidence, if not courage. He looked at the tempting 
bottle, beautiful in its fulness and total freedom from the 
contaminating society of flasks or tankards; then he turned 
a fearful eye on its laughing, rioting possessor, and anon 
sought again the face of the saint. 

“Hast lost thine ancient spirit, Rob Patei'son?” said the 
stranger. What hath that spare figure, made of dry wood, 
to do with the mellow fuddling of our noses? Come, man 
—^Time flies; let us wet his wings, and keep him fluttering 
a while over our heads. 
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' With an O and an I, 

. Now are we furder found, 

Drink thou to me, and I to thee, 

And let the cup go round.’ ” 

“ But wlia, in the Devil’s name, are ycl” now sjiid Rob 
Paterson, after many an ineffectual effort to put the ques¬ 
tion. 

‘‘Pla! hal” answered the stranger, does Rob Paterson 
ask a man wlio is introduced by this friend of noble red- 
blood, who he is? Why, man, I am Rob Paterson’s toss¬ 
pot. Isn’t that enough?” 

“No quite,” answered Rob, drawing nearer the Virgin. 

“ Satan hiiiLself might use the same words; and I crave the 
liberty to say in your presence, that I hae nae wish to be 

on drinking terms wi’ his Majesty.” 

And Rob eyed him. fearfully as he thus alluded to the 
subject of the town’s fears, and again souglit the face of the 

saint. 

“ Ah, Rob Paterson, my once cherished toper,” replied 
the stranger, “I sorrow for thy change. dhine ancient 
spii’it has left thee, and thou hast taken up with wooden 
idols, in place of the well-filled jolly bottle of tliy and my 
former love. AVell, may the Devil take on for t! I care 
not. Thou mayst repent of thy folly when I am gone. 

* Pobene thou has hard soung and say. 

In gesties and stories auld— 

Tlie man that will not quhen he may, 

Sail half nocht quhen he waJd.” 

Never mair, Eob Paterson, sbalt thou have offer of spirit of 

mine. It shall go there first! ” 

And, taking a mouthful of the red liquor, the stranger 
squirted it in the fire, and raised a mighty flame that flared 
out into the very middle of the street, and produced another 
echoing cry or scream from the terrified inhabitants. Ho 
departed in an instant, and left Hob in a state of agitation 
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he had never felt before at the departure of a guest with a 
well-filled bottle of good liquor. 

The stranger passed out at the door with his usual bold 
precipitude, and again plied his long limbs in making luigo 
strides along the street, for the house of another crony. He 
took no notice of the extraordinary demeanour of the inlia- 
bitants, who were seen flying away from corners and angles 
where they had nestled, for the purpose of seeing him come 
out in a flame of fire from Rob Paterson’s, as he had done 
from Will Pearson’s. He strode on, neither looking to the 
right nor to the left, till he came to Widow Lindsay’s. 

.“A good new year to thee, Dame Lindsay!” said he, as 
lie entered the house by opening the door, which the widow 
thought she had barred when she shoved the bolt beyond 
the staple, and found her sitting by the fire counting her 
rosary, and muttering prayers, with eyes upturned to 
heaven. 

m 

“Holy Mary, save me!” she muttered, as she heard him 
enter by the supposed locked door. “ He’s come at last.” 
And she retreated to a comer of the room, and prayed fer¬ 
vently for deliverance. 

“Thy throat has doubtless good memory of me and 
mine,” continued the stranger, as he placed on the table 
the same extraordinary bottle, the shape and dimensions of 
which.were as vivid in the mind of Dame Lindsay as was 
the colour of the red cravat. “ My male tosspots have for¬ 
got the taste of my red liquor,” he continued ; “ but what 
wet gossip’s throat ever forgot what nipped it. Come, 
dame, and let us have a right hearty jorum of this inimi¬ 
table drink.” And, for want of better measure, he seized 
lustily a bicker that lay near him, and dashed a quantity 
of the liquor into it. “ Ha! I forgot. Get thee for hleg 
Johnston thy gossip, dame, and let us be merry together. 
Meg is a woman of a thousand. What a lusty hold she 
takes of a brimming'bicker, and how. her eye lightens and 
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brightens as she surveys the swimming lioavcn under Iky 

nose! Come, dame—what ails]” 

Tlic only reply he got was a groan, and the rustle of 

Dame Lindsay’s quivering habiliments. 

“ By my own saint, this town of Christ’s Kirk has a 
cliange upon it!” lie continued. “ Last time I was here, it 
was as merry as King James when he sang of it. Iho 
young and the old hailed me as the prince of good fellows, 
and tlic wenches and wives—lial ha! 


* To dans thir damyseUfl them dight, 

Thir lasBes light of laits; 

They were eae ekych when I them nicht, 

They equcild like oiiy gaits.* 

Dame Lindsay, I perceive wliat thou wantest, to melt thoo 
into thy former jollity. Thou’rt coquetting in the corner 
there for a kiss; and, by the holy rude, thou slialt not 
want it for the space of the twinkling of thine eye.” 

Ho rose for the purpose of applying tlio emollient ho had 
threatened; but a loud scream evinced that a woman, how¬ 
ever much she may worship his Satanic Majesty, cares not 
for his familiarities. The widow fainted; and what may 
be Hupiioscd her feelings, when she found, on coming to 
lierself, that that identical and terrific red li(pu>r had had a 
shan; in her recovery 1 Again she screamed; but no kindly 
ueighl)onr came to rescue her from her perilous situation, 
riiose who heard her cries, had many strange thoughts as 
to what species of iinnishmcnt she was undergoing, for her 
sins, I’he conjectures were endless. “What could ho bo 
doing to Wnlow Lindsay?” was iho universal question. 
Some Hupposetl that she was in the act of being carried on, 
and was struggling to get out of his talons; some looked 
for iho jiassing llaine, in the midst of which, the poor 
widow, claHpe<l in Ids arms, wtiuld be seen on her lunnnons 
journey to the lower world; ami there were not few who 
prelemb'd to find, in the past life of the wretched victim, a 
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very good legitunftt© cs-uso for tli6 visit of tlic strtingerj r\nd 
the severity he “was clearly exercising towards her. 

Thou’lt be the better for thy faint, Widow Lindsay,” 
said the stranger, as she recovered, seeing that wliat blood 
it has sent from thy heart, will be returned with the addi¬ 
tion of that liquor which is truly the water of life. Dost 
forget, good widow, that, when I was last here, thou and 
Meg Johnston would have fought for a can of it, if I hud 
not made the can two? Come now, and let us fuddle our 
noses till they be as red as the liquor itself, and thy spec¬ 
tacles shew thee two noses, before they melt with the heat 
of their ruby supporter. 

* However this world do change and vary, 

Oh, let us in heart never more be sary.' ” 

Avaunt ye! in the name o’ the five holy wounds!” 
muttered the widow, as she held up the Sathanifuge cross 
in his face. 

Well, and if thou wilt not, here goes!’^ replied he, as 
he threw the contents of the bicker in the fire, which blazed 
up tiU the house seemed, to those waiting fearfully in the 
distance, to be in flames. 

Many an eye was now directed to the door and windows, 
to see Widow Lindsay take her pyromantic flight through 
the flaming fields of ether; and they continued their gaze 
till they saw him of the red cravat sally forth, when fear 
closed up the vision, and they saw no more. Meanwhile 
he strode on, singing all the way— 

Full oft I muse, and be*8 in tbocht; 

How this false world is aye on flocht,” 

till he came to the door of Meg Johnston’s cottage. Ho 
found it deserted; and then stalked on to honest John 
Simson’s, which was in like manner empty. 

“ What can this mean ? ” he said to himself, as he bent 
his long steps to Wat Webster’s, where fearful messengers, 
as we have seen, had already preceded him. “ My person 
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has lost its charm, my converse its interest, and my drink 
its spirit-stirring power. But wo shall sco what Wat Wch- 
r.tcr and his Dame Kitty, and the fair Illarion, say to the 
residue of my authority. Ah, Marion, as I think of thee— 

** * ITow lieiscs and bleizcs 
My heart wi’ sic a £}Te, 

As raises these praises 
Til at do to heaven aspire.' 

TTa! ha! I will there outdevil all my devilries. My fire- 
cliariots have as yet flown off without a passenger; but 

this night I shall not go homo alone. 

And ho continued striding onwards in the deserted and 
silent passage, till ho came to Wat Webster’s, where the 
collected inmates were all huddled together round the fire, 
in that state of alarm produced by the intelligence of Christy 
Lowry and Widow Lindsay, and already partly set forth 

by us heretofore. Bang up went the door. 

“A good now year to ye all!” said ho, as ho stalked 

into the middle of the apartment. 

There was a dead silence throughout the company. 
Marion was the only individual that dared to look him in 
the face; and there was an expression in her eye that 
Hccmed to have the effect of increasing the boisterous glee 

of his mysterious manner. 

“ Mere wo are once more, again," ho continued, n.s ho 
took out thn eternal imp-shaped bottle, and clanged it on 

the table. 

Lvery eye was fixcl upon him as if watching his motions 
and evolutions. Meg .Tohnston was busy in a comer, de¬ 
fending hensclf, by drawing a cirelo round her; Widow 
LiiidKuy was clinging close to tlio liguro of tho Virgin that 
was placc.l agaiiist tho wall by her side; .Tenny Wilson 
sought refuge in the arms of honest .lohn; Wat Webster 
hiiiiHolf got ilia hand i>laced upon an old laitin Bible, not 
Z word of which ho could rea.l; and sonio Ibllowcd one 
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mode of self-defence, and some another, against the expected 
efforts of the stranger, whose proceedings at his other 
places of call had been all related at Wat Webster’s, with 
an exaggeration tliey perhaps stood little in need of. Tho 
stranger cared nothing for these indications, not a cinder; 
and took no notice of them. 

‘‘I’ll e’en begin our potations myself,” said he, filling out 
a flaskful of his liquor, and drinking it off. “ By him that 
brewed it, it tastes well after my long walk! Wat Webster, 
wilt thou pledge me, man— 


“ ‘ And let us all, my friends, be merry, 
And set nocht by this world a cherry; 

Now while there is good wyne to sell. 
Ho that does on diy bread worry, 

I gif him to the devil of hell.’ ” 


And he trowled the flask upon the table while he sung, as 
a kind of bass chorus to his song. 

“There’s for thee, Wat!” continued he, filling out a 
flask. 


Wat kept his hand upon the holy book. 

“Wilt thou, honest John Wilson, pledge thy old friend 
in this red liquor, which formerly claimed so strong an 
acquaintanceship with the secret power of the topers’ hearts 
of merry Christ’s Kirk?” 

“ For the luve o’ heaven,” whispered Jenny, as she clung 
closer to him, “ touch it not 1—it 'will scald yer liver like 

. brimstone, and may, besides, be the price o’ yer soul’s pur¬ 
chase.” 


John looked at the liquor, and would have spoken; but 
his heart failed him. 

Wilt thou, Meg Johnston, empty this flask to the health 
of thy old friend ? ” 


Quid faith, I, lad,” muttered Meg, safe as she thought 
within the walls of her necromantic circumvallation—“ I 
ken ve owre wccL Ye ncedua think to cheat me, Tm 
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no a spunk to be dipped in brimstone, and then setlowc t(x 
But [aside] how can he stand the look o’ the haly rude! 
and the haly book? The deevil o’ sic a deevil I ever heard, 
saw, or read o’. Avaunt ye, avaunt ye, in the name o 
the seven churches! Tho dcil a bane ye’ll get here—yere 
owro wcel kenned. Set aff in a flasli o ycr ain fire to 

Falkland.” 

^‘Wilt thou, Christy Lowry, pledge thine old friend 1” 
continued the stranger, without noticing Meg’s recom¬ 
mendation. 

“ In guid troth na,” replied Christy, to whom tho cross 
alTordcd some confidence. “ It’s a’ out, man—it’s owro 
the hail town. There’s iiao use in concealin’t langcr. Just 
put a spunk to the neck o’t and set aff. Waol wac! [aside] 
but it’s an awfu thing to look tho enemy i’ the very face, 
and hauld converse wi’ lips that inak nao gobs at cinders! 
Ave Maria 1 help Christy Lowry in this lier trial and 
temptation?” 

‘‘ Como from tliy langsottle, jolly Kate Webster,” con¬ 
tinued ho of tho red cravat, “ and let us, as thou wort 
wont to say, have a little laughing and drinking deray in 
this last night of tho old year. I see, by tho very mouths 
thou makest, thy tliroat is as dry as a dander, and, by and 
by, may set firo to my red liquor. Hal I lovo a jolly gossip 
for a tosspot; for sho gives more speech, and takes more 
liquor, than your ^ brooked ’ steers that drink down tho 
words, and drown them in tho throat. Nothing drowns a 
woman’s speech. It strengthons and improves in ale or 
whisky as if it wore its natural clenioiit. Como open thy 
word-mill, Kate, and pour in the rod grist, lass.” 

“ Tho Hooploness o’ liis tongue luis been long kent, 
whispered Kitty to Meg Johnston. 

'' Ay, an* laiig felt,” replied Mog, in a Buppressed tone 

Our sins are naethiiig but a coil o’t. When, in Gods 
luiine, will he tak ilighti 1 caiiua stand this mucldo langor* 
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Tlircc times lia»vc I wiirded. off ci s\v<irf, Sciicl Kitty. 

“ The gouch o’ liis breath comes owre me like the reck o’ a 

Biiuffed-out candle. Will the men no interfere?” 

Marion Webster,” said the stranger, as if unconscious 
of the fear he was producing, ‘^did I not, sweet queen, 
dance a jolly fandango with thee, last Halloween, to the 

rondeau of love— 

‘‘ ‘ Retuni the hamewart airt agane, 

And byde quhair thou wast wont to be— 

Thou art ane fule to suffer paine, 

For love of her that loves not thee.’ 

And wilt thou not pledge thy old friend in a half flask— 
the maiden’s bumper?” 

I hae nae objections,” replied the sprightly Marion, 
and took up the flask. 

The company looked on in amazement and terror. The 
flame would rise on the application of the liquor to her 
lips, and doubtless little more of Marion Webster would be 
seen on the face of this lower world. While ^Marion still 
held the flask in her hand, the sound of carriage wheels 
was heard. The vehicle seemed to halt at Wat Webster’s 
door. The door opened with a bang. Marion had not 
time to drink off her spark,” and, still holding the flask, 
went to the door to see who had so unceremoniously opened 
it; he of the red cravat, taking up his bottle, followed with 
a long stride. A sudden exclamation was heard from 
Marion; the sound of the shutting of the door of a carriage 
followed; then came Jehu’s “hap-away,” with three loud 
cracks of a whip, and all was ended by the rolling of rapid 
wheels, lost in a moment in the distance. 

Wat Webster, who had hitherto been chained to his seat, 
now started up; and, clasping his hands in his agony, 
ejaculated, that Marion was off in a flame o’ fire.” The 
fact scarcely required mention—alas! too evident to all the 
Oouipany —that the greatest beauty of Christ’s Kirk was 
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away in the talons of the great Enemy of all good; and the 
evidence within the walls of the house was not greater 
tlian what was afforded by the watching crowd without. 
The carriage, which was entirely black, and not unlike a 
hearse, was seen to come in by the cast end of the town, 
driving with a furious career, the driver (dressed also ni 
black) impelling, with a long whip, the black horses, from 
whose lioofs sparks of lire were seen to lly; and neither 
liouse nor man seeming to claim his attention, until he ar* 
rived at the house of Wat Webster, where he of the red 
cravat was known to be. Many followed the carriage, and 
many remained at a distance to see who the victim was 
tliat was destined to bo carried off in the strangers vehicle*, 
for, tliat the coach was brouglit there for no other purpose 
tlian to carry off one who could command in an instant a 
chariot of lire, seemed reasonably to be entirely out of the 
(|Uestion. Marion Webster, the beloved of the village, N\as 
seen to enter, followed by the stranger; and, as the coach 
Hew olV, a loud wail burst from the stricken licarts of tlio 
villagers, ex[)ressivo at once of their fear and of the intense 
pity they felt for the fate of one so mucli beloved, and 
whose crimes, much less than theirs, merited so dreadful a 
imnishinent as that she should bo Ciirried off to the regions 
of sorrow. 'J'hc evidence, within and witliout the house, 
mot, and, by the force of sympathetic similarity, mixed m 
an instant, carrying away in their course, like lloutmg 
straws, the strongest doubts that remained in the mind of 
the jnost sceptical man in Christ’s Kirk, ot the hapless 
daughter of Wat Webster having been carried oil by the 
Devil. TJie town was in the greatest commotion; terror 
and pity W'ore painted on every face; but the feelings of 
the public held small proportion, indeed, to tlio agony which 
overtook Wivt Webster and his wife, wjioso only child she 
was, as well (is their pride, and that of every one in the 
whole town. Wat, who saw no uso in Hying nfter >Sathan 
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_an individual of known locomotive powers—lay extended 

on the floor of his cottage, cursing his fate, and bewailing 
the condition of his lovely daughter, whose entry into Pan¬ 
demonium, and first scream produced by the burning lake, 
were as distinct in his eye and car as ever was his morning 
porridge, when they boiled and bubbled by the heat of the 
fire. But Kitty was up and out, with a mighty crowd or 
tail in* attendance, flying up and down in every direction, 
to see if any burning trace could be liad of her beloved 
Marion ^ for she declared that, if she only got the dander 
o’ her body to bury in Christ’s Kirk,” she would be thank 
ful to heaven for the gift, and ■ try to moderate her grief. 
But no dander ” was to be seen. It was by much too 
evident that Marion Webster would never more be seen on 
earth; and, what might naturally add to the grief of her 
friends, they had no chance of seeing her again in the 
world to come, unless at the expense of a condemnation —a 
dear passport to see an old friend. Such a night was 
never seen in Christ’s Kirk as that on which Marion Web¬ 
ster was carried off by his Sathanic Majesty. 

We have said quite enough to make it to be understood 
that Marion Webster did in reality go off in a coach with 
the stranger who has occupied so much of our attention; 
but we have (being of Scottish origin) prudently abstained 
from giving any opinion of our own upon the question of 
the true character of him of the red cravat. The two drove 
off together, apparently with much affection, and, after 
they had got entirely beyond the reach of any supposed 
followers, they became comparatively easy, and very soon 
commenced a conversation—an amusement never awanting 
when there is a woman within reach of a person’s articu¬ 
lated breath. 

^‘What is' the meaning o’ a’ this, Geordie, man?” said 
Marion, looking lovingly into the face of the stranger. 
Could I no have met ye this night at the Three Sisters— 
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the trees ill the wood o’ Ballochgray— without your coming 
to Christ’s Kirk, and spreading the fear o’ the dcil frao 
towu’s-end to town’s-cndl But whar arc we journeying tol 

and 'Nvhat means the carriage 1” 

Tlic stranger thus accosted by the familiar name by 

wliich he was known to the young woman, smiled, and told 
her to hold her tongue, and resign herself to the pleasure 
of being carried through the air at the rate of ten miles 
an liour. The moon was now shining beautifully “ owre 
tower and tree j” and ever and anon the maiden glanced 
her blue eye on the »sillcr-smolt” scenes through which 
she passed, and then turned to the face of her companion, 
wlio seemed to enjoy silently the wonder expressed by her 
fair face. After rolling on for some time, they came to a 
road or avenue of tall beech trees, at the end of which 
appeared an old castle, on which the moonbeams were 
glancing, and exhibiting in strange forms the turrets with 
which it was fancifully decorated. The grey owls scream 
was homo along on the breeze that met them, and struck 
on Marion’s car in wild and litful sounds—insinring a dread 
which tho presence of her mute lover did little to remove 

or jVHHUUge. , i i a 

" Is not that Ballochgray Ca-stlel” said Marion, at last 

“ that fearfii place whar tho Baron ol Ballochgiay h.uilds 

his court witli the Evil One, on every Halloween night, 

when the bleak inuirs arc rife with tl.e bad spirits o’the 

earth and air. Whar drives the man, tleordie'l Oh, tell him 

(o turn awa line time auhl turrets and skreeching owls. 

caima bear the sight o’ the nne,or the eerie sound o’ the ither. 

A smilo was again tlio answer of her companion, and t lo 
carriiuro still <lrovo on to tho well-known rositlence ot the 
Zng' Baron of Ballochgray-a man who, knowing tho 
wealuiess of his King, James tlie Third of Scotland, in his 
love of astrology and ilivination, and their sister black arts, 
had, with much address, ondeav<»Mied lo reconimeiu ii'“ 
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Bclf to liis sovereign, by a cbaracter pre-established m his 
own castle, for a successful cultivation of the occult sciences. 
He had long withdrawn himself from the eyes of e wor , 
and even of bis own tenants, and shut himself up m his 
castle, with a due assortment of deatli’s heads, charts, owls, 
globes, bones, astrolobes, and veUum chronicles, with a 
view to the perfection of his hidden knowledge; 
some thought, with a view to produce such a fame of his 
character and pursuits as might reach the ears of James, 
and acquire for him that sway at court for which he sighed 
more than for real knowledge. Some alleged that he was 
a cunning diplomatist, who cared no more for the nostrums 
of astrology than he did for the dry bones that, while they 
terrified his servants, had no more virtue in them than sap, 
and were, with the other furniture of his dark study, col¬ 
lected for the mere purpose of forwarding his ambitious 
designs upon the weak prince. His true character was 
supposed to be—what he poc«essed before he took to his 
new calling—that of a wild, eccentric, devil-daring man, 
who loved adventures for their own sake, and worshipped 
the fair face of the “theekit and tenanted skull” of a 


bouncing damsel, with far greater enthusiasm and sincerity 
than he ever did his mortal osteological relics that lay in so 
much profusion in the recesses of his old castle. But he 
had, doubtless, so far succeeded in his plans; for he pos¬ 
sessed a most unenviable fame for all sort of cantrips and 
sorceries; and the wandering beggar would rather have 
solicited a bit of bread from the iron hand of misery itself, 
than ventured near Ballochgray to ask his awmous. 

“ I winna gang near that fearfu place, Gcordie! ” again 
cried Marion. “What hae ye, a puir hind, to do wi’ the 
Baron o’ Ballochgray! Turn, for the sake o’ heaven!— 
turn frae that living grave o’ dry banes, an’ the weary goul 
that sits jabbering owre them, by their ain light!” 

Her companion again smiled; and the man dashed up 
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the avenue, and never stopped till he came to the gate of 
the castle—over which there were placed two human shank- 
bones of great length, that were said to have sustained the 
body of the Baron of Balwearie—that prince of the black 
art, and the most cunning necromancer that ever drew a 
circle. The carriage stopped; and two servants, dressed 
in red doublets, (like garments of fire,) slashed with black, 
waited at the carriage door, with flambeaux in their hands, 
to shew the couple into the liall. Out sprang the male 
first, and then Marion Webster was handed, with great 
state, and led into the interior of the old castle. She was 
led direct into the hall, which was liglited up in a very 
fanciful manner, by means of many skulls arranged round 
the room, and through the eyes and jaws of which lurid 
lights streamed all around. Marion was filled with terror 
as she cast her eyes on these shining monuments of mor¬ 
tality ; and had, in her fear, scarcely noticed a man in 
black, sitting at the end of the room, poring over a black- 
lettered manuscript. 

“Marion Webster,” now said her travelling companion, 
“behold in your old lover of the Ballochgray Wood the 
Baron of Ballochgray! ” 

A scream burst from the choking throat of the terrified 
damsel, and rung through tho old hall, 

“ Come, love,” he continued, “ abate thy terrors. My 
fame is worse than my real character. I have wooed thee 
for reasons known to myself, and to be known soon to thee. 
Thou didst love Qeordie Dempster; and thy love was weak 
indeed, if it is to bo scared by brainless tongues or tongue- 
less skulls. Wilt thou consent to be the lady of the Baron 
of Ballochgray 1” 

“ Qeordie! Qeordie 1” cried tho wondering, and yet loving 
maiden, “ if I would willingly wed thee in tho grave, wi* 
death liimscl for oor priest, shall I refuse to be yours in 
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n castle o’ the livin, filled though it bo wi’ thao signs o’ 

mortality^’ 

^^Comc forth, Father Anthony!” cried the Baron, '‘and 

join us by the rules and bands of holy kirk!” 

The man in black lifted up his head from the black-letter 
pjxge; and, having called his witnesses, went through the 
requisite ceremonies; and Marion Webster became, witliin 

a short space, the lady of Ballochgray. 

Next day the Baron took her forth to the green woods, 
where, as they sauntered among elms many centuries old, 
and as high as castles, he told her that he had more reasons 
than other men for having a wife who could Jceep a secret, 
Wlien he first met her, he was struck with her beauty, but 
had no more intention than ordinary love adventurers for 
making her his wife; frequent intercourse had revealed to 
him a jewel he had never seen in such brightness in the 
head gear of the nobles of the land—a stern and unflinching 
regard to the sanction of her word. He quickly resolved 
to test this in such a manner as would leave no doubt in his 
mind that a secret-keeping wife he might find in his humble 
maiden of Ballochgray woods. He had three times visited 
Christ’s Kirk in such a manner as would raise an intense 
curiosity in the inhabitants as to who ho was. Clarion had 
the secret only of his being plain Geordie Dempster; but 
so firmly and determinedly had she kept it, that, in tlic 
very midst of a general belief that he was the Prince of 
Darkness, she had never even let it be known that she had 
once seen his face before. So far Marion was enlightened; 
and it is not improbable that, afterw^ards, she knew^ why a 
secret-keeping wife was so much prized by the Baron of 
Ballochgray, and why ho could serve two purposes—that 
of love, and' fame of supernatural powers—in personating, 
as he had done, the Prince of Darkness in his visits to 
Christ’s Kirk on the Green. So far, at least, it is certain 
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that Marion never revealed the secret of his pretended 


astrological acquirements. 

For weeks after the marriage, inquiries were made in 
every quarter for the lost damsel j but, at last, all search 
and inquiry was given up, and the belief that she was in 
the place appointed for the wicked had settled down on the 
minds of the people. One evening a number of eronies 
were assembled at the house of the disconsolate parents, and 
among these were Meg Johnston, Christy Lowrie, Widow 

Lindsay, and others of the Leslians. 

“ Tlic will o’ the Lord maun be done,” said !Meg; “ but 
wac’s mo! there was mony an auld ginimcr in Leslie, whose 
horns are weel marked wi’ the lines o’ her evil days, that 
Clootie might hao taen, afore he cam to the bonnie ewe that 
had only tasted the first leaves o’ her simmer girse. What 
did Marion Webster ever do in this warhl to bring upon her 


this warst and last o’ the evils o mortals'? 

“ It’s just the like o’ her the auld villain likes best, re¬ 
joined Christy. “ lie doesna gic a doit for a gizzencd 
sinner, wha will fa’ into liis hands at the lang run without 
troublk Hut the young, the blooming, and the bonny are 
aye sair beset by temptations; and, heard yo never, Mrs 
Webster, o’ Clarion’s meetings at the Three Sisters, some¬ 
times, they say, at the dead hour, wi’ some lover that nacbody 

ever kenned.” 

“Ay, ay, dame,” said Widow Lindsay; “that's just /<w 
way. He comes in the shape o' a young lover, and beguiles 
the hearts o’ young maidens. Ye miiul o bonny I egg} 
Lorimer o’ the town’s end, wha never did mair guid alter 
she met a .stranger in the woods o Ballochgray. Ac glance 
o’ his ce, she said, took awa her heart; and, every day alter, 
she pined and i)incd, and wandered amang the woods till 
she grew like a wraith, but nac mair o’ him did she ever 
sec. I striekod her wi’ my ain liands, and sic a corpse 
never handled. There wasna a pound o’ llcsh on her bones; 
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and the carriers at the burial aye said, that there wasna a 

corpse ava in the coffin. But puir Marion has dreed a waur 

• 1 
weird. 

puir bairn! my puir bairul” cried tbe mouier. 

“ The folk o’ Leslie aye said she wad ride in her carriage, 
for she was the bonniest lass that ever was seen in Christ’s 
Xirk. But, wear-awins! little kenned they what kind o’ 
a carriage she wad ride awa in on her mariiage night. 

Some folks say, the monks will pray her back 
again,” rejoined Meg; ‘‘but, my faith, they’ll hae hard 
work o’t. He’ll no let her awa without a fearfu tuilzie, 

Christy.” 

“ She’ll never mair be seen on earth, woman,” answered 
Christy. “ And, even if she were to be prayed back again, 
she wad never be the creature she was again. A coal 
black lire, and singit ee-brees, wadna set her auld lovers in 

Christ’s Kirk in a blceze again.” 

“ They sliould watch the smoking field o’ Dysart,” cried 
Widow Lindsay. “If she come again ava, it will be through 
that deil’s porch. But what noise is that, Kitty? Didna 
ye hear the sound o’ carriage wheels?” 

The party listened attentively; and, to be sure, there 
was a carriage coming rattling along the street. 

“ Get out the Latin Bible, Wat!” cried Kitty. “ He’s 
maybe coming to tak us awa next.” 

The listening continued; and when the sounds ceased, 
as the carriage stopped at the door, and the postilion’s whip 
cracked over the restless horses, a cry of terror rang through 
the room. Every one shrank into a corner, and muttered 
prayers mixed with the cries of fear. The door opened. 
Every eye was fixed upon it, for no one doubted that their 
old friend had returned. The Baron of Ballochgray and his 
lady, dressed in the most gorgeous style, entered the house 
of the old couple. The sight of the gay visiters made AVat 
and Kitty’s eyes reel; and they screamed again from tho 
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fear that the Prince had come back, only in a new doublet, 

to exhibit to them their sold dtaughtcr. 

I beg to introduce thee, * said the Paron, to the lady 

of Ballochgray—my wedded wife.” 

Marion, without waiting for an answer, fell upon the neck 
of her father ; and then, in the same manner, she embraced 
her mother; but it was a long time before the fears of M at 
and Kitty were removed. At last, they were persuaded to 
accompany them on a visit to Ballocligray Civstle; and, 
when they rode off in the chariot, they left behind tliem the 
l)clief lliat they too were carried off by the “Old One. 
We cannot pretend to describe the feelings of Wat and his 
wife when they were introduced into the old c.astle; but 
they soon camo to sec th.at the Baron of Ballochgr.ay was 
just “as ,guld a chid in his ain castle .as ever he was when 
ho acted the Deevil in Christ’s Kirk on the Green.” 
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GLIOANTNCIFJ OP TTIE COY KN A XT. 

X.-SERCKANT -WILSON. 

Tt w:v 3 early on jVIonclay morning, in tlic cold month (if 
^^arch, Anno Domini lOS.H, that the farm-house of Piarjarg, 
in the parish of Keir and county of Dumfries, \va.s sur¬ 
rounded by dragoons. They were in quest of a sergeant 
of the name of Wilson—a Sergeant Wilson—who had all 
unexpectedly (for ho was a steady man and a good soldier) 
deserted his colour.s, and was nowhere to ho found. Tlie 
reason why they had come to Barjarg, was the report 
which one of Sergeant Wilson’s companions in arms had 
made, that he know the dasertcr was in love with Cathe- 
vine Chalmers, the fanner’s fair and only child. Catherine 
Chalmers was indeed forthcoming in all her innocence ami 
hloo'm—but William was nowhere to be found, thongii they 
searched most minutely into every hole and corner. Being 
compelled, at last, to retire without tlieir object—though 
not without threatening Catherine with the thumbikins, if 
she persevered in refusing to discover her lover’s retreat— 
the family of Barjarg wixs once more left to enjoy its wonted 
quietude and peace. Adjoining to the farm-house of Bar¬ 
jarg, and occupying the ground wliere the niansion-liouse 
now stands, there stood an old tower, containing one liabit- 
able apartment; but only occupied as a sleeping riH)m by 
one of the plouglimen, and the herd boy. There were one 
or two lumber-garrets besides; but these were seldom en¬ 
tered, as they were understood to contain nothing of any 
value, besides being dark, and swarming with vermin. 
Reports of odd noises and fearful apj)aritions liad begun 
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to prevail about the place, and both plougliiuan and herd 
were unwilling to continue any longer in a lodgment into 
which it was their firm persuasion that something ‘^no 
canny” had entered. Holding this exceedingly clieap, 
Adam Chalmers, the veteran guidman of Barjarg, agreed 
to take a night of the old tower, and to set the devil and 
all his imps at defiance; but it was observed, that lie came 
liome next morning thoughtful and out of spirits, agreeing, 
at once, that nobody should, in future, be compelled to 
sleep in the old tower. He said little of what he had seen 
or lieard, but lie shook his head, and seemed to intimate 
that ho knew more than he was at liberty to divulge. 
Things went on in this manner for some time—reports of 
noises at unseasonable hours still prevailing, and every one 
shunning the place after dark—till, one morning before 
daylight, the whole building was observed to bo on fire, 
surrounded at the same time, as the flames were, by a troop 
of OrierHon’s men, with their leader at their head. The 
scream which Catherine C^halmers uttered when she beheld 
the flames, but too plainly intimated the state of her mind; 
nor was her father loss composed, but went about, wringing 
liis hands and exclaiming—‘K)h! poor Sergeant AVilson! 
jioor Sergeant Wilson 1” At this instant, the fire had made 
its way to the upper apartment, and had thrown light upon 
a human head and shouldors, which leaned over the decayed 
l)attIoment. Every one was liorror-struck except the in¬ 
human soldiery, who collected around the burning pile, and 
shouted up their profane and insulting jests, in the face 
of the poor perishing being, who, from his footing inune- 
<liately giving way, was precipitated into the flames, and 
disappeared. 


** There, let him go,” said (Irierson, ^^dog and traitor as 
lie is, let him sink to the lowest pit, there to wait the 
arrival of his eanting and Covenanting sponso, whom wo 
hIiuII now (fiko tlio libiTly of rarryiiig to In'ad-ijuarti'rH, 
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there to awatt her sentence, for decoying a king’s sworn 
servant and a sergeant, from. Ins duty and allegiance. 

No sooner said than done, was the order of tlicsc dread¬ 
ful times. Catherine Chalmers was placed in one of her 
fathers carts; and, notwitlistanding every remonstrance, 
and an assurance that poor Catherine was now a widow, 
she was placed bet^^'Lxt two soldiers, who rode alongside 
the cart on horseback, and conveyed her to Dumfries, there 
to stand her trial before tlie Sheriff, Clavers, (ind the in¬ 
human Laird of Lag. When arrived at her destination, 
she. was put under lock and key, but allowed more personal 
liberty than many others who were accused of crimes more 
heinous in the eyes of the persecutors, than tho.se of which 
she was merely suspected to be guilty. It so happened, 
tliat the quarterly meeting of the court was held in a few 
days, and the chief witness produced against Catherine 
Wilson, was a servant maid of her father, who was com¬ 
pelled, very much against her will, to bear evidence to her 
having seen Sergeant Wilson and her mistress (for Cathe¬ 
rine kept her father’s house) several times together in the 
old tower, as well as under a particular tree at the end of 
the old avenue, and tliat her mistiness had told her that 
Sergeant Wilson was heartily tired of the service in Avhich 
he M’^as engaged. Her own father, too, was compelled to 
confess, that he had had an interview with the sergeant, in 
tlie tower, who had confessed to him the marriage, had 
asked and with difficulty obtained his forgiveness, and that 
he meditated a departure along with his wife, to some dis¬ 
tant place, beyond the reach of his enemies. There was no 
direct evidence, however, that Catherine had persuaded him 


to desert, or to vilify the service which he had left; and 
the court were about to dismiss her simjMciter from tlic 
bar, when, to the amazement of all, Catherine rose in lier 
place, and addressed the court to the following purpose:— 
“And now ye have done your utmost, and I am innocent, 
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in as far as your cvidcnoo has gone; hut I am not inno- 
OHHT—I am deeply guilty, if guilt ye deem it, in t lis 
matter. ’Twas I tl.at first aw.akcncd poor William’s con¬ 
science to a sense of his danger, in serving an emissary of 
Satan j ’twas I that spoke to him of the blood that cries 
day and night under tlio Altar; ’twas I that made him 
Ircmble—ay, as an aspen leaf, and as some here will yet 
shake before the Judge of all—when I brought to his re¬ 
collection the bruUl scenes which he had witne.ssed, and m 
whicli he had taken a part; ’twas 1 that agiecd to marry 
liiin privately, without my dear fatlicr’s consent, (wliose 
pardon 1 have sought on my knees, and whoso blessing 
I.avc already obtained,) [hereupon her father nodded asscid) 
provided he would desert, and retire with me, at least tor 
a time, beyond the reach of ye all—ye nie.sscngers ot evil 

sent to scourge a guilty and backsliding race; twius t m 

visited him night after night in that old tower, which 
you inhumanly set on lire, and in which O my (<od! 
Iloronpon she laid hold of the desk before her, and would 
have dropped to the earth, had not an ofiicer in attendance 
Bupported her, and borno her, under the authority of the 
court, into the open air. She was now, notwithstanding 
licr Holf-accuHation, declared to be at liberty; anti inime- 
iliatcly, so soon as strength was given her, retired into t le 
l.ouso of an ac.|iiaint.ance ami relative, where suitable resto¬ 
ratives ami refreshments were administi're.d. Xhe louso 
udi.uc her friend lived was clo.se upon what is calletl the 
Samis of Dnnil’ries, mljoining to the river, which up to lln.s 
„..int is navigable, and whore l.oats are generally to be seen. 
During the night, she disaiipeared, and. though all scare i 
was made at home ami everywhere else, she was not hoar, 
of. Her father at first took her disaiiiicarance sat y •(' 
heart' but time seeinetl to hav.i a renie.lial ellect U|tt>ii 
HpinH I.« at Wngll. .■von intn 

'riiings wi'iit on Ibr years amt years, very miicli m tlio 
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way at Barjarg. The old man’s hairs gradually wluteued 
and became more scanty, whilst this loss was made up for 
by an increase of wrinkles. The only change in his habits 
were not unfrequeiit visits which he payed to an old frieiit, 
he said, in Wliitehavcn, and from which he always returned 
in high spirits. It might have been stated formerly that, 
when the ashes of the old tower were searched* tiftci thc^ 
had cooled, for the body of poor AVilson, no such body 
was found—but the inference was made by the neighbours, 
that the remains had been early removed by his Asifes 
orders, who would naturally wish to possess herself of 
so valued a deposit. In fact, the whole transaction melted 
away in the stream of time, like tlie snow-flake on the sur¬ 
face of the watery and tilings went on very much us usual. 
(Six long years revolved, juid still no word of Catherine 
Wilson. Many conjectured that she had missed her foot 
in the dark, and fallen into the river, and been carried out 
to sea by the reflux of the tide. Others again hinted at 
suicide, from extreme grief; and some very charitable 
females nodded and winked something meant to be sig¬ 
nificant, about some people’s not being easily known 
-—and that some people, provided that they got a grip of 
a man, would not bo very nice about the object or the 
manner! 

Oh, what a blessed thing it was when King William 
came in!—and with him came amnesty, and peace, and 
restoration! It was upon a fine summer evening, in the 
year 1G89, just six years after the mysterious disappear¬ 
ance of Catherine Wilson, that the old guidinan of Barjarg 
was sitting enjoying the setting sun at his own door, on 
the root of an old tree, which had been converted into a 
dais^ or out-of-doors seat. It was about the latter end of 
July, that most exubei'antly lovely of all months, when 
Adam Chalmers, with Rutherford’s Letters on his knee, 
sat gazini: unon one of the most beautiful landscapes 
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wliicli our own romantic country can boast of. Before 
Liin flowed the Nitli, over its blue pebbles, and through a 
thousand windings; beyond it were the woods and hills of 
Closeburn, all blooming and blushing in the setting beams 
of the sun, and rising up, tier above tier, till they termi¬ 
nated in the blue sky of the east. To the left were the 
Louther Hills, with their smooth-green magnificence, bear¬ 
ing away into the distance, and placed, as it were, to shelter 
this happy valley from the stormy north and its wintry 
blasts. At present, however, all idea of storm and blast 
was incongruous, for they seemed to sleep in the suns 
effulgence, as if cradled into re 2 >ose by the hand of God. 
To the south, and hard at liand, were the woods and the 
fields of Collestown, with the echoing Linn, and the rush 
of many waters. O land of our nativity!—how deeply 
art thou inq^ressed ujmn this 2 )Oor brain!—go where we 
—see what we may—tliou art still unique to us—thou 


art still sui)erior to all other lands. 

It was eight o’clock of the evening above referred to, 
when a chaise entered the old avenue, passed the ruins of 
the Tower and the old mansion-house, and drew up imme¬ 
diately oj)positc old Adam Chalmers. The stejjs were im¬ 
mediately let down, and out sprung, with a bound, the 
long lost child, tlic blooming and matronly looking 
AVilson. Behind licr followed one whom the reader, I 


trust, has long ago considered as dead, and perha 2 )S buried, 
lier manly and rejoicing husband William Wilson, handing 
out a fine girl of live years of age, a boy about throe, and 
an infant still at the breast! it was indeed a joyous meet¬ 
ing; and the old man bustled about, embracing and {)ress- 
ing his child, and then surveying, with silent and intense 
interest, liis grandchildren; taking the oldest on his knee, 
and [lermitting him all manner of intercourse with his 

wrinkles and his grey hiiirs. ^ ^ 

One of TiUg’s troop, the intimate and attached Irieiid ot 
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tlie sergeant, Lad conveyed to him. by means of a let er, 
the fact, that his haunt was discovered; and that Lag luu 
sworn ho would search him out like a fox, in s loi , 
that he would burn the old tower about his cars. i 
thought struck Wilson, that even though he should now 
escape, the pursuit would still be continued; hut that, it h 
could by any means persuade his enemies that he h.u 
perished in the flames, the search of course would cease. 

As he was occupied with these thoughts, it occurred to 
him, that, by placing a couple of pillows, dressed in some 
old clothes, which were lying about, and which belongcc 
to the former tenant, in the topmost turret of the tower, he 
might impose the belief upon Lag and his party, that he 
had actually perished in the flames. Having comniuni- 
cated this plan to his friend in the troop by a secret mes¬ 
senger, he immediately, and without waiting even to adver¬ 
tise his wife of the deception, departed, and hastened on to 
a brother’s house in the neighbourhood of Dumfries, where 
he lay concealed. By the management of his friend, the 
deception was accomplished; for he even swore to the 
captain, that he heard Wilson scream, and jump upwards, 
and then sink dow'ii into the devouring flames. The trial 
was not unknown to Wilson, and he had prevailed upon 
his brother, w'ith a few friends sworn to secrecy, to assist 
liiin in possessing himself of the person of his wife, in 
going to or coming from the court-house. ^Matters, how'- 
ever, succeeded beyond his utmost hopes. His spouse was 
liberated, and, by means of a boat Avell manned, he reached 
Douglas in the Isle of Man in safety, in the course of 
eight-and-forty hours. There, at last, he was safe, being 
beyond immediate pursuit, and indeed being supposed to 
be dead; and there, by a successful speculation or two, 
with money which had been left him by an uncle, utter 
whom he was named, and who had prospered in the Vir¬ 
ginia trade, he soon became prosperous, and even wealthy. 
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Ilis -wife Laving a natural desire to see her father, took 
means to have him apprised of the secret of their retreat. 
His visits, nominally to England, were in fact made to 
Douglas, and the Revolution now put it in the power of 
Sergeant Wilson to return with his young and interesting 
family to tlie farm of Barjarg, and to purchase the property 
on wliicli the old house stood, it being now in tlic market j 
to refit the old burnt tower; to rel)uild the old castle, and 
to live there along witli old Adam for several years, not 
only in comfort, but in splendour. When engaged over a 
bottle, of which he became ultimately rather more fond 
than was good for liis health, he used to amuse his friends 
with the above narrative, adding always at the end—The 
burning o me has been the making o^ me. * The property 
has long passed into other hands, and is now in tlie family 

, su^yli was its destination for at least fifty 
years, during the life of the sergeant, and tlie greater part 

ol the life of tlie son, who, being a spendtlirift, spent and 
sold it. 

XI.-HELEK PALMER. 


Helen rainier was originally from Cumberland; lier 
jiarents were English, but her lather had removed with 
Helen, an only daughter, whilst yet a child, to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Closeburn Castle, to a small village which 
still goes by the name of Croalchapel. There the husband 
and father had been employed originally as forester on the 
estate of Closeburn, belonging to Sir lloger Kirkpatrick, 
and had afterwards become chambciiain or factor on the 
same property. Peter Palmer was ji superior man. He 
had been well educated for the time in which he lived, and 


Inid been employed in Cumberland in kcc2)ing accounts for 
a mining establishment. Tlie dcjath, however, in child¬ 
birth, of his beloved and well-born wife, (she had married 
below her station,) had, for .some time, di.smisted him with 
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lifCj fliid his intellects had nearly given way. Having 
coininitted several acts of insanity, so as to make liimself 
spoken of in the neiglibourhood, he took a moonlight flit- 
witli his child and a faithful nurse, and, wandering 
].orth and iiortli, at last fixed his residence in the locality 
already mentioned, where he was soon noticed as a superior 

person by the Laird of Closeburn, and advanced as iias 
been stated. 

Helen Palmer was the apple of her father s eye; he vrould 
permit no one but the nurse to approach lier person, and 
lie himself was lier only instructor; he taught her to read, 
to write, and to calculate accounts; in short, every spare 
liour he had was spent with little Helen. There you might 
sec him, after dinner, with Helen on his knee, his forest 
dog sleeping before him, and a tumbler of negus on a small 
table by his side, conversing with his child, as lie would 
Iiave done with her mother; holding her out at arm’s length, 

to mark her opening features; and then again straining'her 
to his bosom in a paroxysm of tears. 

“Just my Helen—my own dear Helen anew!” he would 
“oh, my child—my child!—dear, dear art thou to 

thy poor heart-broken father! but I will live for tliee!—I 

Avill live witli thee!—and when thou diest, child, thou 

slialt sleep on this breast—thou shalt be buried, child, 

in thy father’s dust; and thy mother and we shaU mccti 

and I will tell her of her babe; of that babe which cost 

hei so much, and we vvdll rejoin in divine love for ever and 
ever!” 

Oh, how beautiful is 2:)aternal affection 1 —tlie love of an 
only surviving parent for an only child—and she a female. 
It IS beautiful as the smile of Providence on benevolence— 
It IS strong as the bond which bi.ids the world to a com¬ 
mon centie it is enduring as the affections which, being 
cherished on earth, are matured above! 

^ s Helen grew up, her eye kindled, her brow expanded, 
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her cliceks freshened into tlie most delicious bloom, and she 
walked on fairy footsteps of the most delicate impression. 
Her feet, her liands, her arms, her bust, her whole person, 
Bpokc licr at once the lady of a thousand descents—ages 
liad modelled her into aristocratic symmetry. liut with all 
this, there was a rustic simplicity about her, an open, franlc, 
unaflectod manner, wliicli seemed to say, as plain as any 
manner could, 1 am not ashamed of being my father’s 
daughter.’* AVlicn Helen Palmer had attained her sixtecntli 
year, she was quite a woman—not one of your thread-paper 
l)ulrushes, which shoot upwards merely int^ unfleshed 
gentility ; but a round, linn, well-spread, and formed 
woman—a bonny lass, invested with all the delicacy and 
Boftness of a complete lady. Her bodily accomplishments, 
however, were not her oiily recommendation; her mind 
was unusually acute, and her memory was stored Avilh 
mneli and varied information. iSho knew, for example, 
that tin*, age in whicli she lived was one of cruelty and 
bh)odshed ; that the second Charles, who, at that time, 
filled the throne, was a sensual tyrant; that ].iag, Clavers, 
I )onglaH, .lohnstone, and others, were bloody persecutors; 
and tlnit even Sir Poger Kirkpatrick himself, the linmano 
and aiuiablo in many respeclH, was a friend of the castle” 
- of Ihe court—and wmdd n(»t permit any of the poor per- 
fv(j(;nl(*d ronmant to t'ak(^ refuge in the linns of Creeho]>e, t>r 
in any of l.ln? fastm'sses on his estate of Closebunu AH 
this grieved iJi'len’s hc'art; but Iier father had taught her 
that it WiiH her duty, as well as his own, to bo silent on 
Bin’ll subjects, and not to give olVenee to one whose hn'r.d 
ho was eating, and whoso luilronago ho had enjoyed l»» so 
great an extent, 

'riiere were lVe(|nent visiters, in those days, at Closeburn 
(Jastle. In (iiet, with all the ehivalrie hospitality of aneieiit 
tiiiioH uml of an ane.imit family, »Sir Pogor kiqit, in a manner, 
upon lioiists Ifnring dimnw*. the dniwbriilge was regnlaily 
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elevated, and, for a couple of hours at least, none might 
enter. This state ceremony had cost the family of Kirk¬ 
patrick many broad acres; for, ^vhen the old and heirless 
proprietor of the fine estate of Carlaverock called at the 
castle of Closeburn, with the view of bequeathing his whole 
property to the then laird, the drawbridge was up—he was 
refused immediate entrance, because Sir Thomas was at 
dinner. “ Tell Sir Thomas,” said the enraged visitor, “ tell 
your master to take his dinner, and with zest; but tell him, 
at the same time, that I will put a better dinner hj Ids 
table this day than ever was on it.” So he went on to 


Drunilanrig, and left the whole property to Douglas td 
Queensberry. Such, however, was not the reception of 
some young gentlemen who arrived about this time at the 
castle of Closeburn, on a sporting expedition, with dogs 
and guns, and a suitable accompaniment of gamekeeijers 
and other servants. These strangers were manifestly Eng¬ 
lishmen, but from what (Quarter of England nobody knew, 
and, indeed, nobody inquired. They were only birds of 
passage, and" would, in a month or so, give place to another 
arrival, about to disappear, in its turn, from a .similar cause. 
As Helen Palmer was one day walking, according to her 
wont, amongst the Barmoor-woods, in her immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, a hare crossed her path, followed closely' by a 
greyhound, by which it was immediately killed. Poor 
Helen started, screamed, and dropped her book in an agony 
of pity. She had not been accustomed to such barbaritie.s: 
and the poor dying animal cried like a child, too, as it ex¬ 
pired ! At this instant, a horseman brought up his steed 
in her presence, and, ininicdiately alighting, proceeded, in 
le most polite and delicate manner imaginable, to adminis¬ 
ter such relief as was in his power. lie bcaged her to be 

tu. ' ieelin,-, siiotiia iu.vt.r be lascer;ite<l a-aiti in 

tl.s n,annei., us tke, „.ei, sen,::!” 
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else at a pater distance from her abode. Upon rceovor- 
ing J.erself, Helen felt asliained at her position, and even at 
lier weakness m betraying her feelings, and, begging the 
stiangers paidon for the interruption to his sport which 
s le had occasioned, with a most graceful courtesy she witli- 
drew from his sight. Tl.e stranger was exceedingly struck 
with her appearance. It was not that she was beautiful 
for with beautiful women he had long been familiar; but 
there was something in the expression of her countenance 
winch nnide him tremble all over—she was the vc.ry picture 
of Ins l.ither; nay, his own features and hers bore a close 
resemblance. The same indefinite terror which had seized 
this young and exceedingly handsome sportsman had pene¬ 
trated the breast of ] lelcn. The rcsemblauco of the stranger 
to her.sclf, was what struck her witli amazement. There 
was the same arched eyebmw—the same hazel eye—and 
llie same dimple in the chin. Ikvddes, there was an all- 
over Humeness in the air, manner, and even stei., which she 
could not, with all her eflbrts, drive from her Tecollectiou. 
.She did not, however, think jiroper to inform her father of 
tins little foolish inoidont; but, ere .she went to bed that 
night, she snrviwed herself in the glass with more than 
M'onte.l attention. {Still, still, she was left in surprise, by 

comparing what she saw with what she recollected—the 
iimige in her bosom with that in the gla.s.s. 

.bli-xt day, u.s might have been anticipated, the slranger 
lalhd to sec if she ha<l rocovereil from her fright, and .sjient 
a conaidoridilo time in very pleasing convor.satioii. Her 
lalhei- happeneil to be in the wriling oflice at the lime, and 
dni not see him. 'riie.se call,s were n'lieated from time to 
lime, till at last it bneanie evi.lent to all about (lie castle, 
that the young heir of Aliddlelield, in Cnmberjand, was 
deeply in love, lie had almost (uil.irely gi\*eii up his for- 
nun* amnsoiimnts, and ov«-n railed against the cruelty of 

Mr, Clraham, a near connection of him of 
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jL^etherby, was a young person of an excellent heart, and 
of a large property, to which, from his father’s death, by 
an accident, he had just succeeded. He was besides, one 
of the handsomest men in Cumberland; and it was re¬ 
ported that Sir James Graham’s oldest daugliter had ex¬ 
pressed herself very favourably respecting her kinsman’s 
pretensions to her hand, should lie 'presume so high I How¬ 
ever, his heart was not in the match, and he liad made, 
this visit to his father’s intimate friend, in order to avoid 
all importunity on a subject which was irlcsorae to him. It 
is useless to mince the matter. Helen, in spite of her 
father’s remonstrances and representations, was deeply and 
irrecoverably in love with the gallant Graham, and lie, in 
his turn, was at least equally enamoured of tlie face, per¬ 
son, manners, mind, and soul, ot the lovely and fascinat¬ 
ing Miss Palmer. 


There was only one subject on which there was any 
division of opinion betwixt the lovers—Helen was every 
inch a Covenanter; whilst Mr William was rather, if 
anything, inclined to view their opposition to government 
as factious and inexcusable. He did not, indeed, approve 
of the atrocities which were practising every day around 
him, and in the parish of Closeburn in particular; but 
he ventured to hope that a few instances of severity would 
put an end to the delusion of the people, and that they 
would again return to their allegiance and their parish 
churches. Helen was mighty and magnificent in the cause 
of non-conformity and humanity. She talked of freedom 
conscience, religion, on the one hand-of tyranny, treachery' 
oppression, and cruelty, on the other—till Jilr Willian/ 
either convinced, or appearing to be so, fairly gave in, pro¬ 
mising most willingly, and in perfect good faith, that he 
would never assist the Laird of Closeburn, or of La^- iu 
any ot their unhallowed proceedings. 

One day u lieu Helen and her lover (for it was now no 
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secret) were on .1 walk into the Barmoor-wood, they were 
naturally attracted to the siwt where their intercourse 
had begun ; and, sitting down opposite to each other on 
le trunks of some felled trees, they gradually began a 
somewhat confidential conversation respecting their birth 
and parentage. Helen disguised nothing; she was boru 
in Cumberland, and brought hero whilst a child; her 
mother, whoso name was Helen Graham, had died at her 
urth. At the mention of this name, the stranger and 
lover started convulsively to his feet, and running up to 
and embracing Helen, ho exclaimed—“O God! O God! 


you are my own cousin!” Helen fainted, and was with 
tlifiiculty recovered, by an application of water from the 
adjoining brook. It was indeed so. Out of delicacy, l^Ir 
William had made no particular inquiries at Helen respect¬ 
ing her mother; and Helen, on tlic other hand, knew that 
(«raham is an almost universal name, in Cumberland in 
particular. 'J'his, tlierefore, excited no suspicion; but true 
It IS, and of verity, these two similar and afllanccd beings 
were cousins-gorinan. Helen Graham, the sister of tiio Lord 
of MidclIofifM huving married iKMicaili her rank, was aban- 
rloiud by lici brother and family, and lier namo was never 
mentioned in Afiddleheld TIonso. ,/\n old servant, how- 
<!ver, of the family had made the yonng Iioir master of the 
fact of the marriage, and of tlio death of his old aunt; but 
he could not toll what had beeomo of the father or the 
clidfl , he Hiippostnl that tliey lu'ul citJior clied or gone to 
the plantations abroad j and there the matter rested till 
til is Htiihlen and nnex|>octefl discovery. I'eter Paluu'r, the 
latlii'r of Melon, was altogether unaccpiainted with William 
(Jrahnm, as ho was a mere child when Poter left Ouni- 
liorland; and his father had used him so cruelly as to 
make him avoid his n\Hidonco and [u’eseneo as carefully as 

IxissibliL 

^^oiihl f(i lifL'iveii >ve could stfip her(', and gratify tliu 
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rearler witli a wedding, and ,as much malninoiiiid liajipincs.-j 
as poor mortality can possibly inherit!—But it may not be. 

As Lockhart says beautifully of Sir Walter, we hear “ the 
Sound of the muffled drum.” 


Sir Roger and all the friends of Mr William Graham 
were opposed to his union witli Miss Palmer, as Graham 
always ealled her. Her own father, too, was opjjosed to 
her forming a connection with the son of one who had 
treated him so cruelly, and, as he thought, unjustly—and 
it became manifest to William, as he was in every sense of 
the word his own master, that had he his fiiir betrothed in 
the leas of Middleficld, he might set them all at defiance, 
and effect their union peaceably, according to tlie rules of 
the church. In an evil hour, Helen consented to leave licr 
father’s house by night, along with her William, and on 
horseback, to take tlieir way across the Border for Cum¬ 
berland. They had reached the parish of Kirkconnel about 
two 0 clock in the morning, and were giving their horses a 
mouthful of water in the little stream called Kirtle, when a 
shot was heard in the immediate neighbourliood—it v'as 
heard, alas! by two only, for the tliird was dying, and in 
the act of falling from her seat in tlie saddle. She was 
caught by a servant, and by her lover; but she could only 

say —“I am gone—I am gone!” before breathing her 
Ia.st. Oh, curse the hand that fired the sliot? It 
T'as, indeed, an accursed hand, but a fatal mistake. It 
was one of tlie bloody persecutors of Lag’s troop, wlio, hav¬ 
ing been appointed to watch at tliis spot for some Covenan- 
ers wio were expected to be passing on horseback into 
ngland, m order to escape from the savage cruelty of 
Itar persecutors, l,ad immediotely, ami i„ drunken bliucl- 

Sronp. Tlie ball, alas! 
ok too fetal effect in the heart of Helen Miner; and it 

it,“ » h 1“ri"? “ ..-presents 


Y • *1 O > V , I ^ 1 1 ^ 

living, tlie daughter of the laird of Kirlc- 
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coiinel,” that tlic following most jiatlictic versos were 
written :— 

I wish r wore where ITclen lies; 

^iglit fviul <Iiiy on me slie cries; 

Oh, tliut I were wliero Helen lies, 

On fair Kirkconnel lea! 

Oil, Helen fair boyoiul compare. 

Ill make a garland of thy hair; 

^hall hind my heart for ever mair, 

Until the day 1 dee. 

‘‘thirst ho ihn heart that tlionght tlio thought, 

And curst the haml that fired the shot, 

'Vhoii in my arms hurd Helen dropped 
On fair Kirkconnel leal*’ 


^fl*‘ TIIK CAIUXY (LVVK MlMl*. 

Micro is a wild, iiiiinfialiitcd district, wliicli sepanitos 
Nitlisdalo from Annandalo, in Dumfriossluro. It is called 
Mavin Muir; and, tliougli lonely, and oov’^orod with sprefc 
and heather, exhibits some objects which merit the atteu- 
lioii of tlio traveller in tlio wildcrnesH,. ■ There is the King’s 
Ijoch, the Kings Hum, and tho King’s Chair, all records 
of King flames V, s celeliratcd raiil to subduo ilio thiovc's ('if 
Annandalo. I rad it ion says, what scorns extremely likely, 
that lie spent a night in the midst of this muir; and hcnco 
the ajipdlations of royalty whieh adhere to tho olijccts 
Mhieh witnessed his Invoinic. Hut, although tho localities 
relern'd to possosH !in inttn’cst, tiny aro exceeded, in this 
lespecli, hy a nnmher of “eairns/* by which the summits of 
H(;v(;ral hills, or rising grounds, arc tojipcd. These cairns, 
■whieli amount Id fiv'(} or six, aro all within sight of each 
other, all on eminences, and all composed of an inimonso 
mass of hxmi, water-worn stones. And yet the neighhonr- 
hood is tri'o Irom stoiu's, being Iiare, uikI fit for sheep- 
fiastnragn only. radilion says nothing of these eairiis in 
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particular; or, indeed, very little of any similar collections, 
frequent as they are in Scotland and throughout all Scan¬ 
dinavia. Stone coffins, no doubt, have been discovered in 
them, and Imman bones; but, beyond this, all is surmise 
and uncei tciintv. Often, wlien yet a boy, and engaged in 
fisliing in tiie King’s Burn, have we mounted these pyramids, 
and felt that we were standing on holy ground. “ Oli ” 
thought Ave, “ that some courteous cairn would blab it out 
what tis they are!” But the cairns were silent; and hence 
the necessity we are under of professing our ignorance of 
what they refused to divulge. But there is a la^-ge opening 
in the side of one of these cairns, respecting which tradition 
lias preserved a pretty distinct narrative, which we shall 

now venture, for the first time, to put under types, for t‘ho 
instruction of our readers. 

^ Tlie whole hill country, in Dumfriesshire and Gallowav 
in par is riddled, as it were, with caves and Jiidinx'- 

places. These, no doubt, afforded refuge, during the ei-^hl 
and-twenty years of inhuman persecution, to the poor 

“*■ “ Jfur 

or by b m They existed from time immemorial, and we™ 
the work of that son of night and darkness-the smuggler 
who, m posing from the Brow at the month of the Nith’ 
rom Bombay, near Kirkcndhright, or from tho estuary of 
Crcc, with untaied goods from tlio Isle of Man—then 

a separate and independent kingdom-found it convenient 

caves in the locality to which wrrefcrtharinT“'“' 

tbrougb the long, rank heather, we hav^ 1™ 2ZT'° 

srSei, “of ‘r:*’ 'r 

- pcaera:? ^nS 
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and closed by the shepherds, as tlicy were dangerous pit- 
fidls in the way of their Hocks. In the time, however, to 
wliich we refer—namely, in the year 1()S3—they were not 
onl}^ open, but kept, as it were, in a state of repair, being 
tenanted by the poor, persecuted remnant (as they ex¬ 
pressed it) of God’s people. That the reader may fully 
understand tlie incidents of this narrative, it will be neces¬ 
sary that lie and wo travel back some hundred and fifty 
years, and some miles from the farm-house of Aucliincairn, 
tljat we may have ocular demonstration of the curious con¬ 
trivances to which the love of life, of liberty, and of a good 
conscience, liad compelled our forefathers to have rccoui'so. 
'rinit cairn wliich appears so entire and complete, of wliich 
the stones seem to have been huddled together without 
any reference to arrangement whatever, is, nevertheless, 
hollow underneath, and on occasions you may see—but 
only if you examine it narrowly—the blue smoke seeking 
its way in tiny jets through a thousand apertures. There 
is, ill fact, room for four or five individuals. lleneath, 
there are a few plaids and bed-covers, with an old chair, a 
stool, and seats of stone. There is likewise a fire-place and 
Homo j)eatH, extracted from the adjoining moss. Ihit there 
is, in fact, no entrance in this direction. You must bend 
your course round by the brow of that hollow, over which 
the In^ather hangs profusely; ami there, by dividing and 
gently lifting up the heathy cover, you will be able to 
insert your person into a small orifice, from which you will 
escape into a dark but a roomy dungi'on, which will, in 
its turn, conduct you through a narrow passage, into the 
V(*ry heart or centre of this seemingly solid accumulation 
of stones. When tluu’e, you will have light such as Milton 
gives to ramlemonium~just ns much as to make darkness 
visilih*, tJiroiigh the small, and, on the outside, invisible 
crevii'es Iw’twixt the stones. iShould you be surprised in 
your lighbal and lin^ apartment—should any accident or 
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search bring a considerable weight above yon, so as to 
break tlirough your sliglitly supported roofing—you can 
retreat to your ante-room or dungeon, and from thence, if 
necessary, make your way into the adjoining linn, along 
the bottom of which, you may ultimately find skulking- 
shelter, or a pathway into a more inhabited district. Now 
tliat you have surveyed this arrangement, as it existed a 
liundred and fifty years ago, we may proceed to give you 
the narrative which is connected with it. 

In the year above referred to. the persecution of the 
saints was at its height-Clavers, in particular, went about 
le TOuntry with Ins dragoons, whom he designated (like 
the infamous Kirk) his Lambs, literally seeking to hurt 
an destroy in all the hill country, in particular of Dum 

Uad o« “ K ™ » marked apot ,• 

It had often been a city of refuge to the shelterleas and the 

r; Me' and “ “ “ 

to CoD Tv” ani 

p to the inhabitants themselves. There was 
now therefore, no longer any refuge to the faithful at 
Auchincairn; in fact, to come there was to meet the enlnv 
half-way-to rush as it were into the jaws of the 

conventicles, had rendered himseK^K and his attending 
been described. With I ^ 

and comfortless retreat, the BeT^Lberr?r 
conform to the Cl ' 

to the mountain, to'proach' W I'-tii taken 

the Sacrament of the Sunner'^’^d even to dispense 

known to the shepl, rrS"t . r?'"' 

P lords of the district, and, indeed to the 
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wliole family of Aucliincairn; but no one ever was sua- 
pected of imitating the conduct of the infamous Baxter, 
who had proved false, and discovered a cave in Olencaiin, 
where four Covenanters were immediately shot, and two 
left hanging upon a tree. On one occasion, a little inno¬ 
cent girl, a grand-daughter of old "Walter, was surprised 
whilst carrying some provisions towards the bill-retreat, by 
a party of Clavers’ dragoons, who devoured the provisions, 
and used every brutal method to make the girl disclose the 
secret of the retreat; but she was neither to be intimidaued 
nor cajoled, and told them plainly that she would rather 
die, as her granduncle had done before her, than betray her 
trust. They threw her into a peat-hag filled with water, 
and left her to sink or swim. She did not swim, however, 
but sank never to rise again. Her spirit had been broken, 
and life had been rendered a burden to her. She expressed 
to her murderers, again and again, a wish that they would 
send her to meet her uncle (as she termed it) "William. 
Her body was only discovered some time after, when the 
process of decomposition had deformed ^ne of the most 
pleasing countenances which ever beamed with innocence 

and piety. 

‘‘The old hound will not be far off, when the jounj^ 
whelp was so near,” exclaimed Clavers, upon a recital of 
the inhuman murder. “We must watch the muiis by 
night; for it is then that these creatures congrepte and 
fatten. We must continue to spoil their feasting, and 
leave them to feed on cranberries and moss-water.” In 
consequence of this resolution, a strict watch was set all 
along Gavin Muir; and it became almost impossible to 
convey any sustenance to the famishing pair; yet the thing 
was done, and wonderfully managed, not in the night-time, 
but in the open day. One shepherd would call to another, 
iu the note of tl.e curlew or the miresnipe, and without 
exciting suspicion, convey from the corner of his plaid the 
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iinoe.'isary refreshments, even clown to a bottle of Nantz. 
The cave was never entered on such occasions; but the pro¬ 
visions were dropped amidst the rank lieather: and a par¬ 
ticular whistle immediately secured tlieir disappearanca 
Night after night, tlierefore, were these prowlers disap¬ 
pointed of their object, till at last, despairing of success, or 
thinking, probably, that the birds had escaped, they betook 
themselves, for the time, elsewhere, and the cairn was re¬ 
lieved from siege. Clavers, in fiict, had retired to Gallo¬ 
way, along with Grierson and Johnstone, and the coast was 
clear, at )ea.st for the present. 

It was about the latter end of October, when J^lr Lawson 
^^as preaching and dispensing the Sacrament to upwards of 
a Imndred followers, in the hollow where stood the Kiin'-’s 
CuAir. lliis locality was wonderfully well suited for the 
|)urjx)3c it was, in fact, a kind of auiphithccatre, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by rising ground, and in the centre 
of which three large stones constituted a chair, and several 
seats of the same material were ranged in a circular form 
around. The stones remain to this hour, and the truth of 
this de.scription c.in be verified by any one who crosses 
<!avin Muir. It was a moonlight night—a harvest moon— 
and Mr Lawson, having handed the Sacramental cup 
around, was in the act of concluding with prayer, when 
the note of a bird, seemingly a plover, Avas heard at a great 
distance. It was responded to by a similar call, somewhat 
nearer; and, in an instant, a messenger rushed in upon 
their retreat, out of breath, and exclaiming, “ You arc lost! 

—you are all dead men!—Claver.s is within sight, and at 
ull gaLop, with all his troop at his back.’* 

One advantage which the poor pensecuted had over their 
l)ersecutors, was a superior knowledge of localities. In an 
inst^t the hoUow was tenantless; for the inmates had fled 

• directions, and to various coverts and outlets into the 
^ a e of Annan. The minister alone remained at his p(,st 
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continuing in ejaculatory prayer, and resisting all persua¬ 
sion even to take advantage of tlie adjoining cairny cave. 
]n vain did AValtor Gibson delay till the last moment, and 
talk of his farther usefulness. IMr Lawson’s only answer 
was “ I am in tlie hands of a merciful Master, and, if he 
has more service for me, he himself will provide a way for 
my escape. I have iicither wife nor child, nor, I may say, 
i*elation, alive. I am, as it were, a stranger in the land of duty. 
If the Lord so will it that the man of blood shall prevail over 
me, he will raise up others in my stead, fitter to serve him 
eflectually tlian ever I have been; but, Walter, yon have a 
bonny family of grandchildren around 3^011, and 3"our aiu 
daughter the mother of them a’, to bless 3’ou, and hear 3 t^u 
speak the words of counselling and wisdom j so, make 3^ou 
tor tlie cave and tlie cairn out b3'^ 3'onder—I will e’en re- 
main where I am, and the Lord’s will be done!” Seeing 
that all j)crsuasion was unavailable, and that, by dela3’ing 
his lliglit, he would onl}^ sacrifice Ids own life, witliout sav¬ 
ing that of his filend, Walter appeared to take his depar¬ 
ture lor his jdace of refuge. It was neither Clavers, how- 
ever, nor ].ag, nor Jolmstone, nor Winram, who was upon 
them; but only Cajitain Douglas, from llrumlanrig, to 
which ]»lace secret information of the night’s ?cur/*, as it 
was termed, had been conve3"cd. Captain Douglas’ hands 
W(*re red with blood; he had sliot poor J)aniel ]\I‘Michan 
in Dalveon (lien, and had given word of command to blow 
out his brother’s brains, as has been already recorded in the 
notices of these tinu’S. One of his troop had been wounded 
in th() aflair at Dalveen, and ho was literall}^ furious with 
I’.'igo 1111(1 the thirst of blood. Down, therefore, ]Douglas 
<aimo with about half-a-dozen men, (the rest being on didy 
in Galloway,) determined to kill or lie killed—to [uit an 
end to these nightly conventicles, or jterish in the attem[>t. 

Mr Lawson had taken his position in tlic King’s Chair, 
which., as was formerly described, consisted of ihreti large 
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stones set on cud, around one in the centre, which served 
a-s a scat; and A\ hen Douglas came in sight, nothing aj)- 
j>oarcd visible in the moonshine hut these solitary stones. 

“'Ihey arc oflj by G-d!” exclaimed Douglas; “the fox 
has broken cover—we must continue the chase; and Rob," 
added he, to one who rode near him, “ blaw that bugle 
till it crack again. 'When you start the old fox, I should 
like mightily to be at the death. But—so ho!—what 
have we here?—why, here are bottles and a cup, by Jove! 
These friends of the Covenant arc no enemies, I perceive, 
to good cheer”-putting the bottle to his mouth, and mak¬ 
ing a long pull-“ by the living Jingo! most excellent wine. 

ere, hob, emptying what remained into the silver goblet 
or cup, “ here, line your wcasan with a drop of the red 
t len fertile red hearts blood of the.se psalm-singing, 
cup-kissing gentry. So ho—so ho!—hilloa—one and all— 
t le ox IS under cover still,” (advancing towards the stone 
chair,) -and we thought him afield, too. Stand forth, old 
(-anticles, 0 and 8 th, and let us see whether you have got 
one or five bottles under your belt. What! you won’t or 
you can t stand! Grunt again!—you arc made of stJne 

brL d ^ of the hor.se- 

hngadc do you alight, and be d-d to you, and, ju.st by 

■1 e of thrr'"'’ half-a-dozen bullets in the 

hke he pai.on of Closeburn that one might easii; nS 
idkQ tLe one for tbe other.” ^ 

^ic men had alighted with their holster iiistols and 

i"Zf Id rtf,r 

I'i.a <1.. f rtef f 

ot «P« ».*■ of » ■ Ct“rtl?' 

‘■aup you, l*U.p«d|..3,id a voice fro.,, the trout 
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of tlie band ; ‘‘or, by this broadsword, and these long six- 
footers, you arc all dead men, ere you can say, Presentj 
lire!” Instantly, Douglas saw and coiuj)rehonded his posi¬ 
tion— “To horse!” was his short exhortation, and, in an 
instant, his live followers and himself had cleared the brow 
of the glen, and were out of sight at full speed. “ IShcd 
not their blood!—shed not their blood!” continued to ex¬ 
claim a wcll-knowji voice amongst the band of smugglers — 
lor such the reader may have guessed tliey 'were. It was 
the voice of Walter tlibson, well known to manj'' of the 
smugglei*s ; for again and again they had supplied Aiichin- 
caii*n with Hollands and Nantz. “Shed notone 
l>lood, 1 say; but leave them to Him who has said, ‘Ven¬ 
geance is mine, and I will repay it;’—lie will find His 
own time of revenging the death of my [>oor inurdered 
bairn, whom they drowned in the King’s Rloss, owrc by 
there. But, dear incj, l\Ir liawson, are ye dead or living, 
that ye tak mie tent o’ what’s going on V* In fact, Mr 
Dawson, having given himself up as lost, had coinniitted 
Jiimst^lf, willi shut eyes, so inteiitly to prayei-, that he had 
but a very conihsed notion of what had happened. 

“'The Lord’s will Ix^ done!” li(M\Kohumod at last; “and 
is this yon, Walter (Jibson 1 —fearful! feaa-ful ! —are tlieso 
tin* Bhilistines around you]—and are you and 1 to travel, 
liand in hand, inb) I inmanuers land ?—or, bnt do my ))oor 
eyes deceive me, anti arc these only our good friends, the 
fair ti’aders, come to the rescue, under Hod and his merey^ 

in the titne of onr iieetl]” 

“ I iuUmmI/’ rt'spt)ndetl a known voice—i>liat, namely, at 
whos<^ bidding tlit^ work of death had been staid—‘ 

J\Ir Lawson, wt^ ai'o frimnis and not foes; and, whilst our 
cattle, which are a little blawn, with the haste into which 
they vv(U*e huriical by old Walter here—until the beasts 
bit(% I say, ami eat their corn, we will e on thank Hod, and 
take a little wliet of tlie creature. ^ ou know, such c>m- 
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forts arc not forbidden in tlie laivs of ifoses, or, indeed, 
in any laws but those of this persecuted and oppressed 
land.” 

So saying, he disengaged from a hamper a flagon of 
Nantz, and was about to make use of the Sacramental cup, 
which Douglas had dropped, to convey it around, wdien his 
arm was arrested by the still strong hand of Walter. 

**For the sake of God and bis church—of Him ivho 
shed his blood for poor sinners—profane not, I beseecii 
you, the consecrated, the hallowed vessel whicli I Iiave so 
lately held in these vile hands as the emblem of my purifi¬ 
cation through the blood of sprinkling—profane not, I say, 
that vessel which, when all worldly goods were forfeited 
and relinquished as things of no value, our worthy jiastor has 
borne along iHth him—being the gift of liis parishioners 

to the mountain and the glen—to the desert and the 
wilderness!” 


There needed no further admonition ^ the cup ivas de¬ 
posited in the hands of its owner, and the whole posse 
comilatus spread themselves out on the grass—for, tliough 
all around was heath, this little S2)ot was green and lovely 
—and, by applying the \-e.s.sel directly to their lips, each 
one took a draught so long and hearty that the captain or 
eader had again and again to replenish the measure, Nor 
were Lawson and old Walter Gibson behind in this work 
or refi-eshment. Many a day they had laid themselves 
ow n to rest in the damp and cold cave, with little of food 
and with nothing to cheer and support them but a mouth¬ 
ful, from time to time, of the Solway waters-vh, smwQgled 
hraruiy. are all the children, to a great amount, of 
ciicumstances; and the very men who, but a little ao-o 

themselves as at the point of death-these very men were 

wrdill Tt even exhUarated, by the reviving 

h that they forgot, for the time, their dangers and 
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tlieir privations, and were not displeased to Lear the 
sniiigglers sing tlie old song, ‘^We are merry men all,” 
when a figure aj^proached, out of breath, exclaiming— 

“ The gaugers! the gaugers!—the excisemen from Dum¬ 
fries!” 


In an instant the whole troop stood to arms. TJiey had 
been well-discii^lined j and the liorses, along with the parson 
and Walter, were stowed away, as they called it, behind. 
Tiicy si^oke not; but there was the click of gunlocks, and 
a powerful recover^ on tlic ground, of heavy muskets, with 
barrels fully six feet long, which had been used by their 
fi)refatlicrs in the times of the first Charles and the civil 
commotion. The enemy came up at the gallop; but they 
had [>lainly miscalculated the forces of their opponents—• 
ihenj wore only about fifteen strong; so, wheeling suddenly 

round, they took their departure with as much dis2)atcli as 
they had jidvanccd. 


“ \\'’e must off instantly!” exclaimed the leader of this 
trading band. We must gain the pass of Entcrkin ere 
<lay“dawn ; for these good neighbours will make common 
cause M'ith the King’s troops, whenever they meet them, 
and there will l)e bloody work, I trow, ere these kegs and 
good stoetls change masters.” 

iSo saying, the march immediately proceeded up Cavin 
Afuii*, and the minister and AValtcr took possession of their 
usual retreat—the Cairny Cave 1 have so often referred to. 

Douglas was not thus, by accident, to be foiled in his 
<)bject; for having, in the camrse of a few days, obtained 
additional I'orces from (halloway, he returned to the. search 
in Cavin Muir, wliero ho had, again and again, been told 
meetings still continued to be held, and some leaves of con- 


eenJnient exist( mI. 
sa,itl “ Why, run 


Old liauderdale in council had one day 
down tlu^ devils, likt^ the natives (d 


Janiaica., with blood-hounds.” And the hint was not lost 
on bloody Clavru’S—he had actually a pair of hounds of 
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this description witli liim in Galloway at tliis time; and, 
at Lis earnest request, Douglas was favoured with one of 
them, Down, therefore, this monster came upon Gavin 
Muir, not to shoot blackcocks or muirfowl, in wliich it 
abounded, but to track, and start and pistol, if necessary, 
poor, shivering, half-starved human beings, who had dared 
to think the laws of their God more binding than the em¬ 
pire and despotism of sinful men. The game was a merry 
one, and it was played by “ merry men all forward went 
the hound through muirs and mosses; onward came the 
troop, hallooing and encouraging the animal in pursuit of 
its hori’id instincts. As they passed the moss-hole in which 
the poor grand-daughter of Walter had been suffocated, the 
jest, and the oath, and the merriment wxre at their utmost. 

Had we but a slice of tlie young pup,” said one, to 

flesh our hound with, he would soon scent out the old one 

—they are kindred blood, you know. But what do I see? 

* old Bloody, is it, on the top of the cairn yonder?—and 

Stooping, nosing, and giving tongue most determinedly. 

By the holy poker!—and that’s a sanctified oath—I will on 

and see what’s agoing here.” Thus saying, he put spurs 

to his horse, and, waving his sword round his head, Here 

goes for old Watty!—and may the devil burn me if I do 

not unearth the fox at last!” Onwards they all advanced 

at the gallop; but Jack Johnston was greatly in front, and 

had dashed his horse half-way up the steep cairn, when, in 

an instant, horse and man rusiied down, and immediately 
disappeared. 

'‘Why,” said Douglas, "what has become of Jack?—has 
old Snooty smelt him, and sent for him, on a sliort waraimr 
0 lelp in roasting Covenanters ?—or have tlic fairies, tlio^o 
air dames of the green knowe and the grey cairn, seen ami 
. c mired his proportions, and made a young ‘ Tam Lean of 
I>om- Jack Johnston ? Let us on and see.” 

And see to he sure they did; for there was Jack, lying 
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In the last agonies of death, under his horse, which itself 
was lamed and lying with feet uppermost. Tlie horrid 
hound was lapping, with a growl, the blood wliich oozed 
from the nose and lips of the dying man, and with a dread¬ 
ful curse, the terrible being expired, just as the party came 
within view. He had tumbled headlong, owing to the 
pressure from the horse’s feet, through the slight rafter-work 
beneatli, and had pitched head-foremost against a stone 
scat, ill consequence of which his skull was fractured, and 
his immediate death ensued, Douglas looked like one be¬ 
wildered, he would scarcely credit his eyes; but his com¬ 
panion in arms did the needful; and Jack Johnston’s body 
was removed, his horse shot through the brain, and the 
whole band returned, drooping and crestfallen, to Drumlan- 
rig. Throwing his sword down on the hall table when he 
arrived, he was heard to say, looking wildly and fearfully 
all the while, The hand of God is in this thing, and I 
knew it not.” It is a curious fact, but one of which my 
informant had no doubt, that this very Douglas became, 
after this, quite an altered man. Mr Lawson, who lived 
some years after his death, attended upon him in his last 
illness. ‘‘God only knows tlie heart,” would he say; “but, 
to all outward appearance, William Douglas was a cleansed 
and a sanctified vessel: the mercy of God is infinite—it 
even extended to the thief on the cross,’^ 


Xlir.-I’ORTEUS HOI.E, 


In the west corner of tlie churchyard of Dalgamo—now a 
section of the parish of Closcburn—there is ti small, but 
ncfit lieadstone, with two figures joining hands, as if in the 
attitude of marr3dng. Beneath is written, and still legible 
—“John Porter and Augnas Milligan. They were lovely 
in their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided.” 
TJiero is neither date nor narrative; but, as this part of the 
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churchyard has not been used as a burial-ground since the 
union of the parishes, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
the date must liave been some time betwixt 1660 and 1684 , 
This beautiful and sequestered churchyard, all silent and 
cheerless as it is, lies upon the banks of the Nith, im¬ 
mediately upon its union with the ocean; and near to the 
most famous salmon-fishing pool in the whole river, called 
Porter s Hole. Whilst yet a boy, and attending Closeburn 
school, our attention was, one sunny afternoon, (when the 
trouts were unwilling to visit the dry land,) drawn to the 
little stone in the corner, of which we have just made men¬ 
tion, and recollecting, at the same time, that Porter was the 
name of the pool, as well as of the person buried, we began 
to speculate upon the possibility of there being some con¬ 
nection betwixt the two circumstances—the name of tlie 
individual, and the well-known designation of the blackest 
and deepest pool in the Closeburn part of the river. Near 
to this solitary restingplace of the ashes of our forefathers—■ 
the Harknesses, the Gibsons, and the Watsons of Close- 
burn from time immemorial—there stood, at that time, an 
old cottage, straw or rather ^ra 55 -thatched, (for it was 
covered with green chicken-weed,) where dw’elt, in single 
solitude, Janet M^Gufifoch—whether any relation of the 
celebrated individual of that name mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott, we know not—but there dwelt Janet, a discontented, 
old waspish body of one hundred years of age, according 
to general belief; and, being accompanied by a black cat 
and a broom besom, was marked by us hoys as a decided 
witch. We never had any doubt about it, and the thing 
was confirmed by the Laird of Closeburn’s gamekeeper, who 
swore that he had often hunted hares to Janet’s door; but 
never could start them again. Under all these circum¬ 
stances, it required no common impulse to induce us to 
enter the den of tins emissary of Satan; but our curiosity 
was excited by the similarity of the names Porter’s Grave 
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and “Porters Jlolo,’ (as the pool was familiarly named,) 
e at len^tli mnstci cd faitlij and stren^tlij and conra^^o 
to thrust ourselves past a bundle of withered twigs, wliioh 
served Janet as a door in summer, and as a door-protector 
in the blasts of winter. Janet was as usual at her wheel, 
and crooning some old Covenanting ditty, about 

Oh, gill Lag were dead and streekit, 

A if that his ha’ \\ i niools was theekit!” 

wlien, by means of a six-incli-square skylight, our physiog¬ 
nomy became visible to Janet. 

“ And Avliat art tliou, that’s creeping into an old l>ody’s 
dark den, and leaving ahint tlicc the guid sunshine?” 

We responded by mentioning our name. 

sidd Janet, “come away and sit thee down on 
the creepy there, beside the lieidstane'^*—thou art freely 
welcome, for tliou art o’ tlic seed o’ the faitliful, tlie precious 
salt of the earth ; and the blessing of the Cod of the Cove¬ 
nant will rest upon its children, even to the third and the 
fourth generation !” Thus welcomed, we took our position 
as requested, eyeing all the while the large black cat with a 
somewhat suspicious regard. 

“ The beast winna stir thee,” said Janet, “ it has, like its 
nnld nii.streSH, mair regard for the martyr’s seed.” 

Having hcreu[)on taken ailvantagc of a pause in Janet’s 
(liseonrso, we at once stated the subject of our inquiry, 

“ Ay, ay,” said Janet; “and atweel there is a connection 
betwixt that bonny angel stano, and the pool ca’ed I'orter’s 
Hole. Ay, is there; an an awfii’ connection it is. Put 
'Nvhat (annes thou hero for to torment an auld body like mo, 
wi’ greeting and groaning at my time o’ life? Cae awa, 
gae awa—I. canna tliolo the very thochts o’ the story whilk 
thou cities to ken.” 

1’his only increased our curiosity, and, after some Ilattor- 
ing angnago about Jaiu^t’s good nature, retentive memory. 

** )'/(/<' •filllU'HUll. 
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* 

and Covenanting lineage, the old crone proceeded to the 
following purpose; ;ind, as nearly as we can mind, (f(»r it is 
a talc o’ fifty years,) repeated it in the fallowing words: — 

‘‘ Thou ken’s the auld ruin, bairn, the auld wa’s out by 
there. That’s the auld fann-housc o’ Dalgarno, ere the new 
one at the path-head was biggit; ami there, within the 
wa’s, was ance a warm heart!:, and twa as leal hearts ixs 
ever beat against pin or button. John Porter was young, 
handsome, and the tenant of the best farm in the parisli o’ 
Dalgarno; but he was nae frien to the vile curate, and a 
marked bird, as they ca* it, by Grierson o’ J^ag, in particu¬ 
lar, who had been heard to say, that ho would decant his 
porter for him some day yet, in the shape and colour of 
heart’s bluid. Agnes Milligan was an orphan, brought up 
at Dalgarno—a sisters son o’ the auld Dalgarno, and a fu’ 
cousin, ye ken, o’ the young farmer. They had baith fed 
frae the same plate; slceped under the same roof; played 
at the same sports; and dabbled in the same river—the 
bloodj^, bloody Nith!—from infancy to youth. Oh! sirs! 

but I canna get on ava”-Here Janet sorted her wheel, 

and apparently shed a tear, for she moved her apron corner 
to her eye. ‘‘Awed, tliis was the nicht o’ the wetlding, 
bairn-no this nicht, like; but I think I just see it preserd,' 
for I was there mysel, a wee bit whilking lassie, Lawson' 
guid godly Lawson, Jiad tied the knot, an’ Ave war a’ merry 
like; but it was a fcarfu’ spate, and the Nith went frao 
bank to brae. ‘They are cominl’was the cry. I kenna 
wha cried it, but a voice said it, an’ twenty voices reiK^ated 
It. Lag an’ Lis troop’s coming; they’re gallopin owre the 
Cunning-holm at tliis moment. John Porter llcw to lii.s 
bonnet an’, in an instant, was raised sLv or seven foot hWh 
on his long stilts, with which he had often crossed the Nith 
en nae inoital could tak it on horseback. Agnes 

cloud, .„d .ho «w u,o have „„„ t«k the uator ul 11,! 
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broadest. On he went—for we a’ witnessed what he did—• 
on he went, steady, firm, an’ nnwaverin; but, alas! it was 
liin Itarvest, an some slieaves o’ corn had been carried off 
tlie holms by the spate. Ane o’ them crossed his uppe r 
stilt, an’, in a moment, his feet went frac him, an’ doon lie 
cam into the roarin flood. lie was still near tlie Oloseburn 
bank, an’ we a’ ran down the side to see if we could lielp 
him out. Again an’ again he rose to his feet; but the water 
\vi\& miglity, it was terrible, it just whiiinbled him owre, an’ 
we saw nae mail* o’ him. Agnes ran for Porter’s Hole, 
(tlien only kent as tlie salmon pool,) an’ stood watching tlie 
eddy, as it wliirled sti’aw an’ coni, an’ sic like rubbish, 
.aboot. Her lius aiids Iicad appeared floating in the wliirl 
—.slic screamed, leaped into tlic deep, deep pool, an’ next 
day they were found clasped in each other’s arms. Oh, my 
bairn, ujy bairn!—what brocht ye here the day?” 

Janet was found, next morning, dead in her bed—the 
(*x<‘rritm and i.'xciteinent had kilhal her. 
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The situations of farni-Iioiises, or steadings, as we caii 
t loin in Scotland, are very rarely selected so mucli for 
tlieir bcauty,^ with reference to the surrounding scenery 

we find but few 

in positions which a view-hunter would term 

t„k.„g y feheitoas. Wien they are so, we .-athet pre- 

digibUity and clioioe have agreed in determining tlie^int 

ye , senonsly, though the generality of farm-steSkings have 

httlo to ooast of as regards situation, there are ,0.^^ 
peasing esceptlons. Nay, there are some to be fonnd 

«eiipy.ng the most ehoiee positions-snrronnded with or 

overlooking all that is beautifnl in nature. One of these 
most certainly, is the farm-house of West Main<! • +i ’ 
^nsl. of I.„„ mn, Lanarkshire. 

0 a gentle, isolated eminence that rises in tbo 
centre of a deep and romantic valley formed nf f 

naked verdancy from about the cent piv dl^'V 
View from the honce +i,, • , , upwards. .fJie 

I' a* • 1^ thus, indeed, limited * l-mf +1 • 

limitation IS amply comnensatod -p • , ' ^ ^ 

About fifty yeL ar V b^^^uty. 

house was occupied by one Roberrid ^ii™- 

the entire valley in which it is situated’ 
at this time, consisted of himself ht ! f' 
daughters, Martha and Rosina or R ^ T”’ 
harly called. The former was ’at the°^^’ i" 

m her twentieth year, the laite’rni her Steetl " 

was a good-looking and vnerl f ^’*^ 1 ^ mghteenth. Martha 

««pecb, mid in sevoml oacm,'sh?t mneh 

• ' much surpassed by 
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iior younger sister, Kosy, as tfo, too, prefer to call iior. 
The latter, with personal attractions of no common order, 
was one of the liveliest and most cheerful creatures imagine 
able. Nothing could damp her buoyant spirit; nothing, 
be it what it iniglit, could make her sad for longer than 
ten minutes together. From morning to night slic con¬ 
tinued pouring out, in a voice of the riclicst and most 
touching melod}’', the overflowings of a liglit and innocent 
heart. And scarcely less melodious was the joyous and 
gleeful laugh, in which she ever and anon gave way to the 
prom[)tings of a lively and playful imagination. Let it 
not, liowevcr, bo thought that all this apparent levity of 
manner was tlic result of tan unthinking or uncalculating 
mind, or that it was in her case, as it frequently is in 
others, associated with qualities which exclude the finer 
and better feelings of female nature. It was by no means 
so. With all her gaiety and sportivcncss, she had a heart 
filled with all the tcndcrcst sensibilities of a woman. Her 
attachments were warm and ardent. In character, siinplo 
and sincere, Losy could have died for those she loved; 
and so finely strung were tlio sympathies of her nature, 
tliat tluiy wtM'o wrought on at will by cither mirth or 
[)atli()s, and with each were found equally to accord. 

Jto.sy’s father, Mr Adair, although holding a considerable 
extent of land, and Jiaying a very handsome rental, was yet 
by no means in allluent circumstances. Both his name and 
his credit in the country were on a fair footing, ami ho was 
not encumbered with more debt than he could very easily 
pay. But this was all; there was no surplus—nothing to 
spare; and the less, that he had been liberal in his expen¬ 
diture on the education of his daughters. On this he had 
{nidged no cost; they liad both [lasscd several winters in 
(Basgow, and had there possessed tiuunselves of sumo of 
tlie more (ilegaut accomplishments in female education. 

In cliaracler, Bobert Adair was soinetliing of an original. 
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In speech, blunt, plain, and humorous; but in disposition, 
kind, sincere, and generous. He was, in short, in all re¬ 
spects an excellent and worthy man. On the score of 
education, he had not much to boast of; but this deficiency 

was, in part at any rate, compensated by great natural 
shrewdness and vigour of mind. 

Such, then, were the inmates of the farm-house of West 

Mains, at the period to which our story refers, and which 
is somewhere about the year 1788. 

It was at the close of a day of incessant rain, in the 
month of September of that year, or it may, perhaps, have 
been of the year following, that a young man, of somewhere 
about five-and-twenty years of age, l-espectably dressed 
with a stick in his hand, and a small leathern bundle under 
his arm, presented himself at the door of Eobert Adair’s 
house, and knocked for admittance. The door was opened 
by Eobert himself; and when it was so, the person whom 
we have described stood before him. He was drenched 
with wet. It was streaming from his hat, and had soaked 
urn all over to the skin. He was thus, altogether, in most 

“Can you, my good Mend,” said (he stranger, in ,a 

“ ct vf g^lleman- 

han joii give me quarters for a night?” he sniVl «« hr.- 

part of the country, and do not know of any inn at hand 

erwise I would not have troubled you. I will verv 
readily, pay for my accommodation.” ’ ^ 

je-ii Ml tt'at ‘‘"“n Adair. «Oh, surely 

yo Lae got,.; a soakin ^0^ . tlf“d “"“'n 

and T’m . ^ ^ ® gutd fire there in the kitchen ■ 

and 1 ,n sure ye’ro no ont the need o' a warmin'. ’ 
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In a minute after, the stranger was comfortably seated 
before a roaring fire. But his liost’s hospitality did not 
end with this kindness; he insisted on his guest shifting 
himself; and, to enable him to do so, brought him a whole 
armfull of his own clothes; shirt, coat, waistcoat, trousers, 
and stockings. Nor with this kindness did his benevolence 
yet terminate; he invited the stranger to accept of some 
refreshment; an invitation which he followed up by desir¬ 
ing his daughter Kosy to cover a small table close by the 
fire, and to place thereon such edibles as she had at hand. 
Delighting as much as her father in acts of kindness. Rosy 
hastened to obey an order so agreeable to her. In a trice, 
she had the table covered with various good things, con¬ 
spicuous amongst which was a jolly round of salt beef. In 
compliance with the request of his host, the stranger drew 
into the table thus kindly prepared for him; but, to the 
great disappointment of his entertainer, ate very sparingly. 

Dear help me, manl—eat, eat, canna ye!” exclaimed 

« 

Adair, every now and then, as he marked the listless man¬ 
ner in which the stranger pecked at the food on his plate. 
“ Eat, man, canna yc! ” he said, getting absolutely angry at 
his guest’s want of appetite, which he construed into diffi¬ 
dence. “ Lord, man, take a richt whang on your plate at 
once, and dinna be nibblin at it that way, like a mouse at a 
Du’lap cheese.” Saying this, he seized a knife and fork, 
cut a slice from the cold round, an inch in thickness, and 
at least six in diameter, and threw it on the stranger’s 
plate with much about the same grace which he exhibited 
in tossing a truss of hay with a pitchfork. “ There, man, 
tak lialf-a-dizzcn o’ cuts like that, and then ye may say yc 
liac made a bit .supi^er o’t.” 

Eobert Adair was, in truth, but a rough table attendant, 
but lie was a kind one, and in all lie said and did meant 
well, liowcvcr uncoutldy it might bo expressed. 

Of this the stranger scoincd perfectly aware; and, id- 
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though ho could not eat, he appeared fully to appreciate 
the sincerity of his host’s invitations to him to do so. 

After persevering, therefore, a little longer, as if to please 
his entertainer, he at length laid down his knife and fork, 
and declared that he was now satisfied, and could take no 
more. On his making this decided movement— 

“ My faith,” said his hospitable landlord, “ an’ ye be na 

waur to water than to corn, I think I could board ye, an’ 

no bo a loser, for a very sma’ matter. Rosy, bring butt the 
bottle.” 

^ Obedient to the command. Rosy tripped out of the 
kitchen, and in an instant returned with the desiderated 
commodity—a dumpy, bluff, opaque bottle, of about a gal¬ 
lon contents—which she placed on the table. A dair seized 
it by its long neck, and, filling up a brimming bumjDer 
tossed it off to the hc.alth of his guest. This done, he 
filled up another topping glass, and presented it to the 
stranger, with a strong recommendation on the score of ex¬ 
cellence. “ Ra-a-1 guid stuff, sir,” he said, “ tak my word 
for’t. Juist a cordial. Noo, dinna trifle wi’ your drink 

as ye did wi’ your meat, or I’ll no ken what to think o’ ve 
at a’.” 


The stranger, with renewed acknowledgments for the 
kindness shewn him, took the proffered beverage: but in¬ 
stead of taking It off as his worthy host had expected ho 
merely put it to his lips, and replaced it on the table. 

Weel, that cowes the gowan!” said Adair. “Ye’ll 
neither hap nor wyn—neither dance nor hand the caudle 

Ir/t again, man, try’t again. Steek your een hard gic 
ae gulp, an’ ower wi’t.” 


he worthy man, however, pressed in vain. The stran¬ 
ger would not drink; but once more acknowledged the 
kindness and well-meant hospitality of his entertainer. 

Stranger had neither said not 
any smgle thing which was capable of imparting the 
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slightest idea of who or what he was—where he was from, 
or whence he was going. Indeed, he hardly spoke at all; 
and the little he did speak was almost all confined to brief 
expressions of thanks for tlie kindness shewn him. When 
Been as he was now, under more favourable circumstances 
than those in which he had first presented himself, shiver¬ 
ing with cold and drenched with wet, he exliibited a hand¬ 
some exterior. His countenance was full of expression and 
intelligence, but was overspread with an apparently deep- 
seated and settled melancholy. He appeared, in short, to 
be a person who was suffering severely either in body or 
mind; but his aflfiiction exhibited all the symptoms of being 
of the latter rather than the former. Yet was not the pro¬ 
found gravity of his manner of an unpleasing or repulsive 
character; it partook of a gentleness and benevolence that 
rendered it rather graceful than otherwise. The tones of 
his voice, too, corresponded with these qualities; they were 
mild and impressive, and singularly agreeable. Altogether, 
the stranger appeared a mysterious sort of person; and 
greatly did it puzzle Mr Adair and all his household to con¬ 
jecture who or what he could possibly be; a task to wliicli 
they set tliemselves after he had retired to bed, which he 
did^—pleading fatigue as an excuse—at an early hour. The 
first ostensible circumstance connected with their guest of 
the ilight, which the family divan, with the father of it at 
their head, took into consideration when discussing the 
knotty points of the stranger’s character and calling, was 
his apparel. But of this they could make nothing. His 
habiliments were in no ways remarkable for anything; 
tliey being neither good, bad, nor indifferent, but of 
that indefinite description called respectable. So fi\r as 
these were concerned, therefore, he might be either a peer 

of the realm or an English bagman. 

Finding they could make nothing of the clothes, the 
family cal)inet council next proceeded to the looks and 
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manners of the stranger; and, with regard to these, all 
agreed that they seemed to bespeak the gentlenian; and on 
this conclusion from the premises, none insisted more 
stoutly than Rosy, who, let us observe, although she 
thought nobody saw her, had taken several stolen glances 
at the subject of discussion while he was seated at the kit¬ 
chen fire; and at each glance, let us farther observe, more 
and more approved of his finely arched eyebrows, his well- 
formed mouth, dark expressive eyes, and ricli black locks 
that clustered around his w^hite and open forehead. But 

all this is a secret, good reader, and should not have been 
told. 


So far, then, had the united opinions of the family deter¬ 
mined regarding their guest. But what should liave brought 
him the way of West Mains, such an out-of-the-way place, 
seeing that he had neither gun, dog, nor fishing-rod, and 
could not therefore have been in pursuit of sport? It was 
odd, unaccountable, Where could he be from? Where 
could he be going to? These were questions more easily 
put than answered; and by all were they put, but by none 

were they replied to. At length, Mr Adair took speech in 
hand himself on the subject. 


I kenna, nor, indeed, neither do I muckle care, wha the 
lad is; but he seems to me to be a ceevil, discreet, young 
man; and I rather like him a’tliegither, although he’s a 
dooms bad haun at baith cap and trencher. A’, how^ever, 
that we hae to do wi’ him, is to treat liim ceevily while 
he’s under our roof. He’s gotten a guid bed to lie in, and 
in the mornin we’ll gie him a guid breakfast to tak the 
road wi’, and there’ll be an end o’t. It’s no likely we’ll 
ever hear or see mair o’ him,” Having said this, Robert 

n sonorous yawn 

.hat bis family knew to be the signal of preparation for 
hcd in the next moment, Adair’s left band was busily 
employed in undoing the knee buttons of bis small clothes. 
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-Anotlier powerful yawn, «aiul lie ])roceeded to perform tlio 
same operation on liis right leg. In two minutes after, he 
was snugly buried beneath tlie blankets; his “ lioncst, 
sonsy, bawsint fiice,” and red Kilmarnock niglit-cap, being 
all that was left visible of him; and, in five minutes more, 
a magnificent snore intimated to all whom it might concern, 
that worthy llobin Adair was fairly in the land of Nod, and 
oblivious of all earthly concerns. 

On tlic following morning, Mr Adair and Ills guest met 
at breakfast, wlien that liking for each other which had 
begun to manifest itself on the preceding night—although 
neitlier, perhaps, could say precisely whence it arose — 
gradually waxed into a somcwliat stronger feeling. Adair 
was pleased with the gentle and unattected manners of his 
guest, while the latter was equally pleased with the sincerity 
of character and generosity of heart of his entertainer. It 
ap[)earcd, however, as if their acquaintance was to be but 
of short duration, and as if they were now soon to part, in 
all probability for over. Circumstances seemed to point to 
this result; yet it was by no means the one that followed— 
an odd incident at once threw out all such calculation. 

When breakfast was concluded, and the party who had 
sat around the table—Adair, his family, and the stranger 
—had risen to their feet, the latter, smiling through his 
natural gravity, asked his host if he would be so good as 
give him a private interview with him. To this Mr Adair, 
although not a little s\irprised at the request, consented, 
a-ud led tlie way into a small baek-parlour that opened from 
the room in which they had breakfasted, 

‘‘Mr Atlair,” said the stranger, on their entering this 
apartment, and liaving previously secured the door, “ I am 
greatly indebted to you for the kiiulness and hospitality 
you have shewn me.” 

“No tlie least, sir -no the leiist,” replied the farmer, 
with a degree of respect in his manner with which his 
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guest's air and bearing had unconsciously inspired him, ho 
did not know how or wherefore—“ No the least. I am aye 
glad to shew civility to them that seek the shelter o’ my 
rufc j it s just a pleasure to me. Ye’re not only heartily 
welcome, sir, to a’ ye hae gotten, but to a week o’t, an’ yo 
like. I dinna think that I wad be the first to weary o’t.” 

“ Have you any objection to try?” said the stranger, with 
a gentle smile. 


“ None whatever,” replied the hospitable yeoman. 

Well, Mr Adair, said the stranger, with more gravity 
of manner, “ to convert jest into earnest, I have a proposal 
to make to jou. 1 havo been for some time looking out for 
such a quiet retirement as this is, and a family as respect¬ 
able and agi-ecable as yours seems to me to be. Now, 
having found both of these things to mj mind here, I will* 
if you have no objection, become a boarder with you, Mr 
Adair, paying you a hundred guineas a-year; and here,” ho 
said, drawing out a well-filled purse, and emptying its con¬ 
tents on the table—“here are fifty guineas in advance.” 
And he told off from the heap that lay on the table, the 
sum he named, and thrust it towards his astonished host. 

And let me add,” went on the mysterious stranger, “ that 

if you agree to my proposal, and continue to pui up ^ 

weU together as I expect we shall, I will not limit my pay- 

ment to the sum I have mentioned. What say you to this, 
Mr Adair? 


To this Mr Adair could say nothing for some time. No 
a word He was lost in perplexity and amazement-i 
s a e 0 mental diflficulty and embarrassment, which hi 
made mamfest by scratching his head, and looking, with i 
cwi dered sort of smile, alternately at the gold and 

\ scratching his head, “this is 

ava • biTn '“‘'‘tters I didna look ft 

a, but I hae seen waur things como o’ better beginnim 
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To tell ye a trutli, sir,” continued the perplexed yeoman, 

“ I’m no oot o’ the need o’ the siller. But, if ye’ll just stop 

a minute, if ye please, till I speak to the guidwife on the 
subject.” 

And, with this, Adair hurried out of the room : .-md, 
laving done this, he hurried his wife into another, and told 
her of what had just taken place, concluding with a—‘‘An’, 
noo, guidwife, what do ye think we should do?” 

“ Talc the siller, to be sure,” replied the latter. “ He 
seems to me to be a decent, canny ladj and, at ony rate, 
we canna be far wrang wi’ ae six months o’ him, ony way, 

seein that he’s payin the siller afore haiui. That’s the 
grand point, Rab.” 


“Fetli, it’s that, guidwife—nae doot o’t,” replied her 

husband. “Juist the pint o’ pints. But whar’ll ye put 
the lad?” 

“ On, talc ye nae fash about that, guidman. I’ll manage 
Jhat. Isna there the wee room up the stiiir, wi* a bed iii’t 
that micht sair the king himself—sheets as white as the 
driven siiaw, and guid stripped druggit curtains just oot 
o’ the mangle?” 

“ Weel, weel, guidwife, ony way ye like as to thao mat¬ 
ters,” rojdied Adair; “«and 1*11 awa, in the meantime, and 
get hand o’ (he siller. Tlicrc’s gowd yonner for tlie liftiii. 
Ih'il o’ the like o’t over I saw.” (Saying this, he (lung out 
the apartment, and in tlie next minute was again in the 
presence of the mysterious stranger. 

On his entering—“Well, Mr Adair,” said the latter, 

“ what does your good lady say to my becoming a boarder 
with her?” 


“ l<’eth, sir, she’s very will in, and says ye may depend on 
her and her dochter d'oin everything in their power to make 
ye eomrortable.” 

“ Of tliat 1 have no doubt,” said the stranger; “ and 
now, then, that this matter is so far settled, take up your 
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money, Mr Adair, and reckon on punctual payments for the 
future.” 

“No misdoubtin that, sir, at a’,” said the latter, picking 
up the guineas, one after another, and chucking them into 
a small leathern purse which he had brought for the pur¬ 
pose. “No misdoubtin’ at a’, sir,” he said. “ I tak this to 
be guid earnest o’ that.” 

The stranger, then, whoever he was, was now fairly domi¬ 
ciled in the house of Mr Adaii\ The name he gave him¬ 
self was Mowbray; and by this name he was henceforth 
known. 

For two years succeeding the period of which we have 
just been speaking, did Mr Mowbray continue an inmate of 
West Mains, without any single circumstance occurring to 
throw the smallest light on his history. At the end of 
this period, as little was known regarding him as on the 
day of his first arrival. On this subject he never commu¬ 
nicated anything himself; and, as he was always punctual 
in his payments, and most exemplary in his general conduct, 
those with whom he resided did not feel themselves called 
upon, nor would it have been decorous, to make any further 
inquiry on the subject. Indeed although they had desired 

to do so, there was no way open to them by which to obtain 
such information. 

During the period alluded to, Mr Mowbray spent the 
greater part of his time in reading ; having, since his 
settlement at West Mains, opened a communication with a 

bookseller in the neighbouring country town of --; and 

in walking about the country, visiting the more remark¬ 
able scenery, and other interesting objects in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

During all this time, too, his habits were extremely re¬ 
tired ; shunning, as much as he possibly could, all inter¬ 
course with those whom he accidentally met; and, even at 
home, mingling but little ivith the family with which he 
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resided. Privacy and quietness, in short, seemed to be 
the great objects of his desire; and the members of Mr 
Adairs houscliold, becoming aware of this, not only never 
needlessly intruded themselves on him, but studiously 
avoided involving him in conversation, which they ob¬ 
served was always annoying to him. He was thus allowed 
to go abroad and to return, and even to pass, when acci¬ 
dentally met by any members of the family, without any 
notice being taken of him, further, perhaps, than a slight 

nod of civility, which he usually returned without uttcrin" 
a .syllable. ° 

I'lom all this his retired habits, deep-seated melan¬ 
choly, and iniinovcablc taciturnity—it was evident to Mr 
Adaii and his lainily that their boarder was labouring 
under some grievous depression of mind; and in this 
opinion they were confirmed by various expressions of 
giief, not unaccompanied by others of contrition, which they 
had frecpiently overheard, accidentally, as they passed the 
door of his apartment on occasions—and these were fre- 
<picnt when ]\Ii IVfowbray seemed more than usually 
dcj>ie.sscd by tlio sorrow to which lie was a i)rcy. 

Witli all tliis reserve and seclusion, however, there was 
nothing repulsive in Mr Mowbray’s manners or habits, 
ilo was grave without being morose, taciturn without 
being churlish, and sought quietness and retirement liim- 
self, without any expression of impatience with, or sign of 
peevishness at, the stir and bustle around him. 

As a matter of coursii, the history and eharacter of Mr 
Mowbiay exciteil, at least lor a time, much speculation in 
tlio neighbourhood; and these speculations, ns a matter of 
com sc, also, as we may venture to say, were not in general 
of the most ehuritablo description. One of these held 
forth that ho was a retired liighwayman, who had sought 
a quiet coiiiei in which to enjoy the fruits of Jiis industry, 
and to avoid the importineiices of tlie law; anollier held 
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that he w:is a murderer, who had fled from justice; another 
that ho was a bankrupt, who had swindled his creditors; a 
fourth, that he was a forger, who had done business in tliat 
W!iy to a vast extent. 

As to the nature of the crime which Mr Mowbray had 
committed, it will be seen that there were various opinions; 
but that he had committed some enormous crimes of some 
sort or otlicr, was a universal opinion—in this general sen¬ 
timent all agreed. 

Amongst other mysteries, was that involved in the query 
—wliere did he get his money? Where did it come from? 
He did not, indeed, seem to have the command of very 
extensive resources; but always to have enough to pay 
punctually and promptly everything ho desired, and to 
settle all pccuni.ary claims upon him. 

His remittances, it was also ascertained, came to him, 
from whatever quarter it might be, regularly twice a-year, 
per the English mail, which passed within a mile and a 
half of West Mains. The exact amount of these remit¬ 
tances, which were always in gold, and put up in a small, 
neat, tight parcel, was never exactly known; but w^as sup¬ 
posed, on pretty good grounds, to be, each, somewhere 
about a hundred and fifty guineas, one of which went to 
Mr Adair; for Mr Mowbray had, of his own accord, added 
fifty guineas per annum to the hundred which he had first 
promised. The other hundred and fifty was disposed of in 
various ways, or left to accumulate with their oAvner. Such, 
then, was the amount of information acquired regarding 
i.r Mowbray’s pecuniary resources; and more, on this 

point, or any other regarding him, could not, by any 
nie<ans, be arrived at. ^ 

By the end of the period, however, which we have above 
named-namely, two years-public opinion had, we must 
^erve, undergone a considerable modification in Mr Mow- 
ray 3 avour. He bad been gradually acquitted of bis 


no 
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various crimes; and the worst tliat was now believed of 
him was, that he was a gentleman whom troubles, of some 
kind or other, had driven from the world. 

This favourable change in public oi)inion regarding him 
was, in a great measure, if not, indeed, wholly owing to the 
regularity of liis conduct, the gentleness of his manners, 
his generosity—for he was a liberal contributor to the re¬ 
lief of the necessitous poor in his vicinity—and to the rigid 
punctuality he observed in all his pecuniary transactions. 

In tlic family in which lie resided, where there were, of 
course, better opportunities for judging of his character, 
and estimating liis good qualities, he came to be much 
beloved. Adair, as ho often said himself, would “gae 
through fire and water to serve him;” for a more honour¬ 
able, or “discreet” young gentleman, as he also frequently 
said, “didna breathe the breath o* existence.” 


On every other inembcr of the family, the impression ho 
made was c(]ually favourable; and, on one of them, in 
particular, wc might speak of it in yet stronger language. 
Ihit of this anon. 

'^^riie general conviction into which the family with which 
Afr ]\I()wbray resided fell, regarding the personal history of 
that jierson, was, that ho was a gentloinau who possessed a 
moderate annuity from some fixed suin, and that some dis- 
gu.st witli the world had driven him into his present re¬ 
tirement; and in this conviction they had now been so long 
and Ko com[)lctcly settled, that they firmly believed in ist 
truth, and never after dreamed of again agitating the ques¬ 
tion, even in the most distant manner. 

Thus, then, stood matters at West Mains at the ond ol 
two years from tlio period at which our story opens. 
Hitherto, however, wo have only exhibited what was pass¬ 
ing above lioard. Wo will now give the reader a peep of 
emdain little matters that were going on behind the scones. 

A sliort while previous to the time of which wo iiow 
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speak, Rosy’s sister, Martha, had gone to Edinburgh to 
spend the winter with a near relative of her father; 
partly as a friendly visit, and partly for the purpose of 
perfecting herself in certain branches of female education. 
This separation was a painful one to the two sisters, for 
they were much attached to each other; but tliey deter¬ 
mined to compensate it by maintaining a close and regular 
correspondence; and huge was the budget that each soon 
accumulated of the other’s epistolary performances. Out 
of these budgets we will select a couple, which will give 
the reader a hint of some things of which, we daresay, he 
little dreamed. The first is from Martha to her sister, and 
is dated from Edinburgh. 

''My Dear Rosy,” (runs tliis document,) "I received 
your kind letter by Mr Mciklewham, likewise the little jar 
of butter for Aunt, who says it is delicious, and tliat slic 
would know it to be West Mains butter wherever she 
should have met with it. 

" I am deliglited to hear that you are all Avell, and tliat 

Mr Mowbray has got better of his slight indisposition. By 

^l^by. Rosy, I have observed that you are particularly 

guarded in all your communications about Mr M. When 

you speak of him you don’t do so with your usual sprioht- 

liness of manner. Ah! Rosy, Rosy, I doubt—I doubt_I 

have long doubted, or rather, I have been long convinced_ 

of what, say you blushing! If^importe —nothing at all. 

Do you believe me. Rosy?—No, you don’t. Does Mr M. 

fix his fine expressive eyes on you as often and as intensely 

as he used to do? Eh, Rosy!—Now, there’s something 
you can’t deny. 

“ To bo serious, Rosy, my dear sister, I have long been 
satis£cd that you are loved by Mr Mowbray—deeply, sin¬ 
cerely, ardently loved. And, more, my dear Rosy, I am 
equally satisfied that Mr Mowbray is loved by ijou. I am 
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certain of it, I have marked many symptoms of it, al- 
though I Iiave never mentioned it to you before; and I 
do it now in order to induce you to unburden yourself of 
sucli feelings, as it may relieve you to discover to a sister 
wlio loves you tenderly and sincerely,” etc., itc. 

Our next quotation is from Martlia’s budget; and wc shall 
select tlic letter she received in reply to the one above 
given. It is dated West Mains, and proceeds thus:— 


My Dear Martita, —It is not in my nature to pLay a 
double part. I freely confess, my dear Martha, in reply to 
your lecture on a certain subject, that Mr Mowbray is not 
indifTercnt to me. I have long, I avow it, admired the 
many good qualities which wo have all acknowledged him 
to po.ssess—his gentlemanly bearing; his accomplishments; 
the elegance of his manners, and the noble generosity of his 


nature. Tlicso 1 have indeed, Martha, long admired, I>ut 
what reason have you for supposing that your sister, with 
nothing to recommend her but some very homelj^ advan¬ 
tage ol’ person, can have made Jiny impression on the heart 
of such a man as Mr l^fowbray? Hero, l\Tarth«a, 3^11 are 
decidedly at fault, and have jumped to a conclusion wliich 
you 1 lave rather wished than believed. Hut, enough of 
this foolish niatter.”—And liere the fair writer leaps off to 
another subject, which, as it has no reference to our stoiy, 
nor any particular interest of its own, wo beg to leave in 
the oblivion in W'hich it reposes. And having quoted 
enough of the sisters* correspondence for our purpose, wo 
will here, again, throw our narrative into its more direct 
and h'gitiinato elianncl. 

Uy th(^ letters aJ)ove given, wo have sliown pretty plainl}^ 
that, on the part of the one sister, a secret attachment to 
the nidcnown lodger was in rapid progress, if it had not 


indeed already allained a heiglit fatal to the peace of mind 
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or her by rviiom it was entertained; and tliat, on the part of 
le other, a strong suspicioii existed, not only that such love 
la een generated, but that this love was mutual. And 
was It so. It was. Mr MoAvbray had not, indeed, made 

ofThrsHr fi " fdisplayed any symptoms 
of he s.ate of his feelings, which any one but such a close 

and shrewd observer as Martha could have detected. To 

now r] revealed. But there was 

oi/ m his general manner towards Rosy, much that such 

to ts real and proper cause. Nor was this change confined 

tharaDDlrT''"rAdair-to the slight confusion 
met S o f they accidentally 

dent nleas. besides, and to the evi¬ 

dent pleasure which he took in her society-to the circum 

u-:tL^ * 1 • . that pleasure as often as he could 

Mthout mak.„g it subject of remark. No, the cbanue tW 

uch incidents as these may be presumed to indicate • his 

Stioti ?' "“t ‘be Jmo'co:: 

his netv-bom pa“ iOT "T"* ‘b« i-fluence of 

i-s 0,0 became lighted up ,.11,, au unwonted fie ™n ' 

110 loncrer inrlnlrrori ^.1 1 ♦ nro ^ and Jie 

lousl, C ”ht wbe^ “*■- 

Mowbray was now in ft i““° 

the better. He w4 now m t "*!'* fof 

but a Chare: reX ts 

St :r ^wSs ^ 

but so it was. ’ iJideed, a marvellous change; 

‘bu?S;rr E„! 

« state of matters which couhi Mowbray—was 

‘ion in which we C rtm 

P evented thorn; some re,suit or 

296 
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conclusion was inevitable—and it arrived. Mr Mowbrav 
gradxi«al]y Ixecame more and more open in liis communica¬ 
tions with Miss Adair; gradually disclosed the state of his 
feelings with regard to her, and finally avowed his love. 
Miss Adair heard the delightful confession with an emotion 
she could not conceal; and, ingenuous in everything, in all 
she said and did, avowed that she loved in return. 

Then, my Rosina, my beloved Rosina,” exclaimed j\Ir 
^towbray, in a wild transport of joy—and throwing him¬ 
self, in the excitation of the moment, at the feet of her 
whom he addressed—“ allow me to mention this matter to 
your father, and to seek his consent to your making mo 
the happiest of living men.” 

The liberty he thus sought with such grace and earnest^ 
ness, was blushingly granted; not indeed, in express words, 
but with a silence equally intelligible and more eloquent 
than words. 

In five minutes after, Mr Mowbray was closeted, and in 
earnest conversation with ^fr Adair. He had already an¬ 
nounced liis attachment to his daughter, and had sought 
his consent to their union. Mr Adair had yet made no 
reply. The request was one of too serious a nature to be 
hastily or unreflectingly acquiesced in. At length— 

“ Weel, Afr Mowlxray,” said Mr Adair, “ I’ll tell ye 
wliat it is: although I certainly hacna a’ the knowledge o’ 
ye—that is, regarding yourscl cand your affairs—that I 
maybe liae a riclit to insist on haein before giein ye the 
haun o’ my dochtcr—and this for a’ the time that yc hao 
been under my roof—yet, as in that time—noo, I think, 
Bometliiiig owre twa year gane by—ycr conduct lias aye 
been that o’ a gentleman, in a’ respects—sober, discreet, and 
reglar; most cxcnqdary, I maun say;—and, as I am satis¬ 
fied that yc hac the means o’ siipportin a wife, in a decent 
way, no to say that there may bo muckle owre citlicr, I 
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rcnlly think I can line nae reasonable objeetions to cie vo 

l^osy after a’.” 

Dimng tliis sijeech of tlic worthy yeoman’s, there was on 
xlriMowbray’s countenance a smile of peculiar meaning- 
evidently one under which lay somctl.ing amusing, mingled 
^ylth the expression of satisfaction which Mr Adair’s sanc¬ 
tion to his marriage with Eosina had elicited, 

with the success of his mission, Mr Mowbray 

r T ® in which he had left Miss Adair, 

• c, en 0 ing her in his arms, in a transport of joy in- 

ormed her that he had obtained her father’s consent to 

their union and concluded by asking her to name the day 

rathei too" being 

athei too summary a proceeding, Eosina declined; and Mr 

owbiay was obliged to be content with a promise of the 
matter being taken into consideration on an early day 

poinriV ot,h ^ <lis<^«ssion on these very agLablo 
Adair on ' “nnected therewith, we will follow Mr 

bad left him. This was tn ^7 ’ ‘ Mowbray 

U. inis was to communicate to his wife 

3 , P'op™"' "•l.M. 1.0.1 j„st bet 

Adii, ” ■ '."oinoss," raid Mr 

Adoir, on J.is thrifty |,e|,„„,t,e, „ 

tiiink? At,. AT 7 . . : "^'^bes. ‘MVhat do vo 

I i • ^^"'bjay has just noo asked my consent tn 

lint t] ^ 1^’ *bat a queer affair I Mv fetli 

but tiiey maun hae managed matters unco cannilv nn^ ^ ’ 
mnglv; for deil n v.;f ° cannily and cim- 

r ’ ri ti ■ ‘ over could see the least inH; 

0 anytlimg past ordinal- between them ” ^ 

.“^ou see onything o’ that kindi”’ renlied Ar.- la • 

With an exnreqqinn 4.i ’ ^iis Adair, 

band’ll n^n f 4-* • g^’catest contempt for her Iinq 

T « 0/o.Vrr * .. Y«, 

—I dare say no at. -mu sect, Jlobin! 

y no. Although they were sitting under your 
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Fcry nose, wi’ tlieir arms aboot ithers necks, I clinna be¬ 
lieve ye wad see that tliere was onything in’t. Rut, though 
yo didna see’t, Robin, T saw't—and plainly enough, too— 
althougli r said naething about it. f saw, mony a day sin’, 
that Mr ]\Iowbray had a notion o’ Rosy; and, if truth be 
tell’t, I saw as weel that she Iiad a notion o’ him, and hae 
lang expected that it wad come to this.” 

“ Weel, weel, guidwife, yo hae a glogger eo for thac 
tilings than I hae,” replied Mr Adair. “ Jhit here’s tlie 
end o’ the matter noo.” 

‘‘And hae ye gien your consent, Robin?” 

“ ’Deed hae I; for I think he’s an honest, decent lad ; 
and, no to .say he’s rich maybe, fair aneuch atf, I think, as 
to worldly inatter.s.” 

“ As to that, I daresay, there’s naething far amiss, 
replied I^trs Adair, “ nor as regards his character cither, 
maybe; hut I’m no sure. 1 dinna ken, Robert, considorin 
a’ things, if ye haena been a wee owrc rash in giein your 
consent to thi.s business It’s a serious affair. 7\nd, after 
a’, wo ken hut little about the lad; although, I canna hut 
say ho seems to ho a decent, honourable chiel, and 1 houp’ll 
mak Ro.sy hapiiy.” Here the good woman raised the corner 
of h(^r a[n’on to her eyes, and gave way, for a second or twi>, 
to tho.so maternal feelings which the occasion was so well 
calculated to excite. 

“ d’ui-M, wonian ; what’s tlio use o’ that?” said l\Ir 
Adair, with a sort of good-natured impatience. “The 
thing's a* richt aneuch, and sae’ll he seen in the end, uao 

(loot.” 

“ Ood grant it!” re])liod his wile, with solemn earnest¬ 
ness; nnd hen^ the conversation dropjied for the time. 

Wo now rev(M’t to the jn’ociM'dingM of Mr Mowbray at 
this eventful crisis ol his lifi^; hut in the.so we find only om^ 
circumstance ot^enrring between the day ou which he soli¬ 
cited find that ou which lie ohtaincih the hand ot 
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This circumstance, however, was one of rather 
curious import. It was a letter which ilr ]\Io\vbra;- ad¬ 
dressed to a friend, and ran thus:— 

“ Dear Naresrv,— The appearance of this well-known 
hand —well known to you, my friend—will, I daresay, 
startle you not a little. My letter will seem to vou as a 
communication from the dead; for it is now upwards of 
^vo long years since you either heard from me or of me. 
On this subject I have much to say to you, and on some 
others besides, but defer it until I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you at Wansted-a pleasure ivhicli I hoM to 
have in about three weeks hencc-when we shall talk over 
od afldiis and, mayhap, some new ones. AVould you be- 
leve me, Naresby if I was to say, that the sea had ceased 

vaUe^s had risen into hUls; that the moon had become 

rst7in7t 1 5 the 

^ ^ to assert them to be 

tlT ^ ^ "’ouldu’t. Yet wiU you as readily believe 

Yes married T * ^ ^ “arried, Narcsby! Married! 

•nd’sotZ^aLT o^e 

lure, that ever tbe ^nfl, ‘ 'T 

course,’ say you. But it’s true Naresbv • T ^ 

month has passed awav v«. ’ . ere another 

ere that period has come and ^ confess it; for 

Iritb you? «» tave ,eea he, 

^‘So much then for resolnfi'An xi 
human nature. I thL2 ’ r 
you know-that I would^^thar/’c ^ ^aresby, as 

I thought that the treacheiy the he^rtf 

s,Tilling deceiver, had seared m 0“e, one 

, uaa seared my heart, and rendered it 
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callous to all the cbarins and blandishments of her sex. 
But I have been again deceived 

“I have not, however, this time, chosen the object of 
iny aflcctions from the class to which-1 cannot pro¬ 

nounce her name—that fatal name—belonged; but from 
one which, however inferior in point of adventitious ac¬ 
quirement, far surpasses it—of this experience iias con¬ 
vinced me—in all the better qualities of the lieart. 

“ The woman to whom I am to be married—my Rosina 
Adair!—is the daughter of a liiunble yeoman, and has 
tlius neither birth nor fortune to boast of. Biit wliat in a 
wife arc birth or fortune to me? Nothing, verily notliing, 
when their jdaco is suj)plied—as in the case of my be¬ 
trothed—by a heart tliat knows no guile; by a temper 
cheerful and complying; and by personal charms that 
would add lustre to a crown. ]3irth, Narcsby, I do not 
value; and fortune I do not want. 

“ Well, tlicn, Narcsby, my period of seclusion is now 
about over, and 1 return tagain to the world. Who would 
liave said this two years ago ? If any had, I would 
liave told them they spoke untruly—that I had abjured 
the world, and all its joys, for ever; and that, henceforth, 
William Mowbray would not bo as other men. But so it 
is. J state the fact, and leave others to account for and 
moralize on it.” 

Stich, then, was the letter which Mr Mowbray wrote to 
his friend, Narcsby, during the interval to which wo for¬ 
merly idludud. yeveral other letters ho also wrote and 
dcHpatolied about the same time; but the purpose of these, 
ami to whom written, wo must leave the sequel of our 

stiuy to explain. 

Having no further details of any interest wherewith to 
(ill up the iiitervening i)eriod between the occurrence of 
Uju eircunistauceii just related and the marriage of Kosiiia 
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Adair and William Mowbray, wc at oiicc carry forward our 
narrative to the third day Jiftcr the celebration of that 
event. On that day— 

‘^Eosy, my love,” said Mr Mowbray, smiling, ‘‘I have 
a proposal to make to you.” 

Indeed!—what is it, WiUiam?” 

Wliy, I’ll tell you what it is,” said the latter; “I wisli 
to go on a visit to a particular friend, and I wish you to go 
with me.” 

“Oh, surely,” replied Mrs Mowbray, Is it far?” 

‘‘Why, a pretty long way; a two days’ journey. Will 
you still venture on it?” 

“Surely—surely, William. Anywhere with you?” 

“ Thank you, my love,” said Mr Mowbray, embracing his 
young wife. 

“ Now, I have another proposal to make, Eosy,” continued 
the former; “I wish yourfatherand mother to accomjDany us.” 

“What! my father and mother tool” exclaimed Mrs 
Mowbray, in great surprise. “Dear me, wouldn’t that be 

odd, William. What would your friend say to such a caval¬ 
cade of visiters?” 

“ Delighted to see them, I assure you, my love. It’s 
my friend s own express wish; and, however odd it may 
seem, it is a point which must be conceded me.” 

“Well, well, William, any way you please. I am con¬ 
tent. But have you thought of the expense ? That will 
be rather serious.” 

Oh, not in the least, my love,” replied Mr Mowbray, 

laughing. “ Not in the least serious, I assure you. I will 
manage that part of the matter.” 

“ Well, well; but my father’s consent, William. There’s 
the difficulty. To get him to leave his farm for so long a 
time; I doubt you will scarcely prevail upon him to do that. 

He would not live a w^cek from home, I verily believe, 
although it were to make a lord of him ” 
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“ ni try, Rosy; I’ll try this minute,” said Mr Mowbray, 
hurrying out of the apartment, and proceeding in quest of 
-Adilir, wliom lie soon found. 


“ Leave liame for a week!” exclaimed the latter, on Jlr 
Mowbray’s making known to him his wishes on this sub¬ 
ject. ^ “ Impossible! my dear sir; impossible I Wliolly 
out o’ the question. I hae a stack o’ oats to thrash oot; a bit 
0 a fauld dyke to build; twa acres o’ the holme to ploo; 
the new barn to theek; the lea-field to saw wi’ wheat; the 
turnips to bring in; the taties to bing; forbye a hunner 
ithcr things that can on nae account stan owre. Impos¬ 
sible, my dear sir—impossible. Juist wholly oot the ques¬ 
tion. But ye may get the guidwife wi’ ye an’ ye like, Mr 

Mowbray, said Mr Adair, laughing jocosely; “and may 
keep lier too, if ye like.” 

“ Yes—yes. All very well, kir Adair; but I must have 
you too, in spite of the manifold pieces of work you have 

on hand. I have a particular reason for pressing this point, 
and really will not be denied.” 

lor a full half-hour did this sort of sparring continue 
between Mr Mowbray and his father-in-law; both being 
resolute—the one to carry his point, the other to keep his 
ground, but, what could hardly be expected, the former 
finally prevailed. His urgency carried the day; and Mr 
Adair was ultimately, although we need scarcely say it, 
reluctantly, prevailed on to promise that he would bo 
one of the intended party. Having obtained this pro¬ 
mise, Mr Mowbray farther secured its performance by 

naming the following day as that on which they should 
set out. 

On the following day, accordingly—Mrs Adair’s consent 
having, in the meantime, been obtained, and with much 
less difficulty than her husband’s—two chaises—unwonted 


sight—appeared at the door of West Mains House; they 
liad lioen ordered by Mr Mowbray from the neighbouring 
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country town; '.uicl, in a littlo after, out came the Jiarty by 
which they were to be occupied. 

^ “I wad far rather liao ridden the black marc than "-o 
into ano o thae things, said Mr J\dair, looking contempt¬ 
uously at tlic couple of cliaises that stood at the door. “ I 
never was fond o’ ridin in cotches a’ my life. Na.stv, rattlin 

.Jinglm things. Ane micht as avecl be .shut ui) in a corn’ 
Kist as in ane o’ them.” 

Having expressed this opinion of tl.e conveyance he was 
to ontor Mr Ad,,i,., notwiU, ing of tl,.t opinio., 
Preceded, «h tl,o asoisl.,„ce of Mr Mowbray, to I, b . 1 i 

dool “ , into the other chaise. Tlio 

doe s were shut by the eo.achu.a,. with a bano- .and in the 

ne»t mpte, both the vehicles were in rapid motion! 

-MbnllnZ" f '‘V tt'ir <l«Pn.turo 

iin Rfifn + 1 , j ^ two chaises havdiio^ clriwai 

*t:?“ r'T’ 

.Wing open the dolors'ri^‘:^res :„:7„nT 

respect, and with smiles on their f ^ 

case of one not in liveiw wlm (pai ticularly in the 

of very puzzling meaning. ^ 

lon^fenrronirifrMolCr ‘'“‘'.f ^ 

fast, and lookincr un witl. » Adair, standing 

«. the splendid buMng 
•' M ‘ r .7” ^ Mowbray! 

a lord.” Hs a house for 

house 18 veiy respectable, certainly,” said Mr Mow- 
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bray; “ and, I think, you’ll find the inside every way worthy 
of tlie out.” 

“ I diiina doot it—I diniui doot it,” replied ]\Ir Adair. 

“ But whai’s your freen, himself’ 

“ Oh! we’ll see him presently. In the meantime let us 

walk in.” And, taking his wife’s arm within Ins, ISIr 

Mowbray led the way into the house, conducted by the 

principal domestic, and followed by Mr and Mrs Adair; the 

latter no less overwhelmed than her husband bj the giai.dcur 

with which she was surrounded. 

Having entered the house, the party were led up a mag¬ 
nificent staircase, and ushered into a room of noble dimen¬ 
sions, and gorgeously furnished. All but l\Ir Mowbray 
himself, and the servant who attended, were awc-strickeii 
with the splendours around them. Even Mrs Mowbray 
was opi.rcsscd with thi,s feeling; so much so as not to be 
able to speak a word; and on her lather and mot ei i 
had a similar effect. Not one opened a mouth, but con¬ 
tinued gazing around them in silent amazemont and ad- 

luinition. , 

When the party had seated themselves—“ bhall I scive 

up some refreshment, sirf ’ said the servant to Mr Mowbray, 

with great respect of manner, but with that peri-lexiiig 

Biuilo oil Ins luce. * i ’, 

.<yc8 John, do,” said Mr Mowbray; “and as quicks 

y,„, like; f..r >V0 MC all, 1 laney, pretty ; 

L„„e of ri«-l »l'“lt tar '"y»e'lf "t any rato-nnt a little 

‘■'"S ni.i vant lHiwe.1 ».»l retired. Wien lie Lad dene « 
—“’0(1 sir, yo seem to bo greatly at your case hcio, sau 
Ml- Adair, wlai 'Vila mil a little miriirlBial, "'itli tlai i.tlicrs, 
! well m: Iiiislit, at tli. lie. and nmy manner i.t Ina la- 
in-law in his friend’s house, “ion uml >oui 

surely bo unco intimate. tw . M .wlmiv laiufh- 

.•Ohl wo rertainly are so,” replied Mi Mowbray, laug 
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iiig. I can use any freedom here—the same as if 1 wore 
in niy own house.” 

Weel, that’s pleasant and friendly like,” said Mr 
Adair. But isna your freen himscl lang o’ makin liis 
appearance 1 ” 

Rather, I confess; but he’ll he here shortly, I daresay 
—something of a particular nature detaining him, I have 
no doubt; but, in the meantime, we’ll make ourselves at 
home. I know it will please him if we do so.” And Mr 
^lowbray proceeded to the bell-pull, and rung it violently. 

A servant instantly appeared, and received an order, 
fearlessly given, from Mr Mowbray, to hasten the refresh¬ 
ment in preparation. 

Mr Adair’s countenance expressed increased amazement 
at this very unceremonious proceeding; and he felt as if he 
would have said that he thought it the most impertinent 
thing ever he had seen done in his life; but he refrained. 
In this feeling Mrs Adair also partook; and in this feeling 
ilr Mowbray’s own wife shared, although not, perhaps, to 
the same extent. Not the least curious part, let us observe 
too, of tins odd scene, was that Mr Mowbray seemed to de¬ 
light in the perplexity of feeling which his proceedings 
excited in his friends, and appeared studiously to do every¬ 
thing he could think of to increase them. 

By and by, the promised repast was served up; and an 
exceedingly handsome one it was. The party took their 
seats, no host or hostess having yet appeared—Mr Mowbray 
placing his wife at the head of the table, and himself taking 
the foot—and proceeded to do justice to the good things 
before them. The repast over, wine was introduced. This 
done, Mr Mowbray—who, to the now utterly inexpressible 
amazement, and even confusion, of both 'Sir and Mrs Adair, 
had all this while been ordering away, right and left, as if he 
had been in a common inn—desired all the attendants to 
retire. AVhen they had done so, ho fiUed up a bumper of 
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wine, lilted it, rose to liis feet and, advancing wtli sinilini-’ 
countenance and cxteiuK d band towards his wife, bade her 
We 1 come to her 02ca house! 

Wliat!” slioutcd iVdair, leaping from his chair. 

Eh !” exclaimed his wile, doing precisely the saiuo thing 
by liers. 

“William,’ said Mrs Mowbn ly, in a voice faint 'with agi* 
tation, and endeavouring to rise from lier chair, into which, 
how(‘Vei*, she was obliged again to sink, 

“'rriu‘, my friends,” said !Mr Mowbray; “all true. This, 
Mr Adair, is your daughter’s house; all that is within it 
and around it. Welcome again, my love, lo your owii lire¬ 
side!” said Mr M.owbray, embracing his wife, “and long 
may you live to enjoy all the comfort and liap[nncss which 
iMalton House, and ten thousand a-year, arc capable of 
alibi’d ing!” 

Ilcre, lin n, ends oiir slury, goo{l reader; and as wo do 
not tliink you would clioose to be much longer detained, 
c. p('ci;dly with dry details of explanation which arc all that 
jiow remains to add, avo sliall bo brief. 

Mr Mowbray was a young man of largo fortune, who, 
liaviiig lusm crossed in love, had imagined that ho had 
Imm’ii thereby weaned IVtim the world and all its joys; and, 
niulfi'tIds impi'e.ssion, had sought to retire from the busy 
Hcriie-s nf lib', with a deienninution never to return to tliem 
again. Hew ho ki pt to this rosoUiticm uur sUa-y tells. 
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A HIGHI.AND TRADITION. 


Os tlio suniinit of Ji bluff heucllaiul tliat j)rojects into tlie 

Sound of Sky, there stand tlic grey ruins of an ancient 

castle, which was once the residence of a Highland chieftain 

of the name of M'Morrough—a man of fierce nature and 

despeiate coinage, but not without some traits of a generous 

disposition. When about middle age, M'AIorrough married 

the daughter of a neighbouring chief—a lady of much 

sweetness of manner and gentleness of nature. On the 

part of tlie former, however, this connection was one in 

which love had little share: its cliief purpose would have 

been attained by the birth of a male heir to the name and 

property of the feudal chieftain; and this was an event to 
wdiich he looked anxiously forw'ard. 

When the accouchement of his lady arrived, M‘Morroimh 
retired to an upper apartment of the castle to await tSe 
result—having desired a trusty domestic to brino' him 
instant intelligence when the child ivas born, wlietlier it 
was a male or a female. The interval he employed in 
wa king up and down the chamber in a fever of impatience. 

m,apartment opened, and Innes 
11 hail entered. The cheftaiu turned quickly and fiercclv 

round, glanced at the countenance of his messenger, and 
reL" ::ter ^opes without^a ;vord 

“ItH infuriated chieftain. 

It IS a girl, Innes; a girl. My curses on her!” 

“ There^ar? tin? despoiuUngly. 

the floor b *thf his^ 

no violence ot his passion. “To the battle- 
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inoiits with them, limes!—to the hattlcmciits with them 
instantly, and toss them over into the deep sea! Let the 
waves of IjOch Sonoran roch them to sleep, and the winds 
that rush against Inch Caillacli sing their lullaby. Let it 
be done—done instantly, Innes, as you value your own life; 
and I will witness the fidelity with which you serve me 
from this window. I will, wdth my owm eyes, see the deed 
done. Go—go —r>ii;r>lrr’ 




Tnnc.s, who had been previously aware that such would 
1)0 the fate of a female child, if such should unfortunately 
be born to his ruthless chief, and who had promised to be 
the instrument of that fate, now left the apartment to 
execute the atrocious deed. In less than ten minutes after, 
limes IM'l’hail appeared on the battlements, earrying a large 
wicker basket. From this depository ho took out a child, 
swaddled in its fir.st apparel, and raising it aloft, tos-sed it 
over to jierish in the raging sea belo\v. Ihe little aims 
of tho infant extended as it tell; but the .sight w'as momen¬ 
tary. It glanced white througli tlie air like an ocean biid, 
and, in an instant after, disappeared in the dark w'aters of 
f>ooli Sonoran. Tho murderer followed with his eye tho 
descent of his little victim, till the sea closed over it, when, 
returning to the basket, ho took Irom it another eliild, and 

(liHpoHCMl (tf it' ns 1)0 Iwvd duno llio fust. 

1 till ing the whole of this dreadful exhibition, l\[<Morrough 
was standing at a window several yards lower down than 
the battlements, but so situated in an angle of the building 
lhat ho could distinctly see what pa.ssed on the former. 
Satisfied that his atrocious <leereo h.ad been hilly executed, 
ho witlslrew from tho window; and, avoiding an interview 
with his wife, whom-stern an.l ruthless us he \yas—ho 
dreaded to meet with the murder of her infanta on Ins head, 
um ea«tlo on a hunting expedition, from which he 
did not .■otnrn for three days. Gn his return, M'Morroiigh 
v/oidd have waited on his lady, whom he hoped now to (iml 
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ia some iiicasure reconciled to her bereavement, but was 
li‘ld tliat slic would see no oue^ that slie had caused a small 
a|>artment at the top of the castle to be hung with black; 
and that, imniuring herself in this dismal chamber, she spent 
botli her nights and days in weeping and lamentation. On 
learning this, IPilorrough did not press his visit, but left 
it to time to heal, or, at least, to soothe the grief of his un¬ 
happy wife. In the expectation which he had formed from 
the silent but powerful operation of this infallible anodyne, 
M^Morrough was not mistaken. In about a month after the 
murder of her babes, the lady of M‘Morrough, deeply veiled, 
and betraying every symptom of a profound but subdued 
grief, presented herself at the inoniing meal which was 
spread for her liusband. It was the first time they had met 
since the occurrence of the tragical event recorded above. To 
that event, however, neither made even the slightest allusion; 
and, whether it was that time had weakened the impression 
of her late misfortune, or that she dreaded rousing the 
enmity of her husband towards herself by a longer estrange¬ 
ment, the lady of iT^Iorrough showed no violent disinclina¬ 
tion to accept of the courtesies which, well-pleased with her 
having made her appearance of her o^vn accord, he seemed 
anxious to press upon her. A footing of companionship 
having thus been restored between the chieftain and his 
Lady, matters, from this day, went on at Castle Tulim much 
as they had done before, only that the latter long continued 
to wear a countenance expressive of a deeply w^ounded, but 
resigned spirit. Even this, however, gradually gave way 
beneath the influence of time; and, when seventeen years 
had passed away, as they now did, unmarked by the oc¬ 
currence, at Castle Tulim, of any event of the smallest im¬ 
portance, the lady of l\I‘^Iorrough had long been in the 
possession of her wonted cheerfulness. 

It Tsas about the end of this period, tliat tho haughty 
chieftain, now somewhat subdued by age, and no longer under 
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the evil influence of those ungovernable passions tliat Imd 
run riot with him in his more vigorous years, was invited, 
along wdth his lady, to a great entertainment wdiich ^vas 
about to be given by his father-in-law. ^rMorrongh and 
bis lady proceeded to the castle of their relative. The ban¬ 
quet hall was lighted up; it was hung with banners, crowd¬ 
ed with gay assemblage, and filled with music. There were 
jnany fair faces in that assemblage; but the fairest of all, 
were those of two sisters, who sat apart by themselves. The 
beauty of countenance and elegcance of form of these two 
girls, who seemed to be both about the same age—seventeen 
—were surpassing. M‘Morrough marked them; he watched 
them during the dance; he could not keep his eyes oil 
them. At length, turning to his lady, he asked who they 
were. 

They are your daughters, M^Morrough,” replied the 
former. 

A deadly paleness overspread the countenance of the chief. 
He shook in every limb, and would have sunk on tlic floor 
had he not been supported. On recovering a little, he 
covered his face w'ith his hands, burst into a flood of tears, 
and rushed out of the apartment. On gaining a retired and 
unoccupied chamber, M'Morrough sent for liis daughters. 
When they came, they found him on his knees, fervently 
thanking God for this signal instance of liis mercy and bene^ 
ficcnce. ITe took liis daughters in his arms, blessed them a 
thousand times over, buried his he^ad between them, and 

wept like a child- 
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THE BEREAVED; 

r>v looking over the memorial of my professional life, and 
■w riling out the extended details of my experience, I am in 
effect, living my life over again. Most of the scenes I wit¬ 
nessed left such an impression upon my mind, that it re- 
quiras only the touch of the caduceus of the witching power 
of memoiy, to call them all up again with a vividness 
scarcely less than that by which they were formerly pre¬ 
sented to me. There is only this difference, that my remem¬ 
bered experiences, now invested with a species of borrowed 
light seem like scenery which one has seen in the glance of 
a mi ~ ay sun, presented again to tlie dreamy “ evening 
sense under the soft blue effulgence of the waning harvest- 
moon ; the trees with the sere leaf rustling under the flut¬ 
tering wing of the night bird; and the dead silence, which 
13 not broken by the internal voice speaking the words 
that have been spoken by those who lie under the yew tree 

nan e.vly leaf of my journal, I find some broken details 

of a visit I paid to Mr B-, a rich manufacturer in the 

town where I began my practice; but which I left when I 

olhrfflTf T/" of ministering 

tion an^ ;• "I honourable sta 

n, and supplied me with the means of passing my old 

age in affluence. This individual had lost his wiS-a very 

coniforteH IT • * ^ ^ ^ "0* he 

me Husband. Three days had passed since 

297 
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])is wife lijid hecui buried, and during all lliat time, he had 
eaten notliing; and, what augured gloomily for his fate, he 
liad never been lieard to speak, or sigli, or even to give vent 
to Ids sufferings in a single cjroan. There seemed to liavo 

o o o 

fallen over 1dm a heavy load, whicli, pressing with deadly 
force u|)on the issues of life, defied those reacting energies 
of nature, whicli usually struggle, by sighs and groans, to 
throw off the incubus of extraordinary griefs. 

I have met with many wiseacre-sceptics wlio laugh at the 
idea of what is vulgarly called a “broken heart,” as a direct 
consequence cither of unrequited love or extraordinary 
grief—admitting, however, in their liberality, that death 
may ensue from great griefsoperatingmerolyasanindnctivo 
original cause, wliioh tlostroying gradually the foundations 
of health, bring on a train of other ailments, that may, in 
the end, prove mortal. The admission goes for nothing, as 
a matter of every-day experience; and the original projiosi- 
tion to which it is objected as a qualification, remains as a 
truth wld ch may humble the pride of man, and speak to the 
Hce[>tic through the crushed heart of a fatal experience, t 
liavc seen many instances of the fatal elfects of grief as a 
direct mortal agent, killing, by its own unaided energies, as 
ccM’tiiinly, though not in so short a time, as a blow or a 
wound in the vital organs of the human body. The common 
nosologies conbiin no namefor the disease, because, in truth, 
it cannot in-opcrly be called a disease, any nioro than a stab 
witli a swoi’d can deserve that name; and tliis, combined 
witli tb(i fact tluit it is oidy in a very few instances that the 

coup works by itself, wiMiont tlie aid of some ailment gene¬ 
rated by it, that young practitioners often boniologato the 
vulgar notions that prevail upon tin's important subject, 
/\mong all (be many causes of grief to wliicli mankind 
an; daily exposed, I know not that tliere is one that strikes 
so deeply into the secret recesses of the vital principle as 
the loss ol’ a, iloarly-beloved wife, who has lived with a 
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iiinn for a lengtlieiied perioil, tliroitgli early advereity and 
late prosperity—Ijorne him a family which have bound 
clo.-«er the tie that was knitted by early adection, and who 
has left him to tread the last -weary stages of existence 
alone, and witliout that siipport which almost all men 
derive from woman. 'J’he effects are often supposed to be 
l>roix)rtioi]ed to the aflbction; yet I doubt if this solves 
the curious problem of the diversity of consequences result¬ 
ing from this great |.rivalion. 'Ihere are many men of 
strong iK)wei-s of mind, who are so constituted that they 
cannot but pres.s heavily on the support of another. They 
^'em almost to live through the thoughts and feelings of 
their heljimates; and the energies they take credit for in 
t le bu.sy aflaii-s of the worhl, have their source—unknown 
often to them.selve.s-in the bosom of wedded affection 
Jtism proportion to the strength of the habit of this 
leanmg, combined, <loubtle.ss, with the coexistent affection 
that the effects of the loss of a helpmate, in the later period’ 
of life, work with such varied influence on the survivor 
inay also seem a curious fact, an<l I have no doubt of 
the tiuth of It, that a man when advanced in years is 
muc 1 more apt to break suddenly down under this visita- 
ion lan a woman ; while, again, the con.sequence would 
seem to be revelled if the calamity has overtaken them 
m the more early stages of the connection. These are 

v-kl,"fttf' i bave only to do 

The individual whose case has Riir/rroof/iri +t i 

of In, »;ifn » 

crushed sp,nt-of a wish to die. I was the iiJl 7^ 
had uttered a syllable since the day on which shl had 

e . - artha,a flne young woman, had contributed but 
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little to his relief—if she h.ad not, indeed, increased his de¬ 
pression by her own emotions, which she had no power to 
conceal; and his only son had gone ofl' to Edinburgh, to 
attend his classes in the college, where he intended to gra¬ 
duate as a physician. He was thus, in a manner, left in a 
great degree alone; for his daughter sought her apartment 
at every opportunity, to weep over her sorrows unobserved; 
and she had naturally thought that her father’s grief, 
attended by no exacerbations of groaning or weeping like 
her own, presented less appearance of intensity than that 
which convulsed her own heart, and got relief by nature’s 
appointed modes of alleviation. When the heart is stricken 
with a certain force, all forms of presenting less gloomy 
views of the condition of the individual, will generally be 
found to be totally unavailing in aflfording relief. Hay, I 
am satisfied that there was genuine philosophy in the cus¬ 
tom of the Greek and the ancient Germans, in feyreing 
victims of great sorrows to tveep out the rankling barbed 
shaft. These liad a species of licensed mourners, whose 
duty it was to soften the heart by melting strains of mourn¬ 
ful melody, whereby, as by the application of a bland 
liniment, the rigid issues of the feelings were softened and 
opened, and the oppressed organ, the lieart, was relieved 
of the load whicli defies the force of argument, and oven 
the condolence of friendship. The curing of cold-nips by 
the appliance of snow, and of burns by the application of 
lieat, could not have appeared more fraught with ridicule to 
the old women of former days, tlian woiild the custom T. 
have hero cited to the comforters of modern times. If 
I cannot say that, nmong.st some bold remedies, I liavo 
recommended it, I have, at least, avoided, on all occasion.s, 
officious endeavours to counteract the oi»pressing burden, by 
wrenching the mind from the engrossing thought a proco.ss 
generally attended with no other result than inaking it 

iidhero with increased force. 
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The greatest triumph that can be effected with the truly 
fleart-strikeu victim, to whom is denied the usual bursts 
that indicate a bearable misfortune, or, at least, one whose 
intensity is partly abated, is the bringing about of that more 
natural condition of the heart, which, indeed, is generally 
most feared by the ordinary paraclete. In the case of tbe 
bereaved husband, there is no charm so powerful in its 
effects as the vivid portrayment of the virtues of her who 
has gone down to the grave; and it may well be said, that 
the heart that wdU not give out its feelings to the impas¬ 
sioned description of the amiable properties of the departed 

helpmate, is all but incurable. The sister of Mr B_ 

who saw the necessity of administering relief, tried to 
au'aken him to a sense of religious consolation; but he was 
as 3 'et unfit even for that sacred ministration; and all her 
efforts having Med to rouse him, even from the deathlike 
stupor in Avhich he lay, she had recourse, by my advice to 
piobiug the wound, to take off the stricture by Avhich the 
natural humours were pent up. She discoursed pathetically 
on the qualities of the departed, which, she said, would be 
t e passport of her spirit to a sphere where he rvould ao-ain 
contemplate them unclouded by the dingy vapours° of 
earthly feelings. She kept in the same strain for a leimth- 
cned period; but declared to me, when I visited him ag°ain, 
^at he exhibited no signs of being moved by her discourse. 
He, once or twice, turned his eyes on her for a moment 
drew occasionally a heavy sigh, that told, by the difficulty of 
he operation, the load with which he was oppressed; but 
lus eyes were dry, no groan escaped from him, or any other 
sign of the heart beiog aided in an effort to restore the cu“ 
rent of natural feeling. The tony * yerW had too elearle 
bken the very eore of the heart; the lamp of hope had 

ovir^w'"' °“.‘l of his great 

«.th .o, dark h„«s. He presented all the appearanoeL 

I 
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except tlie dilation of the pupil of the eye—of one whose 
brain had been concussed by a deep fall, or laboured under 
a fracture of the bones of the cranium. The few words 
lie spoke to me came slowly, with a heavy ojipressive 
sound, as if sjioken through a hollow tube ; and what may, 
to some, be remarkable, though certainly not to me, they 
embraced not the slightest allusion to his bereavement-— 
a symptom almost invariably attendant upon those deeper 
strokes of grief, which, being but seldom witnessed, are 
much less understood in their elfects than the more or¬ 
dinary opiircssions, whose intense demonstrations and 
allusions to the cause of the evil, mark the victims as 


objects for the jiortrayments of poets. 

Two or three days passed off in this way, without the 
sli^ditcst amelioration of liis condition. The efforts of 

J3 -liad been vepcatcil often without cll'cct. As 

slio expressed licrself to me, lie would neither eat nor 
speak, sleep nor weep. “Ho has not,” she added, “even 
muttered her name. His heart seems utterly broken; 
and time and the power of Heaven alone will eil’ect a 
elianye.” Such is the common jihilosophy of sorrow; time 
is held forth as all-powerful, all-saving; and while I admit 
its force, 1 only insist for the certainty of the existence ot 
exceptions. The eighth day had [lassed without any sup¬ 
port having been taken to sustain the system. A cour.se 
of maceration, that had been going on during his wife’s 
illness, was thus continued; yet, in the few words I occa¬ 
sionally diow from him, there was no indication of any¬ 
thing like the sullen determination of the suicide; the 
cause lay in the total cessation of the powers of the sto- 

eonse(pieneoorthoc(>rebral pres.suro. who.se action 
is Celt not where it operates primarily, but in the heart 
ajni ol.lu'r organs, where it works merely by aym|)athy. 

J t was on the evening ol the eighth day alter the lunoral. 
us T have it noted, that I called to see if any change for the 
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bettei had been effected by the ministrations of liis sister. 
She sat by his bedside, with the Bible placed before her, 
from which she had been reading passages to him. His 
face was turned to the front of the bed, but he did not 
seem to be in any way moved by my entrance. Jkll the 
efforts his sister had made to get him to enter into tlic 
spirit of tlie passages she had been reading liad been fruit¬ 
less; nor had he as yet made tlie slightest allusion to the 
cause of his illness, or mentioned the name of his deceased 
partner. A few words of no importance, and not related to 
the circumstances of his grief, were wrung from him pain¬ 
fully by my questions; but it seemed as if the laiiouacre 
that represents the things of the world had lost all power 
of charming the ear; the deadness that had overtaken the 
eait liKieapa sy, was felt from the fountain of feelings to 
the minute enchngs of the nerves; and the external senres 
Which are the ministers of the soul, had renouncer eS 
oidinary ministi-ations to the spirit that heeded them not 
n y once his sister had observed a slight moisture rise for 
a moment in his eye, as she touched some tender traits of 
e character of the departed; but it passed away rather 
as an evidence of the utter powerlessness of nature in a 
faint heave of the reactive energy, telling at once how little 

e cou d perform, yet how much was necessary to over¬ 
come the weight by which she was oppressed. sat for 
some moments silent by the side of the bed, and meditated 
ecourse to some more strenuous effort directed in I • 
seme of duty at a parent; thongl. I „as aware St mtli 
the heart is u some degree relieved, all such appeals are too 

often va.n .f not r-ather attended with unfavoSte eL^ 

KOTelalftf Th *“ upon the 

geueiahty of theories where so various nnd rw 

rbe“an f'd ’*7“ “““ " a" 

recurring^to tihe poTftion^onti^”™* leaking a trial, by 

= T,ue position of his son and daughter, when 1 
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he.ird the sound of a horse s feet approaching, ivitli groat 
rapidity, the door. Tiie sister started; and I could hear 
Alartha open the -n'indow above, to ascertain who might he 
the visiter. In another moment the outer door opened 
witli a loud clang. Some one approached along the passage, 

in breathless haste. He entered. It was Geor<>'e B_ 

under the excitement of some strong internal emotionj his 
eyes gleaming witli a fearful liglit, and liis limbs sliaking 
' iolently, lie stood for a moment as if he were gathering 
Ijis energies to speak; but the Avords stuck in his tliroat, the 
sounds died aAvay amidst tlie noise of an indistinct jabbering. 
1 noticed the eye of liis father fixed upon him, betraying 
only a very slight increase of animation; but even this 
extraordinary demeanour of his son did not draAV from him 
a question; so utterly dead to all external impulses liad his 
grief ]nade him, that the liarrowing cause of so much excite¬ 
ment in his son, remained unquestioned by the feelings of 
(lie j^arent. in another moment the youth was stretched 
across the bed, locking the father in his embrace, and 
sobbing out inarticulate words, none of Avliieh I could under¬ 
stand. 'I he aunt was as much at a loss to solve the mystery 
of tlie violent paroxysm as myself; for some time neither of 
us could put a question; the sobbings of the youth seemed 
to chain up our tongues by the charm of the eloqucnco of 
nature s imjiassioned language. Afeauwliile, Alartha entered, 
lan forward to the bedside, lifted her brother from the 
position wliich he uccu]»ied, and seated Jiini, by tlie applica¬ 
tion of Home force, on the empty chair that stood by tlie 
side of tlie bed. 

“WhatiH tlie matter, Cleorge?” she cried; the question 
AvaH repeated by the aunt, and the eyes of the parent sought 
languidly the face of the youth, Avhich Avas, however, now 
covered by hiH liandH. The question Av'as more than once 
ropeuKjd by lK>th the aunt and myself; tlie father never 
.spoke, nor could 1 |)ereeive a single'ray of curiosity iii his 
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eye. lie .seemed to await tlie issue of the son’s explanation, 
heedless what it might be—whether the announcement of 
a great or a lesser evil—its magnitude, though transcending 
the bounds of ordinary bearing, comprehending every other 
misfortune that fate could have in store for him, being, 
W'hatever its proportions, as nothing to the death-stricken 
heart of one whose hope Avas buried. 

“ This is scarcely a time or an occasion, George,” said I. 
foi the manifestation of these emotions. If the cause lies 


m the grief, come back with increased force, for the death 
of your mother, you should have known that there is one 
^3**^0 there whose load is still greater, and who is, unfortun¬ 
ately, as yet, beyond the relief which, as your agitation in¬ 
dicates, nature in the young heart is working for you.” 

llie death! the death!” he muttered in a choking 

voice j “ but there is something after the death that is worse 
than the death itself.” 

distracted, George?” said the aunt. “ jliwc 
J uble was the hand-book and the rule of your mother’s 
conduct in this Avorld. A better woman never oiFered up 
her praters at the fountain of the waters of immortal life 
no one that ever lived had a better right to draw from th^ 
blessing, or better qualified for enjoying it as she now enjoys 

than death?” ^ ^ 



you speak of her spirit, aunt,” replied he, as he still 
covered his face with his hands. Her spirit is there! ”- 

lest, but, 0 God, where—where is.the body?” 
ought struck me on the instant. I was afraid to 

sudden li.m 7 ^ suspected, from the 

gloom of\i that started to his eye, that the 

thouHit uT 1 penetrated by the 

hoUj,ht Avlnch had sugge.sted itself to me. 
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Where is tlie body!’’ responded the aunt. ''Why, 

George, where sliould it be but in C-churchyard, be- 

ncath the stone tluit lias told the virtues of her ancestors, 
and will, in a short time, declare her own, greater tlian 
those of her kindred that have gone before ?” 


It is on Hr M-s table !” cried the youth, starting 

V 7 ^ 

to liis feet, and again throwing himself violently on the 
chair. “I purchased it; jiaid the price for it; and recog¬ 
nised it only when the dissecting-knife was in my handr’ 
Every one started aghast; terror froze u]) the issues of 
speech ; a deep groan issued from the bed-ridden patient; 
lie beckoned me to his ear. “ Tell the women to go out,” 
lie whispered, as he twisted his body convulsively among 
the bedclothes. 

I complied with his recpicst; and the aunt, seizing 
Martha, who stood as if she liad been transfixed to the 
floor, dragged her out of the room. In the jiassage, I 
heard a loiul scream; and, in a moment, all was again 

silence. Mr B-, without uttering a word, raised his 

feeble body from the bed, and came forth, the spectre of 
what he was only a few weeks before. 11 is limbs, which 
were reduced to Ijony shanks, covered with shrivelled skin, 
Heomed totally unable to sup])ort oven the decayed, emaci¬ 
ated frame. JIo staggered as lie reached the floor; but, 
recovering himself, stood firm, and then jiroceeded to his 
wardrobe, from which he drew his vestments, and 2>iX)- 
coeded to attire himself. 

"An hour since,” he said, in a slow, solemn voice, "I 
thought these clothes wouhl never again bo on my body. 
My only hop(^ was the winding-sheet, and that grave 
which lias betm robbed.” 

"tJeoi’ge may have been diHunvi'd,” said I, as ho was 
j»rocc(Mling to dress himself. "I have often thought that 
I saw resemidances to deceased friends in the features of 
subjects ill the dissecting-room.” 
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“The grave will test it,” answered he, with a deep 
groan, as he proceeded slowly, hut resolutely, to put one 
garment after another on his skeleton body. 

He was at length dressed; and, proceeding to the kitchen, 

he appealed again, in a short time, with a lighted lantern 

in his hand, the light of which, as it threw its beam on 

his sallow face for the candle had, meanwhile, burned 

down into the socket-exhibited, in ite lurid glare, the 

deep-sunken eyes and protruding bones of his emaciated 
countenance. 

“ Come, we shall proceed to the grave, of mv Isabella ” 

• IT ^ ) 

said he. 

“ You are unable,” said I. “ Your limbs will not carry 
you that length; and you are, besides, unfitted by the 
state of your mind and feelings, for an investigation of 
this kind. Stay here with your sou, and I will go to the 
churchyard and satisfy myself of the deception under 
which George, doubtless, labours.” 

“ I feel now more than my former strength,” he replied. 
“I am awakened from a death-stupor of the soul; and I 
feel that within me which will enable me to go through this 
trial I will look into my Isabella’s grave; will meet with 
those eyes again—that countenance through which I have 
read the workings of love in a spirit that is now far from 
the precincts of the clay. Deny me not; I will be satis¬ 
fied of this, if I should come back from her grave to com¬ 
plete that which is begun, and is already visible in these 
shinnken members, that now obey a supernatural iiower.” 

here seemed to be no gainsaying him; his manner was 
inspired and resolute; and I proceeded to accompany him 
to C— churchyard. George, who, in the meantime, had 
been tossing himself in the chair, rose to make one of the 
party 1 he agitation under which he still laboured %vas in 
d irect contrast to the cold stillness of his father; yet the one 
was a more Uving expression than the other; Ld, wl^e 
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Oiy eye slirunlv' riot from the ordinary indications of sufferin^!^, 
1 luaugre all the experience of misery I had had—could 
scarcely look on the animated corpse thus preparing to vi^it 
the giave wlicre the object of all his hopes and alfections in 
this world liad been buried, and might now be found to 
have been desecrated by the knife of the anatomist. AVc 
weiitfortli together. Georges horse still stood at the door, 

1 coking and bloody. I requested Mr B-to mount, as 

we had a full mile to go to the burying-ground, and I 
deemed it utterly impossible that he could accomplish the 
distance, lie did not answer me, but proceeded onwards 
with a linn step, in the face of a cold, bleak, cast wind, that 
moaned mournfully among a clump of trees that skirted the 
road. Some flakes of snow were winging through the air 
driven now by the breeze, or lingering over our heads as if 
afraid to be soiled by the earth, which we were bent to open 
where the dead then lay—or some time before lay—a mass 
of [)Utrefaction j yet dear to the feelings of the bereaved, 
and souglit now with greater avidity than when the body 
was arrayed in tho smiles ol beauty, and filled with living, 
breathing love. The Jnisband spoke nothings and George 
Wiis silent, save fiu* the deep sobs that burst from liiiii its ho 
looked upon the woe-worn form of Ids fatlier, wlio stalked 
away before us like a creature hurrying to the grave to 
seek tlie home there from wliich a troubled spirit had re¬ 
moved him in the dark hour of night. In this way we 
wandered on. I was not in a mood to speak. The occa¬ 
sion and the scene dej)ressed me more than ever did the 
pro.spect of a death betl, or tho sight of a patient about to 
submit to a paiid’ul and ilangerous operation. My habitstif 
thought are little conversant with the poetry of nature, vv 
of mairs condition in this stage' of sullering—the iluties of 
an ardiiouH profcHsion are exclusive of those dreamy moods 
of tjie mind, whicli have little in common with tho doings 
(»f every-day life; yci, on this occasion, I h'lt all llu' inspi- 
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ration of the sad muse j and, ■n’cre I to endeavour to account 

for it, I could only seek for the cause in the aspect of the 

night, and the unusual nature of the vocation, operating, at 

the moment, on a mind loosened from the cares of my ])ro- 
fession. 

In a much less time than I could have anticipated, from 
the weak condition of Mr B-, we arrived at the church¬ 

yard—a solitary spot, surrounded with an old grey dyke, at 
the back of which rose in deep shade a wood of firs. The 
snow lay on the top of the walls, and on the higher branches 
of the firs, reminding one of streaks of white clouds in the 

enveloping the lower por- 
tions, kept them almost from our view. From a small 

house at the ridge of the fir-belt, a slight ray of light 

beamed forth, and, striking upon the top of a monument 

placed against the wall, exhibited the left all around in 

deeper gloom. Without uttering a word, Mr B_made 

up to the house, and, knocking at the door, a young female 

appeared. She uttered a scream, and ran back, doubtless 

rom the pale and death-like appearance presented by tlic 

tace of the visiter. Her place was momentarily supplied 

uy tlie sexton, who, the moment he saw Mr B_, shrunk 

ack in what I conceived to be conscious fear. I was 

standing behind, and noticing, what I thought, the guilty 

expression of the man’s face, concluded unfavourably for the 
sad hope of my friend. 

“I have reason to believe that there have been resur¬ 
rectionists in your churchyard, James,” said Mr B 
mournfully. ' 

past. It is a drea^ Mr 
, many relations are troubled by the same fears It 

ago. The body wa, .afe aaTt it W Cto hrolt 
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keeping. Take my advice; be satisfied there is no cause 
of apprehension; you forget the sacred nature of my trust. 

“I can only be satisfied by an examination of the grave/’ 

* 

replied JMr B-. “I insist upon having this satisfaction. 

d’he cemetery is my propei'ty, and I have a right to ex¬ 
amine it.’’ 

The man hesitated, and said that his assistant M\as from 
home. But tlie bereaved husband was not to be thus di¬ 
verted from liis purpose. He stood resolutely with the 
lantern in his hand, and demanded admittance into the 
cliurchyard. The man at length reluctantly took down 
the key from a nail in the passage, and bringing another 
lantern witli hijn, led us to the door, which, in the midst 
of many grumblings, he opened. He then led the way over 
the snowy hillocks to nearly the middle of the burying- 
gi’ound, wliero tlie grave of Mrs B- ^ headed by an orna¬ 
mented stone, was exhibited to us. Mr B-bent down, 

and, moviim the lantern backwards and forwards, examined 

" O' 

it slowly and carefully, casting his eye over the snow, which 
pr(!sented an unbroken appearance, and examining every 
chink, as if he tlicre found an evidence of the truth of 
( 4 eorge’s stabnnont. 

“ Tlnit trrave has not boon touched,” said tlie man. 

O 

“TIio lu'iul of it in tlio i)arb to judgo by. You will find 
tlio tni’f lion wliolo and unbroken uinbu' the wreath.” 

“ It may be an you say,” replied Mr B-, as ho bent 

down in his examination; “luit the late snow may have 
romoved tlu' traeos of the opening. I. cannot retnru home 
till 1 am satisfied. My own bones must mix with those of 
my Isabella, rrocood to open the grave; I myself will 

assist you.” 

At that moment a figure was seen gliding alone amidst 
the tombstones. It had all the legitimate whiteness like 
the id(!al spirit. C stood and gazed at it, and tleorge’s eyes 
woro also fixed ujam it; Mr li paid no attention, ho 
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was too intent upon tlie investigation lie was engaged in; 
and the grave-digger, whose head was down, did not notice 
it. I said nothing; but George, pointing to it as it ap¬ 
proached, cried— 

“See, see! what is that?’’ 

The sexton looked up, and cried—“It is David. He 

lias been out, and is covered with snow. He comes in 
good time” 

It was even so. The man approached, and the imple¬ 
ments having been procured, they set about opening the 
giave. i\It. 13 ■ stood motionless, his head han^in^ 

down, and deep sighs occasionally coming from his breast, 
mixed with the quick breathing of the men, as they plied 
their shovels. He still held the lantern in his hand, by 
the light of which the group before me is brought out 
in faint relief. The silence around was signally that of a 
churchyard; for the fir belt shrouded the scene from tho 
night breeze, and there was only occasionally heard a low, 
mournful gust, as it died among the branches of the trees! 
On that spot only there was quick breathing action. The 
men had got do^vn pretty far into the grave; and, as they 
brought their heads within the ray of the lantern, in their 
acts of throwing up the earth, their flushed faces contrasted 
strongly with the cadaverous countenance of the husband 

•who leant over them, watching every motion, and intent 
upon the expected stroke of the shovel upon the coffin lid 
The recollection of the attributes of the German ghoul camo 
over me; nor did the difference between the bein<rs tho 
motives and the actions, prevent me from conjuring up 
the similitude, so unlike a human being did he appear in 
his complexion, his fixed, dead-like stare into the m-ave 
and the perfect stillness of his body, as he crouched down to 
be nearer to the object of his search. At length, the sound 
vas heard, the rattle on the coffin lid. The victim’s ear 
seemed chained to the sound, as if he could have augured 
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from it wlietlier or not the chest was empty. In a sliort 
time, 

Tile heavy moil that shrouds the dead ” 

was entirely removed. The sexton now took liis own lamp 
down into the grave. The screw-nails were undone, the 

lid was raised, and the body of Mrs B-, arrayed in her 

winding-sheet and scalloped sere-clothes, was seen, by the 
sickly, yellow gleam of the lantern, lying in the stillness 
and placidity of death— 

‘‘ For stitl, Btill she lay, 

With a wreath on her bosom.” 

One of the men now came out, and Mr B-descended 

into the grave. Tie lifted off tlic face-cloth, gazed on the 
clay-cold face, touched it, and now was opened the 

“Sacred source of sympathetic tears.” 

lie burst into a loud paroxysm; and, as if nature had been 
to take lier revenge for lier sufferings, under the freezing 
influence of liis sorrow, he wept as if there had been to bo 
no end of his weeping. It was latterly found necessary to 
force him out of the grave; though, as I was informed by 
(jeorge, ho liad shrunk from the view of the dead body of 
his wife, while it lay in the house, and before it was in¬ 
terred. Tlio lid was again placed on tlic coffin, the screws 

fixcrl, and the grave filled up. Mr B-slipped a guinea 

into the liarid of the sexton, and wo took our way back to 
the town, (loorge informed us, as we went, tliat lie had 
])een for several nights haunted by the imago of his mother; 
and could only thus account for the conviction that had 
seized liim, that the body of ilio female ho had seen in the 
dissecting-room was that of Ids parent. It is a remarkable 
fact, and the one which chiefly induced mo to give this 
narrative, tliat the scene I liavo now described wrought so 

powerfully on the feelings of Mr B-, that the form of 

Ids grief was entirely changed, IJuring tlie whole of the 
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subsequent nigbt, he wept intensely-nature was relieved 
—his sorrow was mollified into one of those 


Moods that Bj)eak their softened woes; 


»1 


and time soon wrought its accustomed amelioration T 
never saw one who seemed more certainly doomed to the 
fate of the heart-stricken; and, however fanciful it may 

rhe 
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1 beukve it was Fontenelle who said that, U he were to 
hate been permitted to pass his life over Lain he Z, J 

tarn others, 7ve^ lear^eTan^ 

ije no th. Whose Inc^hratierharore^rtCX^ 

teiuZ STr“ 1'“*“ Tales, hfas no 

all its p.ains and penrel “re “t7 77 7“’ 
aUowed to witness the enrions scenes the shtf'’”* *° 

cote, the foibles, r.7mXnhrT"““- 

the poet has somewhere s!id Moore 

to live his life over aeain e ’ + ^ would not consent 

he were to be gifted wilh loTLd^ 

been the a.thof of '^iXh 8^7,'" T" l«ve 

pen. I have eC77''“ 7 eanre from his 
found the answer to te reimIa7V°H*° ^aSents, and have 

«“'• Vpen ,h. whole, it 7^. ! 1 ““ 

«quires n verv sharp, bitteif 

B9S 
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l>ang, indeed, to extoft the confession, that they would not 
accei)t another lease of life. If men were not Christians, 
they would choose, I think, to be Pythagoreans, were it for 
nothing hut the slight chance they would enjoy of pass¬ 
ing into some state of existence not in a remote degree 
different from that which they have declared themselves 
sick of a thousand times before they died. Sick of it as 
many, however, say they are, they would all live “a little 
and a little longer still,'’ when the dread hour comes that 
calls tliern home. These remarks have been suggested by 


tlie following passage in my note-book :—“ 17th August, 

-, case of l^ugene D-, in the jail of-. E.Ktra- 

ordinary example of the avior viUe” I find I had jotted a 
number of the details; but such was the im])ression the 
scone of that tragedy of life i)roduced in me, that even now, 
though many years have i)asscd, I recollect the minutiae of 
the cirama as distinctly as if 1 had witnessed it yesterday. 
[ was indeedinterested in thecase more than professionally; 
for the subject of it was au early companion of my own, and 
was, besides, calculated, from his accpiirements, and a free 
open generosity of spirit, to ju-oduco a deep interest in the 
Cate wliicli, in an unhappy liour, ho brought ui)Oii himself. 
It was on the forenoon of tho day T have mentioned, that 

(Ik! umh!!’ turnkey of tho pi'ison of-came in breathless 

haste, and called mo t<'> a prisoner. It was Eugene L)———. 

I was at tho moment oecn|»ied in thinking of tho youth. 

lie had forged a l)ill upon his father, J\1 r. 1)-, a wealthy 

merchant; ami it was very clearly brought out, in evidence, 
that he appliisl tho money to extricate a friend from pecu¬ 
niary emharrassmonts. 'I'he lather had paid tho bill; but 
tho hwid authorities laid prosecuted the ease; and he, at 
that immieiit, lay in jail a criminal, condemned to die. Tim 
gallows was staiidlng ready to exact ils victim w ithin two 
hours; the post from Eomlon would arrive in an Imiir with 
or witimut a reprieve. His father and mother, what were 
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seiiger. 
“Eugene D 


tliey then doing, thinking, suffering ? On tliem and iiim 

I was meditating when the words of tlie turnkey fell upon 
my ear. 

What has occurred 1 ” was my question to the mes- 

^ condemned criminal, has taken 

some poisonous drug,” said he, “ and the provost has sent 
me for you to come to his relief.” 

I meditated a moment. It might have been as well T 
tLousH fo.. all partes, tl.at 1 1,;:,. „ee,. c.*l, IJ 

hat the drug, whatever it was, might be allowed toantici- 
pate the law,- but I had no alternative; I was ealled in my 
0 icial capacity ; and then a messenger might still arrive 
rom London. T provided myself with the necessary coun- 
erac ing agent-s and followed the man. I jiassed the house 

wran" ‘"denied 

viapped in dead silence, as if there had been acorpse in the 
muse. Several people were passing the door, and cast as 

They h’ack 

prao,se pc«l„se of affah, within the house. I Jt. i,rti, rt 


111' m tillG 1161 f**]! linn 1* 

.ood, and an assembly of people was beginning to coHec ' 
to wait for the incoming of the mail. There was svmn ith v 
in every face; for the fate of the youth who hod i ^ * n 

yo‘r 17“*^''-t’ '’7“Wed 

in<r;nls;cr T : extraordinary feel- 

;iea“ theX' h^tl'; “^1 -»«■ 

faduent oecnetenco. antUhJ 

aatothes„ccessoftheappIicatio„weroapi«rently^S 
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by tlic arrival of the eleventh hour. On passing through 
the jail, I saw the various preparations in progress for 
tlie execution; the chaplain Avas in attendance; and, in a 
small cell, at the end of the apartment from Avhich the fatal 
erection projected, there sat, guarded by an officer, from a 
fear tliat he would escape, the executioner liimself— 

** Grim as the mighty Polypheme.” 

My guide led me forward, and, in a few minutes, I stood 
beside Eugene, avIio, dressed in a suit of black, lay twisting 
his body in a chair, making the chains by Avhich ho was 
bound clank in a fearful manner. A small phial was on the 
floor. 1 took it up, and ascertained, in an instant, that he 
had betaken himself to the drug most commonly resorted to 
by suicides. 

‘‘ Laudanum !*’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes— as much as Avould kill two men!” he cried 
wildly. 

The poison liad not had time to operate; or rather, its 
narcotic power had been suspended by the terrors of an 
aAvakened love and hope of life, that bad followed close 
upon the prospect of death caused by his OAvn act 

“ You had a chance for life, Eugene,” said I, hurriedly. 

A courier may yet arrive, independently of the mail, 
which lias not yet come.” 

“ Chance or no chance,” ho cried, as I proceeded with my 
assistant, Avho now entered, to apply the remedies; “l Avould 
yet live tlio two hours! I had no sooner swallowed the 
drug, tlian I thought 1 had intercepted the mercy of heaven; 
life Hcciued—and, oh, it even now seems—sweeter than over, 
and death still Jiioro dreadful! Quick —quick—quick! 
'fhe poison is busy with my heart I Avould give a world 
for cvcii IheKo two hours of life and hope—small, small as 

that isl” 

I proceeded With tlio applicatiou of tile usual remedies* 
A portion, but only a portion of the hiudauum, hod 
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taken off; and the next efficient remedy was motion, to keen 
off the sleepy lethargy that drinks up the fountain of life. 
Two men were got to drag him as violently as possible 
along the floor, leaving him enough of his own weight to 
force him to use his limbs. I noticed that he struggled 
with terrible energy against the onset of the subtle agent • 
exhibiting the most signal instance I ever beheld of the 
power of that hope which seems to be consistent with life 
Itself. Already an eighth part of the apparent period of 
ns sojourn upon earth had passed. Seven quarters more 
'ould, in aU likelihood, bring him to the scaffold, and by 
resisting my energies to counteract the effects of the poison 

» thousand times less dreadful. Eeeiy now and then its 
the nrien dragged him along, he turned bis eyes to me and 

mil'. r -iln 

no minutes of my answer. As often was his ear directed 

to the street, to try to catch the sounds of a coach or the 

feet of a horse; and then he redoubled his energies to keen 

off he onset of the lethargy, which I told him C mo!t to 

e feared. The operation was persevered in- but the mf. 

on "thT'^l ™ Snidually getting heavier 

on their hands, and I noticed his eye at timt i T » 

that he seemed to be on the evp nf f. ir i ’ 

ing. Another oiisri«r r ? ^ 

little further time t1 1 passed; and in a 

their dmv to r! ; ^vould find it 

indl sfeZin thl “r •' 

even the shadow of a lionel""' ' suggest 

o^eeution, would “r " 

a messenger would have arrived hv ■ / 

before; unless there had indo stages, long 

government .authorities J t ^ 

^-ithin .an hour of his ’ with a man’s life 

tte strict law of professional diwinlL T , i"" " " 

aiscipiinc, I would certainly 
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Iiave allowed him to lie down and pass into death or ob¬ 
livion, I had, however, my duty to perforin; and, strange 
as it may ap[)ear, that duty quadrated with the wishes of 
the young man himself; who, as he struggled with the 
demon that threatened to overpower him, seemed to rise 
in hope as every minute diminished the chance of his sal¬ 
vation. By the increased energies of the men, he was 
again roused into a less dull perception of sounds, and I 
could perceive him start as the rattle of the wheels of a 
carriage was heard at the jail door. He fixed, his half- 
dead, staring eye in my hicc, and muttered, with a dilU- 
cult effort of his sinking jaws— 

‘‘ Is that it—is that it ?—I hear a carriage wheels, and 
they have stopped at the door.’’ 

As ho uttered the words, it aj^peared as if he again ex¬ 
erted himself to keep the enemy, who still threatened liim, 
at bay. I replied nothing; for I suspected that the car¬ 
riage brought only some ollicial, or, probably,some mourner, 
to see him, previous to the fatal scene—tliat scene which, 
in all llkeliiiood, I was endeavouring to render more heart¬ 
rending to his friends and siiectators, by keeping alive the 
vital spark,that might only servo to make him conscious of 
jiain. It appeared to be too evident tliat he had increased 
tenfold the misery of his situation; for tiie stern law would 
admit of no excuse, and if he was not able to walk to the 
scadbld ho would bo carried; yet, if I remitted my endea¬ 
vours to keep in life, 1 might, in the event of the looked- 
for reprieve still arriving, be liable to be accused, by my 
own conscience, of having been as cruel as the law itself, 
’.riie door of the jail nowopeneil, and a turnkey told me that 
the usual time had arrived when the oHicials beiran their 
pri'paratory dul ies. .1 replied that it was in vain toatteiniit, 
ntpres<m(, the perform.anc<i ol’(lu^se sacrtnl riti\s; (‘he iiri- 
Honer was wrestling with death; and, if the exertions of the 
men, who kept still dragging him liack wards and forwanls, 
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were remitted, he would sink, in a few minutes, into insensi¬ 
bility. I noticed the eye of poor Eugene turned implorincriv 
upon me, as if he wislied to know wlio it was that had 
arrived m the carriage. I merely shook my Jiead; and the 
sign was no sooner made than his cliin fell down on his 
ireast; his limbs became weaker, his knees bent, and if the 
supportershadnot exerted themselves still farther, he would 
have sunk. But the men still iierformed their duty, and 
dragged him hurriedly along, scarcely now with any aid 
tarn feet, wl,ich, „beyiug „o i,„,n,lse of the loose „„l 

-V shi'r"’ <lueclio„,with 

who ZSItZ‘ -““-ii-i-T effect o,. those 

Who waited in the adjoining cells. The noise thus produced 

as indeed ail that was heard; for the effect of the iioison 

was such as to take away all power of groaniim I was 

uow doubtful if all the working of the men would be abte 

hale ?it aZ 

the doZnfIr -f ^"‘^onding their efforts; but 

lo indicate that he had° ost all sens. onhe^SoTf";, 

moments, and I could not discover whether lie lonl T f 
onl.|y of p hearing his lettes of 

him forth to the scaffold. He ao^ain mnfi d ’ 

+ 11 , 1 muttered some wordq 

-I'rz 2 sr;. Sh" ^ ^ 

Uit one of the a.en said L 

appointed termination of his life The t„ ^ 
whispeted in .ac that his « 

2721.“ u ceniage’wheels tl.it « 

“<> —* out to pte™„Tl72.;°7 
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Ins parents to tlic ■witnessing of a scene transcending to 
tlicir powers of bearing. I found tlie three standing in the 
recess wlierc the executioner was sitting in gloomy silence. 
I took the father and mother by the arms, and hurried them 
away to the empty cell, where the chaplain and several 
officials were collected. The turnkey saw his error, and ex¬ 
cused himself, on the ground that he was confused by tlic 
extraordinary state of affairs within the prison. I ascer¬ 
tained that no notice had been made to his parents of liis 
liaving taken the drug. Thc}^ had come to take farewell of 
him. The mail had arrived, but had brought no intelligence 
—not even of the petition having been disposed of; and, 
having given up all hope, their intention was that the mo- 
ther and daughter should, after tlic last act of parting, fly 
to the country, to be as far as possible from the scone of the 
impending tragedy. I was the first who communicated the 
tidings of the condition of their son ; and the noise in the 

O ' 

prisoner’s cell, as the men still continued their operations, 
was a sad commentary on my words. Tlie sister, who was 
veiled, uttered a shrill scream, and fi'll back on the flotir, 
^riic father stood like 

Wo’h Ulonk, voicelosH Fctrifaetinii/’ 

moving neither limb nor countenance; his eye was fixed 
steadfastly on the ground, and a deadly paleness was over 
his face. The mother, who was also vcih'd, staggered to a 
Jjciicli—recovering luu’self suddenly, as .some thought, rising 
wihlly, stung her to a broken utterance of some words. 1 

ap])roached her, while Mr Jl-, the chaplain, was assi.st- 

ing in getting Miss ])-to a chair. 

“Let him die!—let him die 1” she ('.xclaimed. “Is not 
his doom inevilablcT You will torture my lOugene by 
k(’(‘ping in his life till the law demands its victim, and lu' 
may be carried—carried! () Uod!—to a secoml death, ten 
times more cruel than that which lie is now suflering.^’ 
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“ No rejection of the petition has been intimated,” I re¬ 
plied ; “ and there is hope to the last grain in life’s ebbing 
glass. It is not yet two years since a reprieve came to a 
prisoner, in this very jail, within three hours of the appointed 
term of his life, lou have spoken from the impulse of an 
agony which has overcome the truer feelings of a mother 
and the better dictates of prudence.” 

“ Small, small, indeed, is that hope which a mother may 
not see through the gloom of a despair such as mine,” she 
replied. “ But what means that dreadful noLse in Eugene’s 


le- 


Unly the efforts of the men to keep him awake,” . c 
plied I. « My duty requires my efforts in behalf of a fel¬ 
low-creature to the last moment. Reflect for an instant, 

and the proper feeling wiU again vindicate its place in the 
iiCc'irt of a parent.” 

“ Dreadful alternative!” she repUed. “ But, sir, hear me. 
I am his mother, and I tell you, from the divination of a 
mother s heart, that there wiU now be no respite. I say it 
again; it would be a relief to me if I heard, at this mo¬ 
ment that he had escaped by death that tragedy which will 

now be rendered a thousand times more painful to him and 
dreadful to me.” 

The father moved his eyes, and fixed them on the face of 
1C mother of hrs boy, who, in her agony, thus called for hi.s 
death m a form which bore even a shade of relief from the 
horror of what awaited the victim. It was, indeed, an ex- 

spoken by mortal 

fof ^ /.^‘LP^'Snancy of an anguish that could seek 

Wul an alternative. All were, for a time, Lw silent, and 

deep sobs of the 

in ^ s e recovered from her swoon; the struggles 

the cell of the pr^ner 
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‘‘There is still hope/’ I wliispered iu the ear of the 
mother. 

“None—none!” she ejaculated a< 2 faiii. “My Euixene! 
my Eugene!’' 

She reclined back, with her hands over her face, still 
Sobbing out the name of her son. I pointed to tlie father 
to assist her, while I should go again to ascertain the state 
of the son; but he did not seem to understand me—retain¬ 
ing still his rigid position, and looking with the calmness 
of despair on the scene around him. Her silence continued 
but a few moments; and when she opened her eyes again, 
it was to (ix them on me. 

“Wliat are you doing?” she exclaimed again. “What, 
in the mime of heaven, are you doing to my Eugene?— 
Saving him for second, and still more cruel death. It might 
Ijave been all over. Let me see him—let me see him 1” 

And she rose to proceed to the cell where her son was 
confined; but her strength failed her, and she again re¬ 
clined helplessly back in her scat. The clergyman's minis- 
tiations were called for by these uttered sentiments, which 
seemed so little iu accordance with the preccj)ts of Holy 
AVrit, however natural to the bursting heart of the motlier, 
to whom the reported death of her son, in his uu 2 )aralleled 
situation mi^ht almost have been termed a boon. Eetroat- 

O 

ing from a scene so fraught with misery. I hastened back 
to lOimcne, who was still in the arms of the men. One of 
them wliis[)ered to me that he had spoken when he heard 
the shi ill cry of his sistei’; but, immediately after, ho re¬ 
lapsed again into stupor, ^^^I'ho men complained ol being 
exhausted by their elforts to him moving. His weight 
was now almost that of a tlead body ; and it was only at 
intervals that he imuh^ any straiggles to move himself by the 
aid oldiis parjtlysed limbs. 'I’wt) other iiuUviiluals were got 
to relieve timm ; and the compulsory motions were eoii- 
tilined. ’I'he hdJiargy laid not altogether mastered the sen- 
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ticnt powere; and, the operutiou having been stopped that 
I niiglit examine his condition, he lifted his head slowly, 
looked round him with a vacant stave, and, after a few 
moments, muttered again the word “hour.” I pulled out 
my watch, and told him that it was twenty minutes ])ast 
one, he uudemtood me, as I thought j and pronouncing 
indistinctly “mother,” he again sank into apparent list- 
Icssuoss. The men again resumed their work. ^ 

M eanwhile,a buzz from -without intimated too distinctly - 
tliat the mob was 'collecting to witness the fate of their 
townsman. There was no distinct sound, save that which 
a muss of people, under the dei^ressing feelings of sorrow, 
scorn to send forth involuntarily—making the air,as it were, 
thick, and yet with no articulation or distinct noise whicli 
can be caught by the ear of one at a distance, or within the 
M'alls of a house. Eugene, I am satisfied, was unable to 
recognise the faint indication. It was well for him. I 
learned, from the turnkey, that the sound of the hammer 
in the erectionof the gallows had puthim almost distracted, 
and precipitated the execution of the jmrpose, which he 
had wished to delay till after the arrival of the mail. I 
had little doubt that he might now be kept from the grasii 
of the death-stupor for the remaining three quarters of an 
loiir; but, alas! what would be my triumph? Every 
minute added to the certainty that I was only preparim^ 
for him and his relations greater pain; for, in any view he 
cou d not walk to the fatal spot without as much aid as 
miglit have sufficed to carry him; and it was even more 
than probable that he would be so overcome that that lat¬ 
ter operation would require to be resorted to, under the 

It im a given time, or not at all. The case I am now de¬ 
scribing might suggest some consideration worthy of the 
attention of our legislatoi^, who, aixogating to thenLlves a 
license as wide as the limits of the human mind, deny all 
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manner of discretion to the superintendents of the last exe¬ 
cution of the law. We profess to be abhorrent from scenes 
of torture, as well as, on grounds of policy, hostile to a species 
of punishment which, indeed, defeats its own ends; and 
yet I could give more than one case where the substance 
has been retained in all its atrocity, while the form was 
veiled by flimsy excuses of a false necessity. My situation 
was now a very painful one indeed, I was training and 
supporting the victim for the altar; rescuing from deatli 
only to sacrifice him with more bloody rites and a crueller 
spirit of immolation. The words of his mother, wruii" 

' O 

from the agony of a parent’s love, rang in my ears; the 
look of tlie father—that of imbecile despair—was imprinted 
on my mind; the hour was fast on the wing; all hope had 
perished; and before mo was the unfortunate youth, liand- 
Bomc, elegant, and interesting, even in the writhings of the 
master-fiend, suflfering a death which was to be, in eflect, 
repeated in another and a crueller form. I had seen him 
under circumstances of friendship, and the ebullitions of 
his generous spirit; and I was become, as I pictured to 
myself, his enemy, who would not allow him to die, to 
escape from shame and an increased agony of dissolving 
nature. Will I admit it? For a moment or two I hesi¬ 
tated ; and, indeed, had half-resolved to toll the men to 
stop—the time might yet have sufficed for finishing what 
ho had begun. If ho was not dead before two, ho would, 
at least bo beyond feeling; and, if tho ofllcials choso to 
take tho last step of getting him carried to tlio gallows, 
tlioy would in eflect bo immolating a corpse. 

My better and calmer thoughts of duty, however, pre¬ 
vailed; and, in tho meantime, I saw tho prudence of pro- 
vonting any meeting botwoon Eugono and liis parents, 
which could tend to nothing but an incroaso of pain on 
tJio flido of those who wore still able to feel—for, as regard- 
0(1 tho young Tuan hiiuflolf, he wjw beyond tho iinpulso 
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of the feelings that might otherwise have been called up 
even by such a scene. I was not even ill pleased to hear 
from the under turnkey, that tlie magistrates had given 
orders for the departure of the friends; though, for my own 

of h.msclf, m.ghl visit Ws sou f„,. a few .mnote,, 
and sanction my proceedings witi, his approbation. I w.is 

ormed also by the turnkey, that the fatlier was resistiin. 
o the utmost of his power the efforts of tl.e mother to gd 

*. ^ probably saw too clearly that in the 

oxeiW condition in which she still remained, the scene 

aL® ff iT, f‘TT’ “ “*’““"6 'if' “ ; 

Munttoir Set ■’i*' f“f ‘l‘“ 
g effects of a long acquaintanceship with miserv in 

various phases, there was good reason for his fears. Tho 
scene presented features 

^ Direr than incubus’s haggard train.” 

I liad just looked my watch-it wanted now only tMentv 

minutes of the last hour. The order for tl.a /• ^ 

quit the jail was about to be obeyed. The fatheT sLit 
messenger for me. I repaired to the cell • but 1 ? , 

now that he‘was all but 

-ns, for that tho he ItS 

yet the pain might in some degree be tefL 

state of stupor and insensibility in which 

continued. He fixed his eyes on my face wUh I 

Sion of forced anrt ^'“h an expres- 

than the dcath-likc „f Z «t "pM 

ance of his son rat. i . . beautiful counteu- 

He at last seiaed my Lnd^ excitement of the mother. 

“r Iiand and proceeded along to the ceU 
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liiirriedly, as the turnkey was ciying loudly’for the friends 
to depart. We entered and stood for a moment.. He stood 
and gazed at his son, as the latter was still kept moving by 
ihe men; but Eugene was apparently unconscious of the 
presence of his parents. A loud cry from the dense crowd 
who had assembled to witness the execution, struck my ear. 

p 

I ran to the window, ainVsaw a man in tlie aet of coming 
offa lioi’se, Avliose sides were covered with foam and blood. 
Tlie cries of the crowd continued, and I co\dd distinctly 

hearthe word '•^reprieve" mixed with theshonts. IMr. D- 

was at my back, and I felt his hands press me like a vice. 
The two men who were suiiporting Engene, had also heard 
the sound, and, ))aralysed by the extraordinary announce¬ 
ment, they actually let the prisoner sink on the floor. The 
sound of his fall made me turn ; the father had vanished, 
doubtless to meet the mes.senger, and communicate the 
tidings to his wife and'.daughter. A great bustloin the 
neighbouring cells succeeded. The two men .stood and 
looked at tne in silence. Eugene still lay on the floor, to 
all appearance insensible. By my orders he was immedi¬ 
ately again lifted i\\), and dragged more violently than ever, 
backwards and forwards. In a few seconds, the tui-nkey 
came in, and struck off the irons, by which his ancle had 
been so severely torn that the blood flowed from it on the 
floor. He informed me that he was indeed reprieved, and 

tli-.t the fault of the delay was attributable to theauthorities 

h, r“!,!ion. I BlionteJ in ll.o ear of tl.o young ...an tl.o 

electric word; he lifted his head, looked wildly around lum 
for a few secomls, and uttered a strange gurgling sound un¬ 
like a.ny c.xprcssion of the human voice I ovei hcaid. I 
was iinieed uncertain whether ho understood me or not. In 
alow minutes more, the cell was crowded—the father, 
mother, ami daughter, the chaplain, the messenger, and 
.s(«vt‘ral of the ollicials, all bursting in, to see the condition 
of the criminal. To this 1 was not avor.se ; because the 
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nior^^ cxtitciiicut t1)cit could bo produced in tlie luiiul of t-Iie 
.youth, the greater chance remained of our being able to 
keep oir the deadl.v effects of the drug. A thousand times 
<lid ihe i>arent and mother sound into his dull oar the 
vocahlepregnantwith so much relief to him and his friends; 
hut it wa-s not until two houi-s afterwards that he was so 
far recovered as to undei-staud j)erfectly the narrow escape 
he had made from death. In the evening he was coii- 
ve.veil home in a airriage; and, as they were leaving the 
jail, he looked out at the grim apparatus which hadijeen 

.. ected for him. a,id which the workuien were removl!;! 
Ill the midst of a dense crowd of citizens. ^ 

Some days afterward.s, Eugene D-- had almost en¬ 

tirely recovereil from the effects of the poison. One dav 
w .mi I called, I found him lying on a sofa, with his mother 
Htting by his side. .She took her eyes off her son, and 
hent them on me till tcai-s filled them. 

‘‘Before you enteied,”she said, “I was talking to Eu-ene 
about the ret,nest I made to you in the jail on that dread¬ 
ful day, to let my son die. Repeatedly since, have I thought 

lea ‘niH ; r* k«ow little of human naturef at 

ha>t little of the feelings of a mother in my situation, wlio 

could '^rand them as unnatural, or doubt the .sanity that 
rreogmsed fully their effect.” ‘ 

workinroMhrr” ^ 

solve to 

cUe.>, to ».e surprised at the words you then made use of 
knew not, after all, if you did not exhibit as much hero’ 
as Bnitus, who condemned his son to death • certainK* 
more than Zaleucus, who condemned his to the loss of an 
i %e. Inn lug first submitted to the loss of his own to make 

giverT* the justice of the law- 

t^ifotv of ml‘t ^ i" ^ ^ the 

MHty of mj Kugene ) she added- 
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‘•'All Acesias might have accomplished all that I accom¬ 
plished, madam—for all I did was to keep off sleep; but, if 
the secret must )ioeds be told, I had some doubts at least of 
the liuniaiiity of my proceedings, whatever I might have 
thought of my duty.’’ 

l^ugene afterwards wont to tlie East Indies, where ho 
made a fortune. Some pecuniary embarrassments after- 
wards overtook the family, on whicli occasion ho sent them 
home the one half of the money he had made, whereby they 
were again placed in .a condition of afllucnco. A present 
was also sent to me. It is not yet very many years ago 
since I saw Eugene. He had assumed another name in 
India, whore he had married a very beautiful woman, and 
to whom lie again returnecl. 
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THE UNBIDDEN GUEST, 

OR, Jedburgh’s regal festival. 

*'In the mid revels, the first ominous niglit 
Of their espousals, when the room shone bright 
With lighted tapers—the king and the queen leadinc^ 

The curious measures, lords and ladies treading 
The self-saino strains—the king looks back by chance, 

And spies a strange intruder fill the dance; 

Namely, a mere anatomy, quite bare, 

His naked limbs both without flesh and hair, 

(As we decipher Death,) who stalks about 
Keeping true measure till the dance be out.” 

Hey wood's Ilierarckie of the Blessed Angels. 

There is no nver in this country which presents in its 
course, scenes more beautifully romantic than the little Jed 
Though it exhibits not the dissy cliffs „here tl 
build their nests, the mass of waters, the magnitude and the 
lioldness, which give the character of sublimity to a scene • 
yet, as it winds its course through undulating hills where 
the forest trees entwine their broad branches, or steals along 
y le foot of the red, rocky precipices, where the wild 
owers and the broom blossom from every crevice of tlieir 
perpendicular sides, and from whose summits the woods bend 
d-n, bputifui as rainbows, it presente.h pictures „fs„r 

It is delights to dwell upon, 

c air sight to look down from the tree-clad hills upon 

o^rd? vood? i If T 

., woods, in the beauty of summer blossomincr or the 

™„e“hlelS" wbil 

•cn.pl "fa Th of n 

P dise. Such is the character of the scenery 
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around Jedburgli now; and, in former ages, its beauty ren¬ 
dered it a favourite resort of the Scottish Iviners. 

O 

About the year 1270, an orphan boy, named Patrick 
Douglas, herded a few sheep upon tlie hills, wliich were the 
property of the monks of Melrose. Some of the brother¬ 
hood, discovering him to be a boy of excellent parts, instruct¬ 
ed him to road and to write; and perceiving the readiness 
with which he acquired these arts, they sought also to initi¬ 
ate him into all the learning of the age, and to bring him 
u[) for their order. To facilitate and complete his instruc¬ 
tions, they had him admitted amongst them, as a convertor 
lay-brother. Put, though the talents of the shepherd boy 
caused him to bo regarded as a prodigy by all within tlie 
monastery, from the Lord Abbot down to the kitchener and 
his a.ssistants; yet, with Patrick, as with many others even 
now, gifts were not graces. ITo had no desire to wear the 
white cassock, narrow scapulary, and plain linen hood of the 
(Jistertian brethren; neither did ho possess the dovoutness 
ncressary for |)crforming his devotions seven times a-day; 
and when the l>ell roused hiin at two in the morning, to 
what M'as called the noc(}trnal service, Patrick arose reluc¬ 
tantly; for, thongli compelled to wedge himself into a nar¬ 
row l)(*d at eight o’clock in the evening, it was his wont to 
lie awake, musing on what ho had read or leaincd, until 
past midnight; and, when the rtochirnal w'as over, he again 
r(‘linHl to sleep, until he was arouse<l at six watitia; but, 
after fh(*se came other devotions, called tiervry the the 

and the rn7npUiH\ at nine in the morning, 
at mion, at three in the afternoon, at six in the evening ami 


bi'fore eight. 1’h(‘S(' sc'i’vices brt)ke in on his favourite 
studic's; and, posHcssing more tabnit than chwotion, while cm- 
gagcfl in tln'in lu^ tium gilt inor<^ of his stud it's than of them. 
Patri(‘lc, tliei'i'forc, nd’iised to iaki^ the inonaHiic vow. .11 o 


‘daul heard nf war, 

And longed t.o follow to tlio Held Rome warliUo lord,” 
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He, however, was beloved by aU; and when he left tl.« 

ae Abbot .„d « 

fenediction «nd bestowed gifts open Inra. He also carried 

With him letters from the Lord Abbot «.nrl P . 

who were ADOot and Prior, to men 

of Prance. 

Prom the testimonials which he brought with him 

.rstsre:.;-“ - 

for his attainments in learning But f 

came; and he who was but a few years befo, i 

by Tweedside, now bearing honouTco^ otT’""! 
foreimi momrf*]i fTmc * *x ^ ^JJiieneci on liirn by a 

illustrious Couni of Drout 1 1 TV' f 

each exhibiting all the pageantry If th 

were a hundred ladies, ^fog with each otT'^ T 

in the splendour of their annv P f i • ^ V* beauty, and 

the daughter of their host,^the CoV!t of D 
Troubadours saug of bertiC «‘*‘en<lom. 

admiration. His eves fnilnw / 1 ‘ ^ and of 

them. He beheld the devVs whTtV* followed 
uoble paid to her, and his heart wIs W f V 
aiiest and tlie proudest flower amon«^ thT P '* V' ^'7 
—he an exotic weed of desert birtlf a f 
strove for her hand, lie reniembpr ri i* princes 

orphan of foreign and of obq ' ’ ‘‘‘■u 

‘Occident, (but il Ca scholar ' scholar by 

those days, and it is but seldom thaUt in 

und a soldier of fortune to wh^ 

not attached, while his’ purse w*^ honours were 

purse was light, and who, because 
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his feet covered more ground tli.an lie could call bis own, 
his heels were denied the insignia of knighthood. Yet, 
while he ventured not to breathe his thoughts or wishes 
before her, he imagined that she looked on him more 
kindly, and that she smiled on him more frequently than on 
his lordly rivals; and his heart deceived itself, and rejoiced 

in secret. 

Now, it was early in the year 1283, the evening was 
balmy for the season, the first spring flowers were budding 
forth, and the moon, as a silver crescent, was seen among 
the stars. The young scholar and soldier of unknown biith 
walked in the gardens of the Count of Dreux, and the lovely 
Jolande leaned upon his arm. His heart throbbed as ho 
listened to the silver tones of her sweet voice, and felt the 
gentle pressure of her soft hand in his. He forgot that she 
was the daughter of a prince—he the son of a dead peasant 
In the delirium of a moment, he had thrown himself on his 
knee before her, he had pressed her hand on his bosom, and 

gazed eagerly in her face. 

She was startled by his manner, and had only said 
«Riri what means?”-though in a tone neither of re- 

1 
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.lit an hour had not passed, although lie souglit to hide 

l^iself with his thoughts in his chamber, when he liearcl 

that tlie commissioners who had arrived from his native 

laud, were Thomas Charteris, the High Chancellor; Patrick 

de Graham, Wilham de St Clair, and John de Soulis; and 

u their errand was to demand the beautiful Jolande as 

tiie bride and queen of their liege sovereign, Alexander the 
xiiiid, yet called good. 

Now, the praise of Alexander was echoed in every land 
Iove°d Mm J 1 r‘’ 

sinreth rorfl ” lint- But Death, that 

laieth not the prince more than the peasant, and which 

to short-sighted mortals, seeineth to strike alike at the 

iS paWet of 

I f lendered their chambers solitary. Tribu¬ 
lation had fallen heavily on the head of a virtuous Kin“ 

A granddaughter, the infant child of a foreign prince wS 

luldlZ' « thlt h" 

mi-ht iriherit^finheritor of the crown, one who 
was invisible on his brow. Ho “ sixtle . 7 

hL"tfmpks'' 

though his years were forfv on/i fi i • ^ ^ 

diJJiot betoken Mm to be above .Mrt ‘ 

lovely Jolande, TdaX; ^ i “■» 

hi 3 bride. ‘‘^ughtei of the Count of Dreux, as 

foita but 

handof the gentle’inl Z ^ competitor for the 

mgn. be wlfdnmb wM / »ve. 

lope which it imparts and'^r’i”"'' ‘*'® '“‘“rakle 

■mparls, and winch maketh wretched, began 
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to leave him. He now accused himself for havinsr been 
juade the sacrifice of a Avild and presumptuous dream, and 
again he thought of the kindly smile and the look of sorrow 
which met together on her countenance, when, in a rash, 
impassioned moment, he fell on his knee before her, and 
made known what his heart felt. 

But, before another sun rose, Patrick Douglas, the 
honoured military adventurer of King Philip, was not to be 
found in the palace of the Count de Dreux. Many Avere 
tlie conjectures concerning his sudden departure; and, 
amongst those conjectures, as regarding the cause, many 
were right. But Jolande stole to her chamber, and in secret 
wept for the brave stranger. 

]\Iore than two years passed avA'^ay, and the negociatioiis 
between the Courts of Scotland and of France, respecting 
the marriage of King Alexander and Fair Jolande, AA^ere 
continued; but, during that period, even the name of 
Patrick Douglas, the Scottish soldier, began to be forgotten 
—his learning became a dead letter, and his feats of arms 
continued no longer tlie theme of tongues. It is seldom 
that kings are such tardy Avooers; but betAveen the union of 
the good Alexander and the beautiful Jolande many ob¬ 
stacles Averc throAvn. When, lioAvever, their nuptials Avere 
finally agreed to, it Avas resolved that they should be cele¬ 
brated on a scale of magnificence such as the Avorld had not 
seen. Noav, the loveliest spot in broad Scotland, Avhere tlie 
Scottish King could celebrate the gay festivities, Avas the 
good toAvn of JedAvorth, or, as it is now called, Jedburgh. 
For it Avas situated, like an Eden, in the depth of an im¬ 
penetrable forest; gardens circled it; Avooded hills surrounded 
it; precipices thrcAV their shadows over floAvery glens; 
Avooded hills embraced it, as the union of many arms; 
Abaters murmured amidst it; and it Avas a scene on Avhich 
mull could not gaze Avithout forgetting, or regretting his 
fnllen nature. Yea, the beholder might have said—If the 
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earUi be yet so lovely, Iioav glorious jnu.-rt it Jiave l^eon ere 
It was cursed because of man’s transgression !’’ 

Thither, then, did tlie Scottish inonarcJi, attended by all 
the well-aftected nobles of his realm, repair to meet his 
bride. He took up his residence in the castle of his ances¬ 
tors, which was situated near the Abbey, and his nobLs 
occupied their own, or other houses, in other i.arts of the 
^wn; for Jedburgh was then a great and populous place, 
and, liom the loveliness of its situation, the chosen residence 

TawTr Pii»ces and princo.s.sc.s 

tl e 1 ‘T’ T charmed with 

he cold dead, and bare beach of Brighton.) An old wiiter 

Jcdbm!di''irtl st'^ted, in describing the magnitude of 

Bcnnck. l ,is, lowever, is „ mis,„ko. for lirrwi^Kt 

IJenod, was the greatest niaritiiiio town in thokiintioui anti 
surpassed London, which strove to rival it ° ’ 

On the same day that King Alexander and his splendid 

ori'r.erafd1hl''t®‘'; ““ >'>’ -Wes 

♦ I ‘ ^ ^ “ attendants, also arrived. The dresses of 

and thousands wore gorgeous as summer dowers 

to on thf “ ®T°“- looked with ; 

of rriM:nreeI^n“ *■- 

ito deep shadows oV TT'' 

trembled on the houghs from which they wU lo t hTr ^’T 

Zt “ d“ “'“5 ''I'™' ‘«i, Ki leK 

The marriaee cere„tft.v,r . forest appeared. 

fore Morel, the Lord Abbot" a! Abbey, be- 

The town and the surroundh* \ a-sseuibled thousands. 

Tke bale-hres htoed tZ ^11 “ “ 

Streets; and from ot, . i ^ music echoed in the 

gleamed, was heard the somidl of^d*" 

Scottish maiden and the French courtr""^ iT^‘ 

ncu courtier danced by the side 
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of the Jed together. But chief of all the festive scene 'Nvas' 
the assembly in the liall of the royal castle. At tlie farther 
end of the apartment, elevated on a purpled covered dais, 
sat Iving Alexander, with the hand of his bridal queen 
locked in his. On each side were ranged, promiscuously, 
the Scottish and the French nobility, with their wives, 
daughters, and sisters. Music lent its influence to the scene, 
and the strains of a hundred instruments blended in a swell 
of melody. 

Thrice a hundred tapers burned suspended from the roof, 
and on each side of the hall stood twenty men with branches 
of blazing pine. Now came the morris dance, with the 
antique dress and strange attitudes of the performers, Avhich 
Avas succeeded by a dance of Avarriors in their coats of mail, 
and with their swords drawn. After these a masque, pre¬ 
pared by Thomas the Rymer, who sat on the right hand of 
tlie King, followed; and the comi)any laughed, wei^t, and 
AAmndered, as the actors jierformed their parts before them. 

But uoAv came the royal dance; the music burst into a 
bolder strain, and lord and lady rose, treading the strange 
measure doAvn the hall, after the King and his fair Queen. 
Louder, and yet more loud the music pealed; and, though 
it was midnight, the multitude Avithout shouted at its en¬ 
livening strains. Blithely the dance Avent on, and the King 
Avcll nigh forgot the measure as he looked enraptured in the 
fair face of his beauteous bride. 

He turned to take her hand in the dance, and in its stead 
the bony fingers of a skeleton Avere extended to him. Ho 
shrank back aghast; for royalty shiiddereth at the sight of 
Death as doth a beggar, and, in its presence, feeleth his 
poNver to bo as the power of him Avho vainly commanded 
the waves of the sea to go back. Still the skeleton kept 
true measure before him—still it extended to him its bony 
band. He fell back, in horror, against a pillar Avhere a 
torcli-bcarcr stood. The lovely Queen shrieked aloud, and 
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ell .IS dead upon the ground. Tlio music ceased—silence 
le i on the multitude-they stood stiU—they gazed on each 
^ ler. ismay caused the cold damp of terror to huist 
rorn every brow, and timid maidens sought refuge and l.id 
loir faces on tlio liosom of strangers. But still, visible to 
all, the spectre stood before the king, its bare ribs rattling 
. ■ It moved, and its finger pointed towards him. The music 

“/Lrr? ^vhispered-’ 

udst of them, as though it mocked them, and no sound 
heard save the rattling of the bones, the movi.m of its 

' ^ Th fingers before the king.° 

from hi!T ""f r raised his crucifix 

It bent Its grim head before him, and vanished t 
came no man knew whither. 

and thev^d'V^'^^^^ * gasped the terroixstricken kiim • 

in ttr r""" in joy, it was endti 

tale 0^11’ ^ ‘•‘"d while the str im e 

tale of the marriage spectre was vef in V stiange 

men ve-> uas yet in the mouths of all 

that the good Rino. Ai„ a passed, the tidings S])read 

l^ad pointed its finger, wL with the^’del^ Sd his^ 

queen a widow in a strange land. ' 

The appearance of the spectre became a tale .,f 

amongst all men, descending from gencraul m . 
and unto this dav if rsarra • generation to generation, 

after the royal feltivaTTTri? «» tlie day 

learned soldier, took the vows^'^^nd^b^”''^ Douglas, the 

•heams, he ^ W'asif in ' * t ^ «» 

that had appejtrcd*to Kill Al*^^ "’hen the spectre 

hearing. “ *“ Alexander was mentioned in his 
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1 HE SI 3 IPLE MAN IS THE BEGGAR’S BROTHER. 


Many a time, said Nicholas Middlemiss, as he turned 
round the skirts and the sleeve of his threadbare coat to 
examine them, “ many a time have I heard my mother .say 
to my faither—' Roger, Roger (for that was my faither’s 
name,) ili£. simple man is the beggar's brother.' But, notwith¬ 
standing my mother’s admonitions, my faither certainly was 
a very simple man. He allowed people to take him in, 
even while they Avere laughing in his face at his simplicity.* 
I dinna think tliat ever there was a week but that some¬ 
body or otlier OAvrereached him, in some transaction or 
other; for cA'ery knave, kennin’ him to be a simpleton, (a 
iiosey-AA'ax, as my mother said,) ahvays laid tlieir snares to 
entrai) Roger Middlemiss—and his family AA'ere the sufferers. 
He had been a manufacturer in Langholm for many a long 
jcai, and at his death he left four brothers, a sister and 
mysel’, four hundred pounds each. Be it remembered, 
hoAvever, that his faither before him left him near to three 
thousand, and that Avas an uncommon fortune in those days, 
a fortune I m.ay say that my faither might have made his 
bairns dukes by. Had he no been asim2jle man, his family 
niiglit have said that they AA'ouldna ca’ the Duke o’ Buc- 


cleucli their cousin. But he was simple—simidicity’s sel’ 
(as my mother told him AA'eel about it)—and he didna 
Ic.'ive Ids bairns sae nieikle to divide among them, as he had 
inlicrited from their grandfiiither. Yet, if, notwithstanding 
liis oj»j»ortunitie.s to make a fortune, he did not eA'en leave 
us even Avliat ho had got, he at least left ns his .simpleness 
unimiiaired. My brothcjs Avcre honest men—oAvre honest, 
I am sorry to say, for the every-day transactions of this 


uiirld- but they ahvays foUoAved the obliging path, and 
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kept their face in a direction, which, if they had iiad fore¬ 
sight enougli to see it, was sure to land them in, or on, (just 
as ye like to take the expression,) their native parish. Now 
IS IS a onging after the place o’ one’s birth for which I 
ave no ambition; but on the parish it did land my brothers. 

JLT T’ “’‘'^rried a man 

Ind “i ,7"® T'"" “<1. otter Iw 

Imd got every slidjing tiiat sire had into his possession he 
decamped and left her. ^ ^^-°mn, ne 

I would feli* 'u' ‘'“t”’’' “Otero ‘tot 

d.ed pounds which n.y faither left me, I began business as 

. men ni,tnufacturer—that is, as a maister weaver on what 
might be called a respectable scale. The year ate I it 

turntte 'T’^T °™ “““""t. end before I was 

li on on ,1 f 7“ “ "'“'■r one Sunday ate 

met ,h t. ° T* tty Sorbie, and there I 

ts lo' str: r’' ^ ser j 

round and Mowed Ir‘’'’T““- ^ 

folliwcT her a t di' '°r“^ Itft I 

till I saw hi enter : It f“ 

bits o’ bairns annarent] i • There were some 

o’ dnek-dnb Mar the s Jcky“rf. “ r^ort 

my anger to te fem-hm™**** ^ P‘’‘"ting wi’ 

Ned Thomson,’ says they 

in jMUht Lwr Ii -taat gaed 

»ol‘e?'& I »nd gaed me nae 

gong in and ^ 1 ,h„’r twli^ae^'r f™ 

g utleman ivishes to speak to her.’ 
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‘a certainly was very proud u tbe bairn taking me to be 
a gentleman; but I couldna think o’ meeting Miss Tliomp- 
son, even if she should come out to see me, wi’ such an in¬ 
troduction, for I was sure I Avould make a fool o’ mysel’; 
and I said to the bit lassie—^[N^o I thank ye, hinny ; Ihu 
obliged to ye’” and a’ her little companions ‘he! he! he’d!’ 
and laughed the louder at my expense; which, had I not 

been a simple man, I never would have j^laced it in their 
power to do. 


“ So I went away, tliinking on her face as if I had been 
looking at it in a glass a the time; and to make a long 
story short, within three months, ]\Iiss Jenny Thompson 
and me became particularly weel acquaint. But my mother, 
who had none o the simpleness that came by my faither’s 
side o’ the house, Avas then living; and Avhen Jenny and I 


Avere on the eve o being publicly cried in the kirk, she 
clai^ped her affidavit against it. 

Nicol, said she, ‘ son as ye are o’ jnine, ye’re a poor 
simple gonicl. ^Ihere isna a bairn that I have among ye to 
mend another. Ye are your faither oaau'c again, cA^ery one 
^ yc each one more simple than another. Will yc marry 
a taupie that has nae recommendation but a doll’s face, and 
bring shame and soitoav to your door?’ 

“ I flcAV into a rampaging passion Avi’ my mother, for 
levelling Jenny to either shame or sorroAv; but she main¬ 
tained that married Ave should not be, if she could prevent 
it; and she certainly said and did everything that lay in her 
power to render me jealous. Slie might as Aveel have lec¬ 
tured to a whinstane rock, I believed Jenny to be as pure 
as the dew that fallcth upon a lily before sunrise in May. 
But on the very night before avc were to be married, and 
Avhen I Avent to fit on the gloves and the ring—to my horror 
and inexpressible surprise, who should I sec in the farm¬ 
yard, (for it was a fine star-light night,) but my Jenny—my 
tlmico cried bride—wi’ her liaiid upon the shoiitlier o’ the 
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anldest son o’ lier faither’s laird, and his arm round her 

waist. My first impulse was to run into the stackyard 

where they were, and to knock liim down; but lie was a 

strong lad, and, thinks T, ‘second thoughts are best.’ I was 

resolved, however, that my mother should find I wasna such 

a simpleton as she gied me out to be—so I turned round 

upon my heel and went home saying to mysel, as the son" 
says— ® 

‘ If this be the way of courting a wife, 

111 never look after another j 
But Ill fiway harae and live single my lane, 

And I’ll away hame to my mother.’ 

Wheii I went hame, and informed her o’ what I had scon 
anr o w lat I had dune, the auld woman clapped me upon' 
the shouther, and says she-‘ Nicholas, my nmn, I am glad 
that ym-am een have been made a witness in the matter 

brin^'r' forewarned ye. Ye was about to 

ough to- be a warning to ye. O Nicholas* they that 
marry a wife merely for the sake o’ a bonny face or for 

from the face o’ beauty, and causes it to be looked unon ! 

an every-day thing • and evon if 

J ‘"bf ana even it ye were short-sighted he 

f Sir 

n.e when he did, he would hae died a be^ Lrr 

like you Niebnl-c .i ^ especially a simple creature 
j , Nicholas, needs one to take care o’ hiin p * 

must not expect to meet wi’ < 5 .,^!. o ^ ® 

handsome waist, or smart ancle tl' 

i-1; ye maun look toTe Cat atd f 

per, and the affection for you The^ deposition or tem- 

are the grand points 
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that ye are to study ; and not the beauty o’ the face, the 
shape o’ tlie waist, (wliich a mantua-niaker has a prin¬ 
cipal liand in making,) the colour o’ the een, or the texture 
o’ tlie liair. Thae are tilings that are forgotten before yo 
liae been married a twalmonth; but the feelings o’ the lieart, 
and the sentiments o’ the soul, aye rin jiuro, Nicholas, and 
glow stronger and stronger, .jnst like a bit burn oozing frae 
a hill, and wimpling down its side, waxing larger and larger, 
and gathering strength on strength as it runs, until it meets 
the sea, like a great river; and even so it is wi’ the affec¬ 
tions o the heart between man and wife, where they reall}' 
love aiul understand each other; for they begin wi’ the bit 
spring o’ courtship, following the same course, gatlicriuf' 
strength, and flowing side hy side, until they fall into tlio 
ocean o’ eternity, as a united river that cannot be divided! 
Na, son, if yc will take a wife, I hoiio yo hao seen enough 
to convince yo that she ought never to bo tlie bonny jMLss 
"Jlioinpson. ]bit if I might advise yo in the matter, tlicre 
is our own servant, Nancy llowmaker, a young lass, a wcel- 
faured lass, and as wcel behaved as she is good-looking. 
She has lived Avi’ ns, now, for four years, and from term to 
term I never have had to quarrel lier. I never saw her 
encouraging lads about the house—1 never missed the value 
o a prin since she came to it—1 never even saw her light 
a candle at the tire, or keep tlie cruisy nurning Avlien she 
had nacthing to do but to s[)in, or to knit. Now, Nicliolas, 
if ye will 1)0 looking after a wife, 1 say that yo canna do 
bettor than just draw u|) wi’ Nancy llowmaker.’ 

“ )So my mother ended her hmg Avinded harangue; which 
r had hardly pati<*n(aA to listim to. In the course o’the 
week, the faitlun’ and brothers o’ Miss Jenny Thompson 
calhul upon me, to see why I Inid not fnllilled my engage- 
inent, l)y taking her bcTore the minister, and declaring her 
to be iny Avife, 1 stood before them like a man touched wi’ 
a llasli o’ lightning—jialo as death and trembling like a leaf. 
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But, when they began to talk big oAvre me, and to threaten 
me wi bringing the terrors o’ the law upon my ]iead-(and 
be It remembered I liave an exceeding horror o’ the law 
and would rather lose a pound ony day, than spend six and 
eightpence, which is the least ye can spend on it^—as good 

Ind 77 r" their feet, 

and shaking their nieves in my face, my mother came for- 

ward to where we were standing, and says she to me¬ 
son IndT’ 7'" Tliomp- 

son and his sons want? ■ ^ 

“The very sound o’her voice inspired me- I regainnd 

M «'« eagle renews ite n^e 
And, simple man as I was-' Sir,' said I, < „l,at is it ; 

ye mean! Gae ask your daughter wha it was tint had his 
hae the audacity to leek me in the fa“' 

hiu‘; m?Lr; ooming W- 

ma n^rXlnar™ act i„“that 

‘And both her faithers and her brothers sfnnd i i • 
one to another for an answer md slnnV 7 7 ^ 

ing another word either abouV the 

ber end wasna a gj^i t„e ’ ^ ^ aay, 

Nancy Bowmakh, and sa^nglhat a notaH”™f T 

•■'a- And, nae’ doC:; eTL“ IT"” 

onybody else that has ^ ^ *^otl>er, or 

oue,' it U not in you’ ZZ T™ and, a 

jour power to comply, and actually love 
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the person in obedience to a command. Yet tins I will say, 
that my mother’s sermons to me about Nancy Bowmaker, 
and my being always evened to her upon tliat account, 
caused me to think more about her than I did concerning 
ony otlier woman under the sun. And ye canna think lang 
about ony lass in particular, without beginning to have a 
sort o’ regard for her, as it were. In short, I began to find 
tliat I liked Nancy just as weel as I had done Jenny; we, 
therefore, were married, and a most excellent and affectionate 
wife she has been to me, even to this day. 

It was now that I began the world in good earnest. 
But tliough my wife was an active woman, I was still the 
same simple, e«asy-imposed-upon sort o’ being that I had 
always been. Every rogue in the country-side very soon 
becfimo acquainted wi’ my disposition. I had no reason to 
complain of my business; for orders poured in upon me 
faster than I was able to supply them. Only, somehow or 
other—and I thought it very strange—money didna come 
in so fast as the orders. My wife said to me—‘ This trade 
will never do, Nicholas—yo will gang on trust, tilisting, 
until yo trust yourscl’ to the door. Therefore, do as I ad¬ 
vise yo, Jind look after the siller.’ 


(6 ( 


() iny dear,’ said I, ‘ they are good customers, and I 
caiiiia oHciid them for tlio sake o’ a few pounds. I have no 

doid)t but they aro safe enough. 

“‘Safe or no safe,’ quotli slic, ‘get yo your accounts set¬ 
tled. 'I’lieir siller will do as nieiklo for yc as their ciustom. 
'I’ake aw<miau’H advice for once, and remember, that, ‘short 
accounts make long friends.’ ]jook yo alter yonr money. ^ 
“ I conldna but confess that there was a great deal o 
truth in what Mrs Middlemiss (that is my wife) said to mo. 
lint 1 had not her turn for doing things. I co\dd not bo 
so sharp wi’ folk, had it been to save my life. I never 
could allront onybody in my days. Yet I often wished 
that I could take her advice; for I saw people getting 
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deeper and deeper into luy books, without the prospect o’ 
I>ayment being made more manifest. Under such circum- 
sances I began to think wi’ her, that their siller would be 

liitCt tl“ otlior. "<’» “"A "-orth 

I »■« »' '")■ simplicity 

las talking, on a summer evening, as my custom 

about a imle out o' the tou-n, when 1 overlook a Mr Swan ’ 

stun a vcy- respcctoblo sort o' m.„, a neighbour and an 

. u acqiiamtanoe, who appeared to be in very oreU tribii 

vi‘: ii:;:r' r' t- 

fo', a,n. ho wae wringing S i^/^Ire^fit^ 

■Treserve ns, M, Swansloni' says I ' 

wi’vc? _ 1 |< 1 « • 7 '"‘‘ys 1 , Wjiat s the matter 

j • iias onjthing happened?’ 

*■' ‘ Oh! happened!’ said lie • ‘ T’iyi o i 

•bat 1 l,ad never been born '-that T i J T 

; -.r me, Mr SrUn I 7 ^: 

"■g o’doing l.arm lotLTs'r*'™'*' 

if I mistak”. not,) that "vs- ’""“"S' 


••Self-murtler; name it not, our island's shame!’ 

^ ow, I dinna like to hear ye talkiTicc in 7 

thougli I have no wish to hoi * — '> and 

ask what it is npon yonr mind ™’ ’i j™* '*8 *« 

" ' Oh. Mr Middlemiss,' sa"d he ■ r‘i ""'“'’'’J'’' 

o’l. for I believe that sympathy has left 1 J'' 

as honesty.’ ^ ^ ® ^ world, as weel 

dinna tohk''lhIiyeTm°vser‘’ "f*'!,'’™''’’ li 'and I 

, Maybe not, sft,' saSTe “tt”f 

.-am, honestly and'in “t® art'‘“uhfwT 

all the world, that I should 
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have to stop my business to-morrow^ for the want o’ three 
Inindred pounds?’ 

‘‘‘It certainly is/ said I, ‘a very hard case; but, dear 
me, Mr Swanston, I always thought that ye would be worth 
twenty shillings in the pound.’ 

“ ‘ So I am,’ said he; ‘I am worth twice twenty, if my 
things should be put up at their real value; but at present 
1 canna command the ready money—and there is where the 
rock lies that I am to be wrecked upon.’ 

“‘Assuredly,’ returned I, ‘three hundred pounds are no 
bauble. It requires a person to turn owre a number o’ shil¬ 
lings to make them up. But I would think that, you hav¬ 
ing been so long in business, and always having borne an 
irreproachable character, it would be quite a possible thing 
for you to raise the money amongst your friends.’ 

“ ‘ Sir/ said lie, ‘ I wouldna require them to raise the 
money, nor ever to advance or pay a farthing upon my ac¬ 
count; all tliat I require is, that some sponsible person, such 


as yourself, would put their name to a bill for six months. 
There would be nothing but the signing o’ the name required 
o’ tlicm; and if you, sir, would so far oblige me, ye will 
save a neighbour from ruin.’ 

“ I thought there Avas something very reasonable in what 
lie said, and that it would be a grand thing if by the mere 
signing o’ my name, I could save a fellow-creature cand cauld 
acquaintance from ruin, or from raising his hand agJiinst his 
own life. Indeed, I always felt a particular plcasuic in 
doing a good turn to onybody. I therefore said to him— 

‘ Weel, Mr Swanston, 1 have no objections to sign my 
name, if, as you say, that be all that is in it, and if my do¬ 
ing so will bo of service to yon,’ 

“Ife grasped hold o’ my hand wi botli o his, and ho 

squeezed it until I thouglit he would have caused the blood 

to start from my finger ends. 

“ ‘ Mr Middlemiss/ said he, ‘ I shall never bo able to re- 
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pay you for this act o’ kindness. I will feel it in my heart 
tlie longest day I have to live.’ 

«I was struck with his agitation; in fact, I was very much 
put about. For even a tear upon the face o’ a woman dis¬ 
tresses me beyond the power o’ words to describe; but to 
see the salt water on the cheeks of a man indicates that 
there is something dreadfully ill at ease about the heart 

trnlr"" ^ ‘f 1 ^een a 

«school-laddie that had been chastised by his master. 

^ leie IS no occasion for thanks, Mr Swanston,’ said I 

at^n, that wouldna be ready to do ten times more.’ 

VVeel, he grasped my hand the harder, and he shook it 

StZf’ -'-friendi^n Xt: 

vxri • 1 1 timer in me course of drinlriTirv 

icb, he got out a stamped paper and affpr tit *f ^ 

lllmg 0.1 it, rtich I wat hardK, ’ 

my head can stand very little^ 1 ip ^^^d, (for 

bXe.” So T fXIe ' 'Z "P- 

which, ,VC had a parti.,. <’mTndLZ°^ '“me—after 

" When I «„t I.on.'’c'’Xo I comfortable. 

sprung, and my cen no as th^X toX* 

‘Where have you been, Nichote S X 

“‘Touts!- said I ‘vl,.* “> tbis time o-nichtr 

■naiter that a bod’y Xna stir /’ “ '“‘'<1 

Biaun ask_'here^h*^^”*^^vf^^'' ^^^’6 the door but ye 

suppose-at least after LsinTs hours'/ ^ 

are you°rX‘XtS, yfar'eXf"' S’” 

“ 'I-ck air S-rt L i t”’ 

^ pettedly-for I am 
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ahv.Tvs very high and independent wlicn I take a glass extra 
—ye wonldna tak me to bo a simple man then.’ 

“ ‘There is no use in throwing 3’onrsel’ into a rage, 
added she; ‘for j'e ken as weel as me, Nicholas, that jo 
never take a glass more than ye ought to do, but ye inva- 
I’iably make a fool o’ yoursel’ by what ye say or do, find 
someboclj’ or ither imposes on ye. And ye are so vexed 
with yoursel’ the next day, that there is nae living in tlie 
house wi’ ye. Ye w'reak a’ the shame and ill-nature that 
ye feel on account o’ your conduct upon us.’ 

“ ‘Nancy!’ cried I, striking my hand upon the table, as 
though I had been an emperor, ‘what in the name o’ wmnder 
do ye mean? Who imposes upon me?—who dare?—tell 
me that!—I say tell me that?’ And I struck my hand upon 
the table again. 

‘“Owre mony impose upon ye, mj' man,’ quoth she; 
‘and I hope naebody has been doing it the night, for I never 
saw ye come hame in this key, but that somebody had got 
ye to do something that ye was to repent afterwards.’ 

“ ‘Confound ye, Nancy!’ cried I, very importantly whip¬ 
ping up the tails o’ my coat in a passion, and turning niy 
back to the 6 re, while I gied a sort o’ stagger, and my head 
knocked against the chimley piece—‘ confound ye, Nancy, 
I say, w'hat do ye mean ? Simple man as ye ca’ me, and as 
3'C tak me to be, do 3^® think that I am to come home to 
get nactiiing but a dish o’ tongues from you! Bring me 

my supper.’ 

“‘Oh, certainly, ye shall have your supper,’ said she, 

‘ if ye can eat it—only I think that your bed is the fittest 
placo for ye. O man,’ a.lded she in a lower tone, half 
.speaking to hersol, ‘but ye’ll be sorry for this the morn.’ 

“‘What the mischief are 3'o muttering at?’ eried I— 

‘ get me my supper.’ 

“ ‘Oh, yc shall h.ave that,’ said she very oahnl3', f<>r she 
•wa3,nTid i.s, a qni<a woniaU; and one that would put up 
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witU a g,-cat deal, ratlicr tJmn allc, J,e, voice to be lieard 

by her neighbours. 

“My head was in a queer state the next day: for ye see 
I had as good as five glasses, and I never could prmDerly 
stand above two. I was quite ashamed to look my wife in 
the face, and I was so certain that I had been gidlty o" 

drive ,, a . Neither could I 

bill frl mvl """"" •’"'I' 

e’ bushr tr “v X”'',„e„ 
aimrehend T therefore, I have nothing to 

good turn 'and rcom”^ confession, did him a 

transactions by merely nutti^ implicate myself in his 

bit o' paper, to oblige hta 1“^ T' “ 

»eho„ „it, t in the sVtest de^t i'u. otTflr* 

a clei" ‘hSrvtat 

npoi, me, ,,ua° after mahtr h" Commercial Bai.lt called 
-iss, I have a bill to presl to J::’ 

U. said I, ‘ what sort o’ a bill sir? T= > 
tioneers, for a roiin Av -a. oiij, sir/ Is it an auc- 

“ He la^^Lr^ . o’ stock?’ 

pullmg out the bit stemmed mner ^ “O 

«ough to sign my name upol the hi* . 7,““ 

said he. ^ oacu: o It i,s that, sir,’ 

do wi’ that ?’ It Jilr'S! ^‘'‘I’thly globe have I to 

put my „ame"ui^p®::C “o't“to'r T 1 

do ye bring it to me?’ ^ Jnm, Wljy 

““Pu'Utible, sir,' said the elcrfc, 
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^Responsible! themeikle mischief!’ I exclaimed; ^what 
am I responsible for, sir?—I only put my name doun to 
oblige him, I tell ye! For what am I responsible?’ 

^ For three hundred pounds, and legal interest for six 
months,’ said my unwelcome visiter, wi’ a face that shewed 
as little concern for the calamity in which, through mere 
simplicity and goodness of heart, I was involved, as if he 
had ordered me to take a pipe, and blow three hundred 


soap-bubbles! 

' Oh 1 lack-o’-me 1’ cried I, ^ is that possible? Is Mr 
Swanston sic a villain ? I am ruined—I am clean ruined. 

Who in all the world will teU Nancy?’ 

But that I found was a question that I did not need to 

ask; for she kenned almost as soon as I did mysel’. 

I need not say that I had the three hundred pounds, 
ineerest and all, plack and farthing, to pay; though, by my 
folly and simplicity, I had brought my wife and family to 
the verge o’ ruin, she never was the woman to fling my silly 
conduct in my teeth; and all that she ever did say to me 
upon the subject, was—‘ Weel, Nicholas, this is the first o 
your bill transactions, or o’ your being caution for onybody, 
and I trust it has proved such a lesson as I hope ye will 

never need another.’ 

“ ‘ O Nancy, woman 1’ cried I, ^dinna speak to me! for 
I could knock niy brains oot! I am the greatest simpleton 

Upon the face o’ the earth. 

“ Now, that was one instance o’ my simple conduct and 
its consequences, and I will just relate to you another or 
two. I had bought some ninety pounds worth o’ flax from 
a merchant in Glasgow, for which I was to receive six 
months’ credit. Weel, ho came round for his money at the 
unpointed time, and I paid him accordingly, and got a hue 
off ilia hand in acknowledgment. On that very day, and 

just about an hour after he had left, Nancy says to me— 
‘ Nicliolaa, I diniia owre and aboon like that man t la yo 
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hae been dealing \vi’ the day. He has owre muclde giib, 

and scraping, and bowing for me. I Avish he may be hone.st. 
Have ye got a receipt from him ? ’ 

Certainly, says I; ‘ do ye think I would pay onybody 
money without one?’ 

“ ‘ And I hope it is on a stamj),’ said she. 

“ ‘ A stamp! ’ quoth I—‘ a stamp!—hoots, woman! I 

wonder to see ye so susj)ieious. Ye dinua tak a’ the world 
to be rogues?’ 

No,’ said she, ‘ I do not, and I should be sorry if I 
did, but if ye hae taken a receipt from him without a stamp, 
ye are a simple man—that is aU that I say.’ 

“‘A simple man!’ cried I; ‘gracious! Avhat does the 

woman mean? Ye are for ever saying that I am simple 

this, and simple that! I Avish that ye Avould explain your- 

sel, and say what ye wish to be after! Where, or how am I 
simple ?' 

‘‘ ‘ It’s not been one lesson that you’ve had, Nicholas,’ 
Jiid she, ‘nor ten, nor twenty either, but it is every week 
may say every day, wi’ ye. There is perpetually some 
person or another shoAving ye that the ‘ simple man is the 
eggar’s brother,’ and ye canna see it, or ye winna regard it. 

Hut ye wiU, perhaps, be brought to think on’t, Avheu neither 
your bairns nor me have a stool to sit upon.’ 

“‘Woman!’ exclaimed I, ‘flesh and blood cannot stand 
^ur tongue! Ye would exasperate the patience o’ Job i 

me^to dV?*"’ what would ye have 

she' ll "^bout it,’ said 

rlpnl- ^ have ye to be as sharp in your 

t«k?wo I ’'W® 

speak a word to ye for your good.’ ^ 

ahlv^sn/''" and she 

‘} p - e XU such a calm, good-natured manner, that it 
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was impossible to continue to be in a passion \vi* Jier. So 
I said no more about the subject; but 1 tliouglit to myser, 
tliat, as I knew very little about the man I had dealt 'svith, 
it would hae been quite as safe to have had the receipt upon 


“A few months afterwards, I saw his name amongst the 
list o’ bankrupts; and to my very great astonishment, I 
received a letter from a writer, demanding payment Irom 
me o’ the ninety pounds for the flax which I had already 
paid. 

“^Thc thing is unreasonable a’thegithcr,’ said I; Micro 
is a man that Inisiia paid (Uice himself, and ho would come 
upon mo to pay twice! Ihit I’ll see him far enough first!’ 

‘‘ I paid no attention to the letter, and I was summoned 
to appear before the writer, ami tliree men that were called 
the trustees to the bankrupt’s estate. (Dear kens where tlic 
cstab? lay.) 

“ ‘ »Sir,’ said they to me, as haughtily as if I liad been a 
oriininal bcfiire them; Mvherefore do yo refuse to pay the 
ninety pounds?’ 

“‘For the best o’ a reasons, gentlemen,’ said 1, very 
civilly j ‘and that simply is, because 1 have paid it already. 

“ ‘ What [)roof can you show liir thatl asked the writer. 

“‘Proof, sir,’ said I—‘here is a lino olV the man’s own 
hand, acknowledging the payment o’ every farthing o’ the 

money,’ 

‘ Let me look at it,’ says he. 

So, as honesty never needs to be feared lor what it 
does, 1 handed him the bit ]»aper. Put after looking at it 
for a moment, ho held it u|» between his finger ami thumb, 
and wi’ a kind o’ Harcastie laugh, inquired—* Where is iho 

Mtani|»?* 

“Hie sweat broke ower me from head to toot. ‘Sir, 
said I, ‘what has a Htainp to ilo wi’ it? ye are as bad as 
my wifi\ Nanny! Js that doeumeut, in the handwriting o’ 
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the man liimsel’, not proof positive that I liave paid the 
money ? ’ 

‘The writer shook his head; and a gentleman that was 

standing near me, and who was very probably in & similar 

predicament to myself, said-‘ Unstamped receipts, sir, may 

do very well, where ye find a world o’ purely honest men— 

but they winna do where ye arena sure but ye may be deal- 
mg wi a rogue.’ 

«• Gentlemen! ’ cried I, ‘ have ye reaUy the cruelty and 

° ^ ^^oney owre again?’ 

Owre again or not owre again,’ said the writer ‘ye 

vniLri'T' proceedings will be enterL 

against ye If ye have already paid it in the way ye say it 

e2tlv rtaf ‘ ““P‘™PW 

m 1 1 , exactly what my wife says: and had I fol 

lowed bar adv.ee, I would uo’er hae seeuLe o’ ye/faes “ 

..pou rS. ‘Saio, dL. 

1 au^ and that was another o’ the beantifni 4 - 

O my auuplioily. I didua keu kow. i„ 

Yet aU that she said was-’ O Nicholas I Nieholi? S,",' 
ye only be less simple j ’ rcuoias.—would 

“ The loss o’ the three hundred pou^wi’ th 1 'll • 
ness and the ninety just mentioned, made me to ^ 

and those that knew ahnnf fv. * 

I stood them. But I had lust woudered how 

was the manjfaeture o’ table-cl„fcl“ 

and with exasediugly spleudid patterus VwT 

^nt I had to 

pay ove,y .Satarday, whUe the remittances 
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did not come in by half so regular as the orders, and I found 
it was not easy to pay men mthout receiving money for 
their work. Had I been a man o’ a great capital, the case 
might have been different. There was one day, however, 
that a gentleman that had dealt wi’ me very extensively 
called upon me, and he gied me a very excellent order. But, 
although he had seen a great deal o’ my goods, I never liad 
seen the shadow o’ his casb. I canna say that I exactly 
liked his manner o’ doing business; yet I couldna, for the 
breath that was in my body, have the face to say an imper¬ 
tinent thing to ony one, and I was just telling him that his 
order should be attended to, when my wife, wlio was sitting 
in a room off the parlour, gave a tap upon the door, and, 
asking the gentleman to excuse me for a minute, I stepped 
ben, and I half whispered to her.^^ What is it, dear?’ 

“ ^ Has that man spoken about paying ye?’ said she. 

^ No,’ said . 

^ But I think it is time he was,’ quoth she, ‘ before ye 
trust him ony farther. Ilemember that ye have men’s wages 
to pay, and accounts to pay, and a wife and family to sup¬ 
port, and those things canna be done upon nothing.’ 

• Very true,' dearie,’ said I; ‘but ye wouldna have me to 
speak abruptly to the gentleman, or to affront him?’ 

“ ‘ It will affront no gentleman,’ replied she—‘ at least, no 
honest man—to ask him for what is your own. Tlierefore, 
ask him for your money. Bemcmber, Nicholas, that the 
simple man is the beggar’s brother.’ 

“ ‘ () dear, woman!’ says I, ‘ye ken I dinna like to hear 
thac words. I’ll ask the gentleman to pay me—to be sure 
1 will; and what is the use o’ your keeping tease, teasing 
at a body, just as if I were a simpleton.’ 

fc!() I slii)i)ed back to the customer, and, after a few 
words about his order, I said to him—‘ Sir, ye understand 
that I have men’s wages to pay, and accounts to pay, and a 
wifoniid family to sui»port, and it’s no little that does it; 
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tlierefoie, if ye could just oblige me wi’ the settlement o* 
your account, it would be a favour/ 

My dear Mr Middlemiss, said he, ^ I am extremely 

sorry that you did not inform me that you were in want of 

cash sooner, as I have just, before I saw you, parted witJi 

all 1 can spare. But, if you be very much in want of it, I 

can give you a note, that is, a bill for the money, at three 

or SIX months. You can get it cashed, you know, and it is 

only minus the di.scount, and that is not much upon vour 
profits, eh?’ ^ 

“ ‘ Begging your pardon, sir,’ says I, ‘ but I take I would 
have my name to write on the back o’t.’ 

‘“Certainly, sir.’ said he, ‘you know that follows as a 
matter of course.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, continued I, ‘ and I have found that it some- 
imes fo lows also as a matter o’ coercio 7 i/ I never had to 
do m what ye call a bill in my life but once, which was 
merely writing my name upon the back o’t, and that cost 
ne three hundred pounds-exactly sixteen pounds, two shil- 
ings and threepence, and a fraction, for eveiy letter in the 
name of NicbCa, Middle^iss, as wife haa ^fee„ .old 

■Kain “or’ I'^’l u ““ *" o' “ fciJl 

again, or, I should say, the back o’ one.’ 

that If if’ gentleman, ‘I have told you 

iff A C to give you the cash Jnst 

me to do? Do you intend to aflfront me? Do you sunnose 

^ account ? ’ ^ 

• ■ Oh, by no means, sir,’ said I; ‘ and it would be the last 

il.. biU fortr“"!l" ^ 1 ““ lAo 

I ‘sometimes <i°'vn is a sort o’ curiosity, as 

.^unctimes say, and is very difficult to be met wi’ ’ 

'de a taf' r toegither, I heard my wife 

=. P, a),, tap, twice or thrice upon the parlour door. 
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and I was convinced that she owreheard us; but I didua 
take the least notice o’ it. for I felt conscious that it would 
only be to ring the auld sang in iny ears, about the simple 
man. So I took the gentleman’s bill at six months; and 
immediately after he left me, Nancy came into the parlour. 

^ Weel,’ said she, ^ ye’ve gotten your money.’ But she 
said it Avi’ a scornful air, such as I had never seen her use 
before, and Avhich caused me to feel excessively uncomfort¬ 
able. 

‘ Yes, I’ve got my moncj%’ says I, ‘but, dear me, Nancy, 
wliat business is it o’ yours Avhether I have got my money 
or no?’ 


“ ‘ If it isna my business, Nicholas,’ s*aid she, ‘ I would 
like to ken whaso business it is? I am the Avifo o’ your 
bosom—the mother o’ your family—am I not? Guidman, 
yo may take ill what I say to ye, but it is meant for your 
good. Now, yo hao ta’en the bill o’ the man that has just 
left ye, for four hundred and odd pounds! What do yc 
ken aboot him ? Naething !—naething in the blessed world! 

Yo are a simple man, Nicholas 1* 

“ ‘ Dinna say that,’ said I; ‘ I am not simple. I told 
liim to his face that I didna like his bills. But yc are like 
a’ women—ye would do wonders if ye were men! But his 
bill prevents a’ disputes about his account—do yc not sec 

that—and I can cash it if I wish.* 

“ ‘ Very true,’ said she, ‘ ye can cash it, Nicholas, but 

upon your own credit, and at your own risk. 

“‘Jliskr said I, ‘the woman’s a fool to talk in such a 

manner about an every-day transaction. 

t( ( Weel,’ answered she, ‘ not to say that there is the 

slightest risk in the matter, have ye considered, that, if yo 
do cash this bill, there will be a heavy discount to pay, and 
if ye pay it, Avliat is to become o’ your profits? Did ye tell 
him, that if ye U)ok Lis bill yo would carry the iliscount to 

his next account?’ 
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‘y'O Nancy! Nancy!’ cried I, ‘ye would skin tlie wind' 
Just take yoursel’ away, if ye please; for really ve’re tor¬ 
menting me—making a perfect gowk o’ me, for neither end 
Ror purpose.' 

" ‘ Oh, if that be the way,’ said she, ‘I ean leave ye—but 

P' )• let, tlie more I see o’ yotir transactions, Nicholas 

the more I an, cnn.inced in the trull, o’ tl.e sayine, that tlie 
Simple man is the beggar’s brother.’ 

‘“Sorrow take ye, Avifej’ cried I, ‘will ye really come 

0,7 Are ye not aware that I de est and 

to drive me mad?’ ' my nearing? Do ye wi.sh 

ivonld wish to ,see ye aet,’ airswered she ‘ so fhnt t 
would ne’er need to use them a-ain ’ Anri ^ 

the net out o’ the ntom, which to me n-as’a°l«rn‘'''''‘' 
ance. ^ great deliver- 

I got the bill cashed nnrl fr, i- n ,1 
»l«o had it to pay. Tldi ™ a .f. ^ 

found tlicre was naething left for mo but !“ “"d I 

understand what that means.) as moL\ “ 1" 

compelled to do. Hooever T r, -,1 

shilling, and sixpence halt-KSfr. 

my creditors ssiVl ;t ^ pound Some nf 

.1 eoiton, said it was owre meikle—tbit Tun * 

pie and ivrijnged mysel’ ^ been sim- 

“ ‘ I would wish to the utmnef 

-id li 'and if I hae wrongr ‘ sel”‘""“V 

«e. If there he naeth.® g el fieft L “ “r 

^ for nie noo, as Burns 

<r , r , He.aven be th.inkit! I can bee- ’ 

■ ^fy bu.sincss, hooever bo i i 

the space o’ sax weeks, i “ tland f,„ 

ptenlice left. Jiy and iL faf «I>- 

had been sold Ilf wrr,"",'™ 

"’’b and I had naethincr i 


in 


or 

(D 
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the ■world but a few articles o’ furniture, whicli a frcend 
bouglit back for me at tlic sale. I got the loan o’ a loom, 
and in order to support my wife and family, I had to sit 
down to drive the shuttle again. I liad wrought nane to 


speak o’ for ten years before, and my hands were quite oot 
o’ use. I made but a puir job o’ it. The first week I didna 
inak aboou lialf-a-crown; and tlnat was but a sma’ sum for 
the support o’ a wife and half-a-dozen hungry bairns. Hoo- 
ever, 1 wus still as simple as ever; and there wasna a wife 


in tlie countryside that was a bad payer, but brought her 
web to N icholas Middlemiss. I wrought late and early; but 


thougli L did my utmost, I couldna keep my bairns’ teeth 
gaun. Many a time it has wrung my heart, when I hae 
Iicard tliem crying to tlieir mother, clinging round her, and 
pulling at .her apron, saying—‘Mother, gie s a piece! Oh 
just a wee bite, mother!’ 

“ ‘ O my darlings,’ she used to say to them, ‘dinua ask 
me for bread the noo. I haena a morsel in the house, and 
hae na siller to buy meal. Jhit yer faithcr is aboot finished 
wi’ the web, and yo shall hae plenty the nicht.’ 

“11icn the bits o’ dear creatures would hae come runnin’ 


ben to me, and asked— ‘ Faithcr, when will the web be 
ready F 

“ ‘ Soon, soon, hinnies!' said I, half choked wi’ grief and 
wi’ tears; ‘ liaiul awa' oot aiul play yonrsols! 

<•' I coiiMiia stand to soo tliein yearning atorc mo, and 
to beliold want, like a gnawing worm, eating the llesli horn 
their lovely olieeks. 'I'lien, when 1 had wont ont wi’ tl.e 
^^•eh, Nancy wonld say to mo—‘ Noo, Nicholas, romembor 
tho sltnation wo’ro in! '.riiero’s neither food o’ ao descrip¬ 
tion nor anither in tho hnnso, and yo sco tlic last o’ oor coals 
upon tho lire. Therefore, aforo yo leave the woh, soo that 

yo get tho money lor tho working o t. 

“ ^’ct, scores o’ times, even after such admonitions, lao 

conic hamo without a pennv in nivpockc‘. Ane put 
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H'ith ae excuse, anri anither wi’ anitlier. Some Avere to ca’ 
aiic! pay me on tlie Saturday, and others when they killed 
llieir pig. But tliose Saturdays seldom came; and, in my 
belief, the pigs are living yet. It used to put me in terror 
to meet my poor starving family. The consequence gene¬ 
rally was, that Nancy had to go to where I had come frae and 

request payment hersel’; and, at last, she wadna trust me 
wi tile taking hanie o* the webs. 


\Ve suffered more than Vm willing to tell aboot, at the 
peiiod I mention, and a arose oot o’ niy simpleness. But I 
was confined to my bed for ten weeks, wi’ a dreadfu’ attack 

p rheumatism—it was what was ca’ed a rheumatic fever_ 

reduced me to a perfect anatomy. I was as feckless as a 
half-burned thread. Through fatigue, anxiety, and want o’ 
support thegither, Nancy also took very ill; and there did 
we le to a appearance hastening to the grave. What we 
suffered, and what our family suffered upon this occasion 
no person in a Christian country could believe. But for the 
^ ndness o the minister, and some o’ oor neebor.s, we must 
a hae perished. As a matter of course we fell sadly back • 

f ^ ^ landlord distrained us for it. A second 

ft. ew I hai p„t „„,U, AZ"" 

lorn licX'lT F ^' T' *’ * 

<raun T 1 ” r, “"I**! only 

lull T 1 ’i I' ^ ^ scarlet fever in the same bed 

from nlTeT iT*'’"’’ ’’T'""® »“* 

endnre Tie poor. dearTaZTes ^XTitAX:.^^ 

dinnalolthem toiicli ml’ T. i ^.™'er! imiher! 

arms, and begged tint I mid f ‘*ost np in my 

bor in Nant lit. Tu ' “ “‘‘"''Ot to row 

sale went on ndtb OM dv’T *0 

not l,egAg %8«rs_bu, we were 
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“ Our case excited universal commiseration. A number 
o’ respectable people began to take an interest in our weel- 
iare; and business came so thick upon me that I had to 
get twa other looms, and found constant emidoymcnt, not 
only formy anldest laddie, wliom I was bringing up to the 

business, but »vlso for n jourueyiuiiu. 

» Just as I was beginning to prosper, hooever, and to get 

my licad aboon tlie water, there was anc o’ my auld credi¬ 
tors to whom I had paid the composition of .seventeen and 
sixpence halfpenny in tlic pound, wlia was a hard-hearted, 
avaricious sort o’ man, and to wlioin 1 had promised, and 
not only promised, but given a written pledge, to pay him 
the reinaining two and (ivepence halfiicnny in tlio ponm , 
together with interest, in the course of six years. 1 he time 
was just expiring, when he came to me and presenting ho 
hit paper, wl.icl. was in my own handwriting, demanded 

‘'“<'<]lc-dlv sir.’ said T. ‘I acknowledge that I must pay 

U cvohwy a.ia at U.o tin. U«t I wna n vo,v 
man far entcrine into ony and, agrccj.l «n ya, 
l,„t it i» not in my |.o«cr to ,.ay yc .,»t nona In 
cm,™ o' a t«-aln,ontl, I l.opo to I'O al> 0 to , « ,t. 

«<Alr Aliddlemiss,’ .said lie, as slowly as it he ^'tlc sit 

,|,m my 'nan., ' n,y nmney t ,vant. an.l >ny n.oncy 1 ,v„l 

Ifivo- and have it immediately, too. 

o,s"" ,m,l I, ■ tl.o II, ins inn»««il-l»i I S" ■'» 

ivliat 1 liacmt S"l- , , .j , cctil, I sl,all 

<< I diitna care lor that, sam m . ' 

''T\ . 1 tlte eri.eltv to throw mo into j.ail, just as I was 

"• lHo gather my I’eot. U knocked all my prospects 

boginiuni? io y , 

in the head again. I _ 

I ■ r.r I lie stream o’ fate was against me. 
to strive, fo. tilt . Nancy, who came on 

‘‘‘ PinilSl HSiy HUy N ^ '} f ,, I nni'huliu 10 BOO 

1r n’ fbn AVIlV fl’OIU Luui^uoiiu, 

foot twico evory wocic, a tUo 
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Jne dinna say sae. Ycr ain simplicity is against vo — 
uaetliing else.’ ^ ^ 

“ Wee], tlio fleljt was paid, and I got my liberty. ]bit. 
^nno weel come woe, I was still simple Nicol Middlomi.ss! 

cer lae een able to get the better o’ my easy disposi¬ 
tion. It lias made me acquainted wi’ misery—it has keot 
m.. constantly in the company o’ poverty; and, udien I’m 

l^Te gravestane for me, they may inscribe 

IriK iStmfle Man tb thk EKon.vn’s Urotukr.'” 
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THE ROBBERY AT PITTENWEEM AND THE PORTEOUS MOB. 

On tbc 2nd of Marcli 173G, Andrew Wilson in rathlicad, 
William Hall in Edinburgh, and George Eobertson, stabler 
at Bristo Port there, were indicted and accused, at the in¬ 
stance of Duncan Eorbes of Cullodcn, then Lord Advocate, 
before the high court of justiciary at Edinburgh, of the 
crimes of stouthrief housebreaking and robbery, in so far as 
James Stark, collector of excise in Kirkcaldy, being upon 
his circuit in collecting that revenue, and having along with 
him a considerable sum of money collected by him by virtue 
of his (.dice, upon Friday the 9th day of January then last, 
was at the house of ilargaret Pnunsay, relict of Andrew 
Fowler, cxcise-oilii'e keeper at Pittenweem; and Andrew 
Wilson having formed a design to rob Colleetor Stark of 
the money and other elTects he had along with him, and 
having taken William Hall and Ocorgo Eobertson as asso- 
e,iatesrthey camo together from Edinburgh that morning, 
and towards evening put up their horses in Anstruthci^ 
Easter, in the inn kept by James Wilson, brewer there;' 
and after having had some deliherations upon their intendeil 
robbery, leaving their horses there, they went privately on 

• •I'll.' Inn nr tioimn hmi roforrc-.l to In now domollsluMl It won iv back honso 
wlilob Hlond lM'liln.l Wr 'J'honiaN l'’og«o’B rIioI), tlmnwli wlilch thoro was a l>aa- 
N„i m Zry In If. nn.l fr..,.. Ita r»no«.goU and baoklyb.g altuat on It won ,1 

Iifi.iii tr. Iiavo liMini a very llkiOy iilaoo for HimiBKlera to resort to with thoh con- 
irnhimd «o(m1h And boro It nuiy 1>« nnuiukod. that Iohh Mum 100 years ago, 

very prevalent In the oaat of Klfe; aln.oat every merchant ami 

mopikrI K n 11,south- 

Ih!liooIlH i!l.e<l', ami If one veaHel’a cargo oacaiie.l out of two or three, it waJ a. 
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foot to Pittenweem, and nbout eleven o’clork that niHit 
called at the house of Widow Fowler, and under the pre¬ 
tence of drinking, remained there until they were infonned 
or might reasonably presume Collector Stark was gone to 
bed; and about twelve that night, or one next morning 
^drew Wilson and William Hall, or one or other of them,’ 
It impudently and in defiance of law forcibly and with 
violence break the door of the room where Collector Stark 

mi q” knocked out the under pannel. 

Collector Stark suspecting an attack uiion his life, for his 

safety jumped out at a window in his shirt; whereupon 

Andrew Wilson and William Hall, or one or other of them 

lAa pLket'b'^n feloniously carry off bank-notes 

n pocket-book belonging to Collector Stark, and gold and 

money m his possession to the value of L.200, less or more 

and did rob and take away a pair of pistols, a seal a pen’ 

sui’ts'’onf ^""5’ several 

and other goods so robbed and taken awav . ® 

And Avhile tPo oo'i A j at their pleasure, 

-^uu AAinie the said Andrew Wilson nnfl w;ir tt 

"■ero coniiiiitlinB tile forc^.iH » ■ ‘ H»ll 

Eoberton WM at J“/r «eoige 

times at the foot of the\!I rsaTdT 

and guard, with a drawn cuilass in h s 1 

person from interfering and stopping the’ sainTole^ 

piofitciblG tradG 

stringent and despotic, tlrnfmen of '*« "o 

ler respects, manifested great oblimrf Probity, and integrity in -m 

smuggled goods, and felt no in viewing thf traflic iU 

menf^ ilouses in the district embarking in that trade 

s «' -”“»S 


s 
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and robhcry. and did threaten to kill or otherwise intimi¬ 
date the servants of the house when going towards the door 
of tlie collector s room; and when several of the inhabitants, 

ft 

alarmed by the noise, gathered together upon the street, 
and coming towards the door, inquired what was going on 
there; lie, George Robertson, did treacherously endeavour 
to persuade them not to attempt to enter tlie house, falsch" 
affirming that he had tried to go up stairs, but being in 
danger of being shot, he was by fear obliged to leave the 
liou.se. And in order to keep them still amused with his 
false suggestion of danger by entering the house, having 
gone along with them into the house of John Hyslop in 
Pittenweem, ho detained them tliere for some time, until 
he judged tliat his associates might have made their escape 
with their spoil; and soon afterwards William Hall was 
seized in the street of Anstruther-Easter, between twelve 
and one next morning, being Saturday the 10th January, 
having several of the goods and ca purse of gold so robbed 
in liis possession, wliich lie dropped and endeavoured to 
conceal. And they, Andrew Wilson, and George Robert- 
st>n, having met some short time afterwards in the house of 
said James Wilson in An.struther-Eastcr, where they were 
informed that the house was beset, conscious of their own 
guilt, they, one or other of them, did deliver to said James 
Wilson the .seal, the penknife, the pair of buckles, some 
7 noncy, and other things robbed, telling that if the}' were 
found in their posse.ssion they would be hanged or undone, 
or words to that ])nrpo.se, expressing an apprehension of 
the ntnuKst danger ; and immediately thereafter got into 
1)0(1, as if they had lain all night asleep, where both were 
fipprelunidcMl, and upon the t(>p of Avhic'h bed W(U’e lound 
the bank notes roblaul from (Silh^ctor Stark, and his iiocdvot- 
book above anotlnn' bed in another room of the house, 
Wherefore, on th(‘se crinii'S l)(ung confessed or proven, tlm 
piirtiesoughtto la' most severely and exemplaril^ punished 
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^vitJi tlic pciins ot Liw in tpmn' i-^fi 

\]hn in f • ^ tenui 01 othor.s committing the 

nke 111 time coining--. ® 

ilnS™!' ” l-«‘« “■ «iv. in 

On the 19th March 1736, the Lords found tlie libel .• 

levant—but allowed (lenrn-A P. 1 . ^ 

to his behaviour at tl.e time stated, for taking off ti ^ 
eumstances tending to infi.r i • i • taJting oft tlie cir- 

I'art of the crimes libelled accessory, or art and 

givtetfp-eeded. To 
ceed our limits. shauThc f" 

dence of two or th e! f the evi- 

° three witne.s.se.s. whose aft 

to form a continuation of our narrative' o T ^ 

remainder as unnecessary for our purpose*." 

robbel <=«^^ector, the individual 

James Stark, collector of cxclsp T^h-h i j 
muc years or tliereby, married, solemnly^swo’ 

ti'oe and place libelled-the deiLient , 

collection as collector of excise W 

o’clock, and about an CrT ', i f ^en 

Waked out of .sleep by a noi • T ^ thereafter, he was 

door of the room whe^-e'he lav-"-f • 7T at the 

before he went to bed bv sem • *n ^ secured 

occasioned by some drunken hp^ i • ^oiagiued was 

wards, upon the strokes on the dooi“ 1 ^ but after- 
violence, the deponent jumned o t r i ^‘opoated with 

» -;■ a« depone.. 1" ” , “K*" 

« gold, and bank notes C i, “C'd 

01 , the deponent had 
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put below his head when he went to bed: and the deponent 
did then, in the confusion in which he was, put the table 
and some chairs to the back of the door to stap the gap, 
and thereafter opened the window, and returning to find the 
bags of money and his breeches, he could only find one of 
tlie bags of money, and being in fear of his life, he jumped 
out at the window with one of the bags of money, and fell 
at the foot of the stair, the said window being just above 
the entry to the liouse, and recovering himself a little, he 
went toivards the corn-yard, and hearing a person call out 
“Hold him,” the deponent apprehending the voice to be be¬ 
fore him, he returned a few paces, and then perceiving a man 
standing or walking at the foot of the stair, the deponent 
returned again to the yard, where he hid the bag of money, 
and thereafter coming back towards the house to hear what 
was a-doing, the deponent heard a knocking in the room 
where he had been lodged, and thereupon retired to the 
yard again—lay covered with some straw till about four in 
tlie morning—and then returning to the house saw the 
panel, William Hall, in custody of some soldiers; and the 
deiionent having said to him that he had gb en him a co 
bath that night, William Hall answered that he was not. to 
blame, being only hired, and had no hand in it, but that 
Andrew Wilson and George Robertson had come there of 
a design to rob the deponent that night, and that this dc- 
sic.li had been formed several months before by Andreis 
M°ilson, and particularly at the preceding collection at Ehe 
and further depones that soon after the deponent got out o 
the svindow as aforesaid, he heard the cloc ’ stii 'e ssewe, 
that when the deponent was first awakened out of us sleep 
■ts aforesaid, he heard Mrs Fowler, the landlady, call to tlie 
nersons who were breaking open the deponents bed-room, 
MVhat are ye doiiigl” or “Why do ye this 1” and the, depo¬ 
nent heard them at the same time cursing and swearing and 
uiakinc a great noise; and the deponent having only earned 
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one bag of money alqng with him as aforesaid, he left in 
said bed-room the money and goods following, viz., the de¬ 
ponents breeches, m which was a purse with fifty-tivo and 
a-half guineas, betwixt six and seven pounds in silver, and 
a pocket-book with one and forty pounds in bank notes 

Lirt- pocket-book the deponent exhibits in’ 

and otbe'^ es the bank notes, there were several bills 
and othei- papers in the pocket-book, and that there was 

1 kewise in the deponent’s breeches, a seal, a pair of silver 

exhibit; tbe dopon^t likewise left i„ hie 

l.»g mlh some Itaeee m it, which cloak-bec ll,c dcM„e,,i 

wWeb .he dep„„e„. bt ;i twtit ^ ’ 

.»ne„. cetuiwi,., his .s 

rid bee”? I”"”" "P’ i" «'0 ■oom «hw! 

the »veV°p!Zk“ 

ll.e t&rmnelst e T®"*'"- “‘“"ft'- *««■ 

« in th iZ 0 ,1 ” a" ^■=l».'e-.t did then 

M.e bnckles, peltifeT “ A''*'™lber, the seal, 

apon Monday folLing, bdnrtiri'o.r?' 

William Hall, panel told fl. f" ^ January hist, 

Alexander CleA, snpe..,i»'M?r‘ “‘f" 
sold was to be fonud! whereupon II,?! 

io-o»d ft. he reslS rtr d‘ p:„'r ^“T' 
one o, .he soldiers w“; ;ire”M“ "i- 

»'g>it the 10th of JanuL " , that on .Saturday 

pocket-book and bank im) deponent got back Lis 

said pocket-book, from Bailf’iT n' *>10 

^ tlii« IS truth, a.s he 
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sliall answer to God. (Signed) James Stark ] Andrew 
Pletclie.r. 

Alexander Clerk, supervisor of excise at Cupar-Fife, being 
solemnly sworn, and depones time and place libelled, the 
deponent was lodged in the room next to Collector Stark, 
and went to bed about ten, and was wakened about twelve 
by persons rapping either at his door or that of the collec¬ 
tor s; and heard a cry of “Murder the dogs and burn the 
house!” upon which the deponent swore that the first man 
that came in lie would put a pair of balls in him. The depo¬ 
nent then put on some of his clothes and got out at a window 
at the backside of the house,* and walked to Anstruther, 
about a mile, and awakened the serjeant who commanded a 
small party of soldiers there, and with the serjeant and two 
of the soldiers set out for rittenweem, and left orders for 
the rest of the party to folloAV as soon as possible. As they 
passed the entry to Sir John Anstruther s house in Easter 
Anstruthcr,J they met with sonic men who having challeng¬ 
ed the deponent, “Who comes there?” the deponent de¬ 
sired them to give an account of themselves, and upon their 
running olV, the deponent ordered the soldiers to seize them, 
u 1)011 which the serjeant with his halbert hooked one of 
ihein, the rest escaping, which afterwards proved to be 
William Hall, one of the iiancls, and whom the deponent 
(*arried aloim with him to the excise ofiice at rittenweem, 
111 iaving bin. intn tb= bo.,.a ot Mrs Kowlor, 

.lean Finlay, servant to Mrs Fowler, upon seeing the said 
Hall, said, “This is the villain that broke my head a little 
while ago’;” and 'J'honias Dnrkie, another servant in the 
lionse, said, “ This is one of the persons wlio robbed the col- 

• 'I’ll.! wliicli.w r<ifnri 0 .l to in ntlH I'olnlod oul. H l» llmt nt Hio bneU of tlio 
I,on Mio Hncon.l xl-roy. and In non.- ilm nort.l.-«iist cornor of ll.o tomnnont. 

I An.ilrnl.li.'r lloiwo. wliloh Blood ii llll.lo wchI, on flio opi.oHltoNldo of , 

U. Ml- niiHHidl’B inlnllna ollloi', wii» doniollHlli-d In 1S11. fm-t 

Hlrloldiin." .Jiioon M.n-y pbbbo.I b nlal.l b. H: an-l H "> » -.11 .-slul.l.Bliod f,n f 

itiiitKIii)' Cli.n'li'n II. ii iiliOit Ui'ii'i' In lOfil. 
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It-oloi tile Iiiglit; and tlie soldiers who brought Hall oro 
dnced a bag of linen and a bible whieh they said they Td 
aken „p as Hall had droiiperl then, by tlie Ly; anJwn 

CO li thf ? . "■'■''■"•I'”" Hall 

that he had been guilty of robbing tlie collector- 

and the deponent thcrcuiwn telling Hall tint Im u- ' 
J07 ity and that the best wav for In*m f ^ r • 

S;out t Jr r"'' ^ ^o ins J! 

asked if he proinird To^ a then 

be understood it so t ^ paedon ? depones that 

tbo werltX^'ro,:U::: Sm rf" 

got these other peisons whom he naleil 'Z“mb! 

»I1 in the hZl of ?a r w-Z ‘'■on, 

in a house twenty yards on this side «!' 

••■in time the rZ o, .h!"^ 

“P Hall to tie ZrZlZ 

door of which he saw hr 1 ‘^^j^^ctor had lodged, the 
Hall prisoner there in custodt-rr 

tbe rest of the party and Tli soldiers and 

Geddes. The depoue^nt then T 

search of the rest of the robbers Tnd T^' 

bouse of James Wilson there, h^fold t surrounded the 

•ere, viz., Andrew Wilson anti n men in a room 

aad one John Friar, and havin-r Robertson, panels, 

J^cJolm,,toa-shou.,e,v.st]ntn ® tlie above 

,S;f 7^-^* «, ivitu 

R'-t'ser his sou. ®' by tho late Mr Jaml, ESeroTinnaWtl 

« 
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Ihomas Durkie. he declared that they were two of the per¬ 
sons who had robbed the collector; upon which the depon¬ 
ent having applied to Bailies Bobcrt Brown and Bhilip 
^Miliar, both in A.nstrutlicr-lijastcr, ho got the accused coin- 
juittcd to prison; and further depones that as the panels 
were being carried prisoners to Edinburgh, and while they 
were halting at Kirkcaldy, the deponent asked George 
KobertsoJi, panel, Avhat was become of the collector’s purse 
of gold, George answered that Andrew Wilson, the other 
panel, told him that ^\illiam Hall got the purse; upon 
which the deponent inquired at Hall about it, and added 
lliat unless he confessed and discovered where the purse 
was, lie could not exjiect that the promises made would be 
kept to liim; when after some entreaty Hall told deponent 
that he had dropped it upon being seized in a wet fiirr near 
a dung-hill, and accordingly the deponent went back to 
bittenweem, and upon application to Bailie Andrew Fowler, 
of Pittenw(u;m, and in his jiresencc the purse was found 
near to a dung-hill between Aiistriitlier-Wcster and Pitten- 
weem, in the sjiot described by Hall, with fifty-two guinoavS 
and a-half in it, which purse and gold was given to tlie de¬ 
ponent, and the purse exhibited in court being shown to 
hill), he thinks it is tlie very same purse. And all this is 
truth, as lie shall answer to God. ( 8 igncd) Alexander 
Olerk; Andrew Fletcher. 

John Galloway, servant to Patrick Galloway, horse-hirer 
in Kinghorn, aged twenty-six, de}>ones that at the time 
libelled, William Hall came to the deponent’s master’s house 
in Kinghorn, and desired him to got two horses, one for 
hiinself and one for the de|K)nent, telling him that they 
were going to Anstrnl.lier to get some brandy; and that 
George Pobertson and Andrew Wilson were to be their 
iiuisterH and pay their expenses; and desired him to go to 
the houses Avhero they then u'cre. The de^ionent liaving 
gone accordingly, and siioiccni to the said persons, George 
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Eobertsoii desired to get their Lorses ready, and Hall and 
the deponent to go before and they would overtake them; 
that about six o’clock at night they came to Anstruther- 
Easter, and set up their horses in James Wilson’s house, 
Adhere he found Andrew Wilson before him; and after they 
put up their horses they went to Andrew Johnston’s there, 
Avhere they found Hobertson and Wilson drinking puncin 
Depones that the three ijanels and the deponent went from 
Anstruther to Pittenweem on foot, between ten and eleven 
o clock at night. Depones that when they came to Pitten¬ 
weem, he (the deponent). Hall, and Wilson uent into a 
liouse, but does not know the name of the landlord, where 
t ley drank a bottle of ale, and it was agreed while thev 
were there that Robertson and the other panel should walk 
on the .street; that when they came out of that liou.se, the 
tJiree panels and the deponent went to Widow p’owler’s 
house, where they drank some'ale and brandy. Andrew 
1 son having asked the landlady if she could lodge any 
cas cs o brandy for him, she desired him to speak low, be- 
cai^e he collector was in the house; upon whicli AVilson 

< She answered, he was. Robertson the 

panel, called for a reckoning, and all four went down stoirs 
at least went to the stair-head. Robertson, Hall, and the 
deponent went out to the street, and as the maid was goim^ 

n also and George Robertson dreiv his cutla,ss and stood at 
the outer door, saying that no person should go out or in of 

when they u^nt in to the house they saw indrew Wil m 
standing: at the door nf+1... , iviison 

lodged and tl 1 ^ collector was 

sect ttei j 1 !"■ '’f'* ' ‘'-“t “Ix™ 

it or rtfiTt’n:- (ft 'wT" 

-e»i, that ho had loot a great dial of .oof, ff.'X' 
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stood that there was some of it there, and was resolved to 
have it back again; ujjon which the deponent said to him, 
tliat he would have nothing to do in the matter. Depones 
that after the door of the collector s room was broken open 
as aforesaid, Andrew ^ 7 ilson went into the room, and 
brought out a pair of breeches, and shewing them to tJie de¬ 
ponent, said, “ Here is a good deal of money;” the deponent 
telling him that he would have notliing to do witli it, the said 
Andrew took out several handfuls of money, and put it into 
tlic deponent’s pocket; which money, except a few shillings, 
tlic deponent delivered back to the said Andrew Wilson in 
the liouse of James Wilson in Anstriither. Depones that 
Andrew Wilson went again into the room, and brought out 
a cloak-bag, which he desired the deijonent to carry, which 
lie refused to do. The said Andrew then carried the cloak- 
bag himself, till they came to the end of the town, together 
witli a pair of pistols, which he then delivered to William 
Hall, who carried it half way to Anstruther, and then An¬ 
drew Wilson desired Hall to set it down, that they might 
see if there was any bank-notes in it; and Hall, having 
opened the cloak-bag, took out some linens and a bible. 
which he stowed about himself. That at the same time he 
saw Andrew Wilson take out of his pocket the pocket-book, 
out of Avhich he took several bank-notes and put in his 
pocket, and then threw the pocket-book on the floor. Dc- 
jjones that Andrew A^’^ilson and the deponent went out of 
AVilson’s hoiis(‘, and threw one of the pistols and some linens 
which tliey had brought from rittenweein in among some 
straw in a Ixirn-yard; thereafter the deponent. Bailie llio- 
jiias Brown, Anstruthcr-Eastcr, and some soldiers, went to 
the place where the cloak-bag was left, and to the barn-yard 
where tlie pistols and linen were thrown, where they were 
all found. Being further examined, depones that as AVil- 
soii and Hall and the deponent were on the road from rit¬ 
tenweein to Anstruther, a little to the west ot Sir John 
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'Aiistrather’s house, they met Mr Clerk, the supervisor, and 
some soldiers, who, having challenged him who they wore, 
one of the soldiers seized Hall with his halbert, upon which' 
Andrew Wilson and the deponent made tlieir escape. De¬ 
pones that the cutlass now produced is the same that George 
Robertson had in his hand at Widow Fowler’s house. Causa 
saenttce patet. And tliis is truth, as he shall answer to 

Se^”^ he cannot write. (Signed) James Alac- 

Upon the indictment against the panels being read in 

court, they all pled “Not guilty,” and certain defences were 
Ottered for them. 

And first, in opposition to what the indictment alleged 
with regard to Andrew Wilson having formed a desimi to 
rob Collector Stark, and having taken Hall and Robertson 

that they did not set out from Edinburgh in comnanv bnf 
upon the water in the passage between Leith .^d Kta^ 

nff i’ T! crossing in a pas.sage boat- that 

nstead of leaving Edinburgh and going to the East tTeii'k 

fn. tirr h- St f'■™- 

in whieh they ordiLrily 

take share of a cargo with Andrew Wilson and AvrtI fi , 
addre,ssed to Bailie Andrei WadclTrc 

value of gg50 sterling • and fnrtn i ’ for tlie 

accepted bill of John Fullerton 

extent, as a fund of credit for tlm ‘to the hke 

WiUiam Hall, the third mnel 

paneh was a poor workman in 
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l^dinhurgli, oommonl^y attending the weigli-house, who was 
carried along to take care of and fetcli home the goods; tliat 
accordingly, as soon as they came to Anstruther, and pntnp 
their horses at James Wilson’s, they wont to a respectable 
man. Bailie Johnston, and bought goods to the value of 
,£40 10s., and whilst making the bargain they drank some 
quantity of liquor; that after this, not finding at Anstruther 
all the sorts of liquor they wanted to purchase, they went 
on foot to I’ittenwecm, when they first went to the house 

of _ Drummond, another respectable merchant, and 

drank some time with him, desiring to buy some brandy 
of him, but he told them he could not furnish them at that 
time; that after this the panels went into the house of 
AVidow Fowler, where, calling for a room, they were shown 
into the kitchen, and impiired at the landlady if she could 
furnish tliem any place for lodging the goods they had 
bought, and there tliey drank both ale and punch, till, uitli 
what they had got before at ditl'orent places, they became all 
very driiidt; tliat at this place it was told by the landlady 
„r servants, in conversation, tliat there was money to a con¬ 
siderable value in the next room, and it any part of the 
facls libelled were committed by the panels, Wilson and 
Hall, it must have been done upon occasion of this purely 
accidental information, when tliey were insane from strong 
.Irink ; it was more like a drunken frolic than a preconcerted 
robbery. As a further evidence of this iact, it appeared by 
Uie liliel itself that they acted like per.sons in such a condi- 
for they, as well as the other panel Bobertson, were 
■ill seized in an hour or two thereafter, before the ellccts of 
the li-pior hud worn olf, and before they had lime to come 
1,0 tliemsolves, and without any ol them taking Hit mt.'t 
rational and obvious measures to make their escape. 

y\s to the ease of (leorge llobertson, it is not said that 

,j„, gathered together upon the streets, came 

Ihere to save or rescue what was eoninined in the room; on 
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tlie contrary, it was admitted on debate tliat tlie inliabitants 

of small coast towns are not very ready on these occasions 

to lend their assistance to the officers of justice; and if 

George Robertson had truly said to the persons whom he 

met on the street that he was by fear obliged to leave the 

house, It might very possibly have been true, and an ar"u. 

ment of his innocence, and tliereforc ought not to be turned 
into cl circuinstiincG of his guilt. 

Our space will not admit of further argument. Suffice 

unanimously found Andrew Wilson 
and William Hall guilty, and George Robertson art and 

part on the crimes libelled; and the Lords of Justiciarv 

passed sentence of death on all tliree, which sentence tl.ey 

appointed to be executed on Wednesday the 14 th of April 

Leaving the criminals in the condemned cells, where they 
are to remain five weeks before being executed, let us in 
he meanwhile, in order to the better understanding the 

case, and forming a clearer opinion in reference to the imture 
and origin of the Porteous mob-one of the moat extram- 

tteZr? T'*‘' ” *”-> 0 ™, 

Wore tr ■>«'<»■* 

Mr *“ S™ » Wef sketch of 

we wrile ^ of which 

t‘j- -- 

Qul* «?orX“c^e! PoS«“ 

• r ^ whole conduct of his lifn ^ i. 

The father early discovered in his snn -1 

"ature, and a proneness to conTmi 

than childish tricks. TIip fi schievous and more 

tor her child, took them alfection 

; tooJe them all for growing proofs of .spirit and 
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manliness, and as marlcs of an extraordinary and spriglitly 
genius. 

Thus the family were divided upon the education of the 
son, and from being often thwarted in his measures about 
liim, the fatlier lost Ins authority, and for the peace of liis 
family winked at the faults whicli the good man saw it his 
duty to correct. The loss of parental authority begot want 
of filial regard, so that the boy, shooting up with these 
vicious habits and disregard of the father, advanced from 
reproaches and curses to blows, whenever the unfortunate 
old man ventured to remonstrate against the folly *nid 

madness of his son’s conduet. 

The mother saw, wlicn it was too late, what her misguided 

alTcction had produced, and how to her fond love in child¬ 
hood the man made the base return of tlircatening language 
and the utmost disregard; for he proved too hard for both 

father and mother at last. 

'J'lic fatlicr having a good business, wanted John to learn 
his trade of a tailor, both because it was easiest and cheapest 
for the old man, and a sure source of good living lor the son, 
whether he began business for himself or waited to succeed 
the father after his death ; but as ho grew up his evd habits 
increased and at hist when checked by his, father in his ni.u 
rreer. ho almost put the good old man to death by mal¬ 
treatment. 

At last, provoked beyond all endurance, tho father le- 
jiolvcd to rid himself of him by sending him out ot the 
cuntry, and managed to get him engaged to servo in tho 

army under thocommaml ot Mrigadioi Jiewtou. ^ 

\VhiIo in l'’lan<lors, ho saw, in passing along with one ot 
Ids brother soldiers, a hen at .a little distance covering her 
chickens under her wing,s, ami out of pure wanton and ma- 
licieiiM mischief he (ired his musket and shot tho hen. ho 
nnor woman to whom it bolonge.1, startled by the shot, went 
iu.d saw her hen deail; and following tho young soldier, 
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astod I.ini to pay the price of the Lon and cliiclccns, for 
0 1 ^cio lost to her, and tliey formed a great part of lier 
njeans 0 snLsistence; but the nnfooling yontL^would not 

L 1 f if she annoyed him ho 

nt send her after her hen; upon which the injured old 

iiArr/""' ’i" 

hers/' ^‘'‘'‘thers on 

L^/^/2The//Zh/f to 

*■ '"“I fc™ to PC e 7™ 

r,l r n '“ f-7s, 4o 7 e 

to the old man to remit £10 to clothe l,;»i i i e ' 

1'^ tr»clli„g charges to Edinburg!,, .-hich 1“? , 17 

compassion of a father, he did, and ivhen J„h„ 

and embraced him „iu, c, ,,,3 7 /.r’ 

tion. ^ ainly hoping that his son was a refomied 7 

pave up Ins business to him, and a«reed that he I "I'l"’ 

Tonng Porteo,; JC; se^^Tr 

of Ids father and of ,)! K !f ^ ^ * trade 

by degrees t’o neglee; anTmlteaftht 

refusing him a fire in his room in the middle oT”’ 

••addition to this, he disallowed him a snffl ^ f 
SO that he was in dano'er of h * of victuals, 

and hunger. In this^iinh "'^tb cold 

."ission r„.o the W'-t f«c ad- 

John Porteous having- been fp. „ 
and being known to be^’possessed of"^^ 

of the city-guard as if Nn ' 'to. to be drill-sergeant 
" ell discipLned and made treffe?'^*^''^ 

“ as possible in that 
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eventful period, for the support of the government and the 
protection of Edinburgh. In this office he discharged his 
duty remarkably well, and was often sent for by the lord 
provost to report what progress his men made in military 
discipline. This gave him an opportunity of meeting some¬ 
times with a gentlewoman who had the charge of the lord 
provost’s house and family, with whom he fell deeply in 
love; after paying his addresses for some time, and pro¬ 
posing to her, he was accepted, and they were married. 
From a grateful sense of her services, as well as from a con¬ 
viction of Porteous’s ability for the office, the lord provost 
proposed that John Porteous should be elected one of the 
captains of the city-guard, and it was agreed to. 

This was a situation of trust and respectability, and 
would have enabled the young couple to live in comfort 
and ease if the husband had conducted himself properly. 
The gentlewoman was a person of virtue and merit, but 
was unlucky in her choice of a husband—Porteous was no 
better a husband than he had been a son. I hey were not 
long married when he began to ill-use her. He dragged 
lier out of bed by the hair of the head, and beat her to the 
cffiision of blood. The whole neighbourhood weic alarmed 
sometimes at midnight by her shrieks and cries; so mucli 
so, indeed, that a lady living above them was obliged, be¬ 
tween terms, to take a lodging elsewliere for her own quiet. 
I^Irs Porteous was obliged to separate from her husband, and 
this was her requital for having been the occasion of his 


advancement. 

Tlis command of the city-guard gave him great opportu¬ 
nities of displaying his evil temper, and manifesting his 
ungovernable passions. Seldom a day passed but some of 
his^men experienced his severity. The mob on all public 
occasions excited liis naturally bad temper; and on all days 
of rejoicing, wlien tlierc was a multitude from the country 
as well as from the town, the people were sure to experience 
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oflen,s]vo and tyrannical treatment from Lim. Tlio liatred 

and terror of him increased every year, and Jiis cliaracter a.s 

an immoral mail was known to everybody, so that he ivas 

universal y hated and feared by the lower ordei's both in 
town cind country. 

wiff II Porteons stood 

10 execution of the law in reference to Andrew ’Wilon 
^vliose case it has been thought proper to detail before prl- 

and extraordinary events that followed 

»ncl„„.ch, ...clcri, 

'‘i* M 

liam Hall, were condemned by the Hir^h Court nf 

Justa.,,., die „ Co t of 

Ml «« repnwetl, but Wilson .,„d K„bortson «L loft to 
cocted to enable tlicin to -A plan was con- 

doscribed .,s , i "'ll®", "‘'o is 

'■0 couH c^isiriTtt'::: r 

said that Robertson t ^ alarmed. It is 

there is little doubt he would^ T escape, and 

prevented by Wilson wim K ^^'t he was 

self should ^hazard il.e ^ tl-'it he him- 

eeems to have op nt ‘^‘^^““^tanco 

-inal. Who no::r ~ cri- 

to St Giles’ ChuL. it “ear 

criminals to be conducted on «rh°st'^^nid 

live to church to hoar their 1 ist sp ^ 

accordance with this practice, Wiho Td T b f ’ 

place of wori p t 1 ^ ^ tli 

boldly i; -med there, when 

I w weak out, by AVfcnching him- 
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5 clf out of tlie liaiirls of tlie four anucd soldiers. Findiufi*' 
himself disappointed in this, his next care was to employ 
the soldiers till Eobertson should escape; this he effected 
by securing two of them in his arms, and after calling out, 
Gcordie, run for yonr lifer snatched liold of a third 
with his teeth. Thereupon Robertson, after tripping up 
the heels of the fourth soldier, jumped out of the pew, and 
ran over the tops of the seats with incredible agility, tlie 
audience opening a Avay for liim sufficient to receive them 
both; in hurrying out at the soutli gate of the church, 
lie stumbled over the collection money. Thence lie reeled 
and staggered through tlie Parliament Close, and got down 
the l)ack stairs, which have now disappeared, often stumb¬ 
ling by the way, and thus got into the Cowgate, some of 
the town-guard being close after him. He crossed the Cow- 
gate, ran up the Horse Wyiid, and proceeded along the Pot- 
terrow, the crowd all the way covering his retreat, and liy 
this time become so numerous, that it was dangerous for tlie 
guard to look after him. Tn the Horse Wynd there was a 
horse saddled, which ho would have mounted, but was pre¬ 
vented by the owner. Passing the Crosscauseway, he gob 
into the Kings Park, and took the Duddingstone road, but 
seeing two soldiers walking that way, he jumped the dyke 
and made for Clear P)Urn. On coming there, hearing a 
noise about the house, ho stopt short, and, repassing the 
dyke, he retook the route for Duddingstone, under the 
rocks. When he crossed the dyke at Duddingstone, he 
fainted away; but, after receiving some refreshment, the 
first ho had tasted for three days, ho passed out of town, 
and, soon after getting a horse, he rode off, and was not 
afterwards hoard of, notwithstanding a diligent search. 

■ Upon Robertson’s getting out of the church door, Wilson 
was immediately carried out without liearing sermon, and 
put in close coiifineinent to prevent his escape, which the 
audience seemed inucli inebned to favo*ir. 



tUE POKTEOPS JIOC. vijo 

^'otwithstaiiflintr his suri)ri.sin.r (..fn,*. l' i . 
j.«k .b„„i«fortnig,,.. 

wiso m Die iioisl,l,,„i,i,„„a EJiiiljiiH, ]!ei„„ 

» bj. tlio laiidloid toncliiiig tbc riek be ^ W 

nnrln «n 1 ’ unpitio,! ts . 

iMadman, ho answered, that as J.e tlioiK^Lt himself i,. )• ' 

sally bound to pay the last duties to his bdov' • 

-Andrew Wilson, he had been hitherto rht ' ’ 

t;y, but ta l„ „,s determined Meer tolb , "' .."' 

Ho was reeolved, however, not to b 
some weapons he had about him. ‘ ° 

. ®t*’0*ig]y sumiised that ,)lots were I-„VI f r 

been shed nt the robbery tt iT" '“■! 

lad been recovered eve^.tf 
offered severely i„’ the ^1'“^': ’ “'f 

»«nsion» hy the revenue offleem J 

otToneous the idea, he thought himsif 
■Vtsala. Btnides, IVi W, eo,,*'. J , 
great sympathy in his favour- and tl ” '* ™->’ 

'vas oondenmed was considered very radT'r d' '" 

1“ popnlace, who hated tlie nnl „ , bj" 

i» erauggling, or i„ lobbino a Mlto T"' 
m any matter of triflinor imn T ^ o.\-cise, than 

ff "burgh, in Older E‘'7: „ of 

Jodged the executioner the dav n * • msfuie, 

P>-event bis being carried J T""'" ■" 1'- 

»"t.ide the prison; the officers o tl''" 

wi iTh wL r"'' 

... batons; the whole dtv ‘ ''onstabh..s 

"'turn distributed to them were ini^T^l ’ 
ox-ec„tmn with screwed bayonets i 

bers, coimnan'ded L coin,!.- ^ r* ^^'<'dch Fusi- 

““ oiti, .narehed 'n 

I a position on each side 
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of tlio Lawn market; whilst another body of that corps Avas 
placed under arms at the C’aiiungatc guard. A little before 
two o’clock, rorteous came to receive Wilson, the prisoner, 
from the captain of the city prison. He was in a terrible 
rage, first against Wilson, who had affronted his soldiers, 
and next against tlie mob, who were charmed with Wilson’s 
generous action in the church, and liad favoured llobcrt- 
son’s escape. They are always on the side t)f humanity 
and mercy, unless they are engaged themselves, Porteous 
was also infuriated because the AVelch Fusiliers had been 
brought to the Canongate, as if he and his guard had not 
been sufficient to keep down any riot Avithin the city. The 
manacles Avere too little for AVilson's Avrists, Avho Avas a 
strong, poAverful man; Avhen the hangman could not make 
them meet, Fortcous IIcav furiously to them, and Sfpieezed 
the [loor man, Avho cried piteously during the operation, 
till he got them to meet, to the cxciuisitc torture of 
the miserable prisoner, Avho told him he could not en¬ 
tertain one serious thought, so necessary to one in his 
condition, under such intolerable pain. “ No matter, 
ssiid I’orteous, “ your torment Avill soon be at an end. 

“ Well,” said Wilson, “ you knoAv not hoAV soon you may 
1)0 ])laced in my condition; Ood Almighty forgive you as 

J do.” 

1’his cruel conduct of IVirtcous’ still more cinbittercd the 
miiids of the ]K)pulaco, Avho Avere suHiciently exasperated 
a/Lainst him before, and the report of it Avas soon spread 

O f 1. 

uvur town and country. 

l'’ortcou.s coiicliictcil Wilson to tlio gallows, wlioro lio died 
ponitent, luit expressing nioro sorrow (Ui acotinntol tlio 
coinnion frailties of life, tlian tlio criino for which ho .snf- 
foi'od. Ills body was given to his friends, who carried it 
over to I’athlicad in .Kifo, where it was interred; tieorgo 
Itohortson liaving, as we have soon, rashly atteiuled the 
fnnoral hoforo going abroad. 
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During the melancholy i)rocession of the criminal and his 
guard, accompanied by tlie magistrates, ministers, and others 
from tlie Old Tolbooth, which stood in the Lawnmarkef, to 
t le scaffold, wJjich was placed in the Grassmarket, there 
was not the slightest appearance of a riot, nor after Wilson 
had been suspended, until life was extinct, did the least 
manifestation of disturbance occur on the 2 )art of a vast 
crowd of people collected from town and country to witness 
the execution. The magistrates of Edinburgh had retired 
'•om the scaffold to a house close by—concluding, with 
leasoii, that as all was over with poor Wilson, no disturb- 
ance could then happen, and the executioner was actually 
0 the top of the ladder, cutting Wilson down, when a few 
die men and boys began to throw pebbles, stones, or garb- 
. oc at him (a common practice at that time,) thinking he 
vas treating the affair rather ludicrously; whereupon Cap- 

iiicens 1 ^°"i’ ^ ljumour, became highly 

guard witT /Ifcommanding the city 
guaid, w ithout the slightest authority from the ma-^istrates 

f t f f -Ilf 

<w, to fire their muskets, loaded with ball, and by firing 
killed of r four persons were 

lers, and eonsUhle, ,ad 

killed rbanM'' ‘‘‘“““'''“i in d«iiger of being 

tlie swi of, ’ • T ‘’““''““i afterwards, having grazed 

Id*” led provost 

examination • .X tr 

eommitted Porteous to cW P'ncogiutiou, his lordship 

:i:reUi7: ~ - 

» carefnl exISrofrii:S rs 
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urge 



were mo persons 
among tlie crowd. 

Oil the 25tli of March 1736, C,^aptaiii Porteous was pul 
on trial, at the instance of the lord-advocate of Scotland, 
before the High Court of Justiciary, for the murder of 
Charles Husband, and twelve other persons, on the 14th of 
April preceding, being the day of the execution of Andrew 
\ Vi Ison; and after sundry steps of procedure, having been 
found, by the unanimous voice of the jury, guilt}*, he was, 
on the 20th of July following, sentenced to suffer death 
in the Grassniarket of Edinburgh, on AVednesday the 8th of 
iSc[)teniber in the same year—that was. about five inontlis 
after AViIson’s execution. 

On the 2GtIi of August, the Duke of Newcastle, one of 
the secretaries of state, wrote a letter to the right honourable 
tlic lord justice-general, justice-clerk, and other lords of 
justiciary, of which tlie following is a copy:—Afy lords, 
application having been made to licr Majesty* in the behalf 
of John Portetius, late captain-lieutenant of the city-guard 
of Kdinbiirgh, a [irisoner under sentence of death in the 
gaol of that city, 1 am commanded to signify to your lord- 
ships her Majesty’s i)leasure, that the execution of the sen- 
t(mce [)ronounced against the said John I’orteous bo res[)ile.d 
for six weeks from the time ai)[K)inted for his execution. I 
am, my lords, your lordships’ most obedient, humble ser¬ 
vant, (Signed) Holies, Newcjistle.’* 

On receipt of this letter, the lords of justiciary granted 
warrant to the magistrates of l^dinburgh for stopping the 
(‘xecution of Porteous till the 20th day of October follovv- 
ing. 

1'hc elfcct of this res|>ite on the minds of the people of 
Scotland was to induce the belief that the government did 
not intend to carry out the sentence of death against Por- 


* 'J’IjIh w;i.H l^ucon Oarolhu*, who whh 
of lici' InishiMiU, (^cor^^o the KIthI, at iluiiovei*, 
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tarns at all-tli,l it «,,s iiiiTcl}. a |)reli,iiiiiary stab to lii. 
ami libc.atio„_.„J ,l„t, so far from cobLni.,: 

hl'ta r ;'T'‘“1 ’ “ 

tlic to.™ of Eainbuigb, 0.1 account of the proceeJimrs and 
m some ,not«„ro against all .Scotland. a‘ y;: 

the mafT^ resolved to take 

her r 3C '" 1° rr' S^Ptem- 

‘ G a body of strangers, supposed to be from tlic 

counties of Fife, Stirling, Perth, and Dumfries, ,nany "f 
theni landed gentlemen, entered the West Port of E^i 
bmgli betaveen mne and ten o’clock at night, and ht 

irdtut.tri?'T p' lloni 

up into the f ’ advancincr 

into the Grassmarket, commanded the drummer’s son 

ea 0 arms. They then called out, “Here' all those 
signal r tl ' probably was\ 

s::;t “ ./> - Mow:t 

tbemselves upon and disarmed trX'-gt!'d^“’nTs'^^^ 

»f-Ti‘ •’« ta't' 

At ttiat instant a bnriv nf fi. 

<« the Tolbooth, called for tic fee,» d u ;- 

gone, fell a-breaking the door witl. ri ’i* ^ be was 

ing no great progress in that J r 

of dried broom whins with '^^^^“‘'S^^beraiiarcel 

of timber, and 1 ^ Tir'’""^ “<* "“P* 

the purpose, and takinr. tl/fl i ^ Proviously provided for 

city dSccta, they sc, li™ t„ , 1 m niir m ‘"if'* 

tlireatened, if they continued in tl ^ 
tauce, they >vould dischar-m phtoonr^f^ 

and it is even reported theyXed s T? 

"magistrates to wateb fl,l-__ ^ “ sentinels on tlie 
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Upon the prison door taking fire, two gentlenjcn made 
up to the rioters, and reinonstratcd witli tliem on the im¬ 
minent danger of setting the wliole neighbourhood on fire, 
insinuating that tliis outrage was likely to be deeply re¬ 
sented, and might bring them to trouble; to which it was 
answered that they should take care no damage should be 
done to the city, and that as to the rest, they knew their 
business, and that they (the gentlemen) might go about 
theirs. 

Before the prison door was burnt down, several persons 
rushed through the flames, ran up stains, demanded the 
keys from the keepers; and though they could scarcely see 
one another for the smoke, got into Captain Porteous’ 
apartment, calling, Where is the murdering villain?” He 
is said to have answered, “Gentlemen, I arn here; but 
what are you going to do with me?” When they answered, 
‘’We are to carry you to the place where you shed so much 
innocent blood, and hang you.” He begged for mercy, but 
they instantly seized and pulled him to the door in his bed¬ 
gown and cap; and as he struggled, they caught him by 
the legs and dragged him to the foot of the stair, while 
others set all the rest of the prisoners in the Tolbooth at 
liberty. As soon as Porteous was brought to the street, he 
was set on his feet, and some seized him by the breast, w hile 
others pushed behind. He was thus conducted to the 
Bow-head, where the)^ stopped a moment, at the pressing 
solicitation of some of the citizens, on the pretence that he 
might die peaceably, but reaUy that time might be gained, 
as they expected'the Welch Fusiliers everj’ moment from 
the Canongate, or that the gandson of the Castle would 
come to Porteous’ relief. By this time some who appeared 
to be the leaders in the enteriwise ordered him to march, 
and he was hurried down the Bow and to the gallows stone, 
where he w’as to kneel,—to confes.s his manifold sins and 
wdckedne.ss, particularly the destruction of human life he 
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had conmuttfd in llmt place, ai.<l t., (.fler up )iis petitiuiis tu 
mighty God for mercy on ids soul. After whieli. in a 
very lew minutes, he was led to tl.e fatal tree. A halter 
'01 ng wanting, they broke open a shop in the (;ra.v.niarket 
aiK took out a coil of ropc.s, for whicli tliey left a guinea on’ 
he counter and threw the one end over a ,Iyer’s eross- 
ices close by the place of e.xccution. On seeing the rope 
oiteous made remonstrances, and caught hold of the tn*e 

was fl•im down, ami as the noo.se 

^as about to be put over his head, he appeared to gather 

osh spirit, struggling and wrenching his head and bo.Iy 

oie again some citizens appeared for him, telling that the 

oojis being now in full march, they must’all expect to 1: 

'Mil die till his tune come.” 

About a quarter of an hour before twelve they nut tlo^ 
-1-0 nbo.,, |,i, " O t 

'*01. ko,„g d„„., „b»rvi„s l-U 1,«„J, loose, ,1 “ i; 
*'v.. rf,., „,i j,i, 1 ,^ | „1 ' ' 

. 

i ^ Clown once more in m-JAi- 

to tie It up and cover his f-i^n q* • • , ' 

ronetotl.fti ^ ^ tl“-‘y imiled the 

1-0 011,0 U-ec; 11,o„ ^ '<• 

mg their arms, and another ruff of the dr..,» ti ’ ^ ' 

retired n„f t , ® diuin, they seimratetl 

off in bodies weirmllrto''^^^ 

wy i.«n6i.,g till !"»'■>-- '-1,,.. t,,o 

0.11,oi- the t,v„ go,„k.,„„, „ 
the late Mr. Black, the mother ..f tuo late .vai Bri!" 
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at tlie Tolbootli, nor tliose who were sent out by the magis¬ 
trates to see if they knew any of tliem, could say tliey had 
ever seen any one of them before, though the flames of the 
fire at the Tolbooth door rendered it as hglit as noonday; 
so that it was generally believed no citizen acted any prin- 
cij^al iiart in the tragedy; though, indeed, it is certain that 
many of the burgesses and inhabitants of Edinburgh, led by 
curiosity, went to the streets to behold the surprising bold- 

IIGSS <llicl IIICICcIiIjIg CXtrciVcl^ctllCG of tllG SCGI1G» 

upon the ^^]lolG, it would sggiii that the rioters were a 
body of geiitlenieii and others in disguise, some liaving 
inasons’ aprons, others joiners’, fleshers’, shoemakers’, dyers^ 
and those of otlier trades, wlio liad concerted their plot with 
judgment, conducted it with secresy, executed it with re¬ 
solution and manly daring, and completed the whole in the 
short space of two hours with unparalleled success. 


Tllli; iSTOKY OK CHARLES CORDON AND CHRISTINA 

CTJNNINGHAM. 


On the 21.st of ]\Iarch, 1/43, Captain Richard Dundas, 
commander of the frigate carrying forty-four guns 

and 250 men, sailed from Deptford with that vessel in 
perfect order and condition, and bound for Leith. The 
ship was one of the finest in the service, and the cominander 
a man of great energy and intelligence. Mr Charles Gordon, 
suiierintendent of his Majesty’s dockyard at Deptford, a 
young o/licer of distinguished ability and exemplary cha¬ 
racter, was one of the passengers. No incident worthy of 
notice occurred until they reached 8t Abb’s Head, when 
tliey wore overtaken with a strung adverse gale of wind and 
heavy snow storm, which unfortunatelydrovc them from their 
course, and [irovented sight of land for a considerable time. 
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Tho wind contimiecl to increase in violence, but tlie snow 

ceased falling for a little, when it was discovered that tliev 

l.ad been driven past the mouth of the Firth of Forth and 
were now in St Andrews Bay. 

^ley then close-reefed their sails, and made all sruiir- 
and Captain Diindas, declaring that they should have to 
encounter a strong south-easter, all their efibrts were di¬ 
rected to double the headland of Fifeness and the dreaded 
arrKock, and get into the Forth; but their utmost en- 
deavours were unavailing, so that the best part of a day 

to no purpose. ® 

The sun set angrily, and the mnd veerin<r more ad 
versely, to Uieir utter dismay, brought them on!a lee shojv 

to f The snow beau t ; 

to all, and neither the stars nor the lights of Tay t ott 

fury. There was a f fi , tremendous 

and broken surges—“Deep called t ^ '’“sJ'iug wavc.s 

black volume nf 1 a ^ times the 

flashes of lightnit^tL^''^'- '‘'®"“tler by 

lows and m^aH fi** ^ quivered along the foaming bil- 

. 

up was seen staggering and pluimiufi- an.m.,r n 
roarino^ cavernt? if among those 

balance, or preserved herbutlnct" 

whelm her, and notliin<^ but a “dexter*^* 

belm preserved her from the shock. “lovement of tho 

clooJed ^rrxperienleT "’"f® 

“iglit. They ‘reduced the “""u " 

aud lowered their yards oL 'Lk Tht'^ of canvass, 

aucjc. iiie waves, that rolled 
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the vessel with irresistible force, threatened to swallow them 
up; a tremendous sea carried away the boat which was 
lioisted up at the stern, and broke in all the bulkheads of 
the quarters. For safety of lives and property, all hands, 
after being revived with a glass of rum, began to throw 
overboard the guns. The long-boat was then 'released from 
her lashings; and, as they wislied, tlie waves soon swept 
lier from the deck. Tlie two large anchors were cut from 
tlie bows, and the vessel, thus cased of a Iieavy top-load, 
danced more liglitly over the tremendous billows, and in¬ 
spired them with fresh hopes. The crew were all ordered 
to the after part of the deck, and again refreshed with 

another glass of rum and water. 

A little before daylight, the captain, who had. been anxi¬ 
ously looking out, acquainted the officers, so as not to be 
heard by the crew, that he saw breakers nearly ahead, and 
had no thought of being able to weather them. Mr Gordon 
coincided in this opinion, to which some one said, 'MVell, 
we arc all born to die; I shall go with regret, but certainly 


not with fear.” 

^J1ie breakers were soon visible to all the crew, being not 
more tliaii a quarter of a mile distant on the lee bow, when 
(Japtain Dundas remarked, ''Our only chance is to put 
away a point before the wind, or we arc sure to go broad¬ 
side into the surf and ])erisli at once.” 

A heavy sea now struck the vessel, swept the deck foie 

and aft, and carried overboard five of the crew, who in¬ 
stantly sank to rise no more. 

Hio cn]>tain seeing a miglity billow approaching, and 

viewing nothing l)ut\leatli before them, exclaimed, "Lord 
liave mercy upon us,” and at that moment the vessel rose 
upon a mountain wave to a tremendous height, from whose 
summit slio descended with the velocity of lightning, as if 
she were going to bury herself in the remorseless deep, Hy 
lliis I’apid movement she was prccii)itaied Inwond the reach 
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Of the breakers, whicli now rolled behind her stern, and 
burst m impotence, as if incensed at the loss of their des¬ 
tined prey. “We are safe!” exclaimed Captain Dundas: 
jump, men, from the yards, and make sail.” This they did 
with tumultuous joy, which Mr Gordon checked, and said 
to them. Whilst you are working silently, thank God for 
your miraculous preservation.” The sea upon which the 
vessel rose u^as the means of her preservation and that of 
lei Clew. Probably there was not, if the sea had been 
ca m, a depth of two feet water on the Carr Eock, for it was 
tiiat dangerous reef she had passed; but the mighty wav- 
can led her safe over at a moment when every W but 

veered reTril ''‘"-I 

more smoothly, .le hour of JgU beiog 0”^ 1 

x: "“.ft hTsw r d “• 

riHh, aod had co:T.xxi:: ,t 

entered shortly afterwards, in order to undergo a surZ X 
get aU necessary repairs completed in hull arid rigging^’ Ind 

* On account of the many accidentu «ri.i„u i 

Rock, some plan for marking its clanaeroiiui ^ almost yearly at the Carr 

solicitude. The writer rewulct of f object of deep 

buUt on the rock, on * ^^^ing bem 

soon overthrown by the first winter’s bat it was 

siudace of rock at the base to^SSt of sufficient 

upon it. But might not an erec tion be made of fy being placed 

■ell placed on its summit, with an iron cwi- ^ '*rge 

boles to admit the sea water ? Within the"''r ’ i‘ P«‘'forated with 

placed, which by the perpetual actffirof tleVT^^^i: «°ster bo 

bcU to rmg, and so give timeous wamim? nt f " '’'**'* ““s® tlic 

adopted, viz., Let a steady offiMr be*lrf“ *"°*ber method 

‘ be to fire a gun, say a six or fiTf l Kfeness, whose duty 

Storms, or in thick and fogg^ weather at short intervals in snow 

^ stars or lights at nig^S seln ‘''® '’av- 

• b"“" 711: 

- 'Vhere they were, and woffid takeCir ^n^^iS* 
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as tlic vessel had been seen from the 2'ower and 

the Brae all the morning to be in great distress, the eastern 
))ier (for the west pier had not then been built) was crowded 
with spectators to witness her arrival. 

Amongst otliers who had gone down the pier Avas Cap¬ 
tain John Cunningham, the provost or chief magistrate of 
the bnrgh, who, being a sea captain himself, deeply sympa¬ 
thised both as a sailor and a man with the officers and crew 


of the Arethvsa, on seeing them in such a miserable plight, 
and in-offered to afford them all the aid and assistance in 
his power. lie got into conversation with Mr Gordon, and 
funnd him .so intelligent and gentlemanly in his manners, 
that he invited him to his house (which stood in the Shore 
Street, and on the east side of the Pend Wynd, and was 
that which formerly belonged to the late Mr Willis, col¬ 
lector of customs, and is presently possessed by Mrs llodgcr, 
Mr Imrie, and others), until the vessel Avas repaired and 
made ready for .sea. l^Ir Gordon thanked him for his kind¬ 
ness, and cordially accepted his hospitable invitation. 

Anstrnther is a small country toAvn, pleasantly situated 
on the l>anks of the h'orth. It is a favourable specimen of 
a good old Scottish town, 'riiore is an old town-hall, and 
,'in old Inirgh school, (lately rebuilt,) an t)ld jail, and an I'ld 
bridge, besides an ohl church, uoav completely renewed and 
re|tab-ed, .and Ibnning, Avith the steeple, a hand.some edifice, 
situated on the ridge or high ground above the town. The 
manse, a line old building, |.laced on the summit of the 
same ridge near the, chnrch, was built by James Melville, 

minister of the place in the reign of .lames V1. It after¬ 
wards became the property ol the Anstrnfhei l.unil^\, A\ho, 
it is snppo.sed, pr<‘siMiled it to the l-own, oi exch.ingeil it toi 
a hou.se in the /Vm/ now belonging to Mr .lohn 

Darsie, which was occupied for .some time as the man.se. 
At the' time of which we Avrite, there was a. line ohl baronial 
iiiaiiHion, called “Anstrnther Place,” which stood near the 
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present junction of the Crail and St Andrews roads. It 
belonged to tlie above-mentioned ancient family the 4n 

of A-nstrotber, whose progenitor w« a fc™ 
warnor that came to Britain with William the Conqueror. 
It was a mansion as large as Ealcaskie, surmounted by a 
tower and surrounded by fine old ancestral trees. A ma-- 

ioltv f T? “> “"‘“"a 

compaii) of volunteers, or local militiamen at drill, within 
foot cor-nm. In addition to these old bnildings, which 
oove a peenhar character to the place, there were a good 

1 wi f r”® r” Anslruther! for 

a .d tot LlTf T* , ” ‘'““J'- ““S' 

fS! PM ’ « «lw a Gt«nland 

male Fishing Company connected with the town 7wS 

a Baihe Johnston was manawr ti , ’ “ 

business was situated in th! Fast P « Pl^ce of 

-r-e«y, an Old stone placed rroj::::ttjrs:r 

exhausted, it mattered not what fir ^ When that sum wl" 

It foUowed that 

at the begmmng of the month fiar. the most needy were alwaw., 

iOs uV*'® WmLieption * U 7^’ Post! 

nnSi’"’^®**’ “ said lost £]To'^nf i >“ “o 

‘0 establish Itinl ? T 0 «>er 

hen the National Bank of SootioTsri ^ ^ Anstruther till Mav 

^»rF. OjnoUy, town-clerk, which he^eSrf d management ot 

^hhfksome new buildinfr iioo i a i . successfully for twentv fltra 

otberbmneh banhsCeltro'Se^,^^^^^^^^ 
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entr.ance into the yard, indicating the nat\u-e of the niauu- 
facture formerly carried on therein.* And before the Re¬ 
form Bill was passed, Anstruther-Easter joined with the 
other four burghs of the district in sending a member to 
Parliament. ]\Iany thriving and respectable trades-people, 
whose forefathers had resided there for generations, and who 
looked upon the old buildings of their native town with 
something of the same sort of feeling as the landowner sur¬ 
veys the oaks which encircle his paternal hall, regarded it 
with pride and veneration. Perhaps no town of its size in 
Scotland could be named where so much good feeling pre¬ 
vailed among all classes. An eminent physician, who came 
to settle in the place, expressed his astonishment at the 
amount of private charity distributed. If a poor man met 
with any accident, every kind assistance was given him by 
his wealthier neighbours. If a small tradesman suffered a 
loss, or a carter his horse, or a widow’s cow died, a subscrip¬ 
tion was set on foot, and the accident often turned out a 

gain, rather than a los.s. 

'I'he old Castle of Drccl, another ancient, seat of the An- 
.struther family, stood on the cast side of the X)rccl Bum, »it 
its entrance into the sea. Several curious traditions arc in 
circnl.'ition respecting this old l)ar()nial residence and its 
propricitors. 'I’lio castlo has entirely disappeared, and its 
site is now partly occui)icd by fish-cnring premises, and 
partly by :i largo anticpiated tenement called AVightman’s 
lious(\ (Some eminent men have been horn in Anstrnther, 
among whom may be mentioned Ih’s Chalmers and Ptm- 
nant, .and I’rofe.ssor (loodsir. 

Such is a brief description of Anstrnther at the time of 

• 'I'licrK wort! t.wo vnnmiln ImlimKlnK •'> lli« <>iw> imnind Hio Ihiid-, imil 

llio ollior llin liijiliifl Sim. 'I'lio Hawk wna IohI. on lun- Hint. voyiiRO, niul Umllo 
M.)liliiiiii-Hnmo (.linnolilnf iif AnRl.riiUior-Wi>sl.OT—ono of tho crow, 

loHl tlin l,...N of iM.lh liU fiMit by froHl-bIto. Tho iimloiliiUlim dl.l not i>rovo ii sno- 
roUNrol OIK.; Ilio riooiiMiiiy wiiNdlMoIvt'd: nod llm |.n>oiim% wbloti worn sol.I lo 
llio Into .lobii Minor, Boiilor.Hldiiownor In AtiHtrnlbor, nflorwniits bonunn, tw I 
MM hi, I lilt prnpnriy of Mr 'roiUl. 
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Winch we write It is unnecessary to give a particular ac¬ 
count Of It at tlie present day, because its trade and com 
ineice, its fishing, farming, and shipping interests-its new 

undertakings-its Sunday schools 

fcSr f subscription 

libiaries, are familiar to the most of my readers 

Captain Cunningham; the chief magistrate of Anstruthcr 

crsiLrof 

f a son about twenty, and a daughter about 
Gordor^i f l*esides some younger children. M r 

ight-hearted and rising young officer. He wj at’first a 
ve^el'XT' f of t’he 

vessel, the superintendence of which fell to be his dutv 
but circumstances soon occurred which checked thil im 

quarters. reconciled him to his pre.sent 

As Christina Cunningham is destined to occiinv no 

Let us endeavour to draw her portrait 

her sl^Ui'r f‘r'behrf "I’ 

di3positio,° gL« 1-«P0,V 

sbe w,-.s beloved by’ all wt i-,, , «!. 

■""iJonly modesty a„d » oatm-rresem ‘ 7*''' 

a Hebc'slie had it. of 

chestnut, wreathed geiiendly in” tr possible 

ber beautifully-sluiDed iien'l ^ i • i ° •’ouu'i 

that day, as well as of the present’ 

- the shoulders, enabled 

to the greatest advantage In fl,„ i r . ^ 

faultless features, there was a I. ' ' ‘"‘'"i 

whole face a concerted ot 1 of lur 

conceited loveliness of form, colour, and oy- 
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pression, that was irresistible. HaclcTieyed as the simile is, 
her skin was literally like snow, upon which blush rose- 
leaves seemed to have fallen. Her long-cut oriental-looking 
eyes, were ‘^deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,’’ while their 
heavy, snowy lids were fringed with long black silken 
lashes, that seemed to be continually trying to salute her 
cheeks, for which no one could possibly blame them. Her 
nose was, to say the least, irreproachable. Then came the 
rich red pouting under, and the short c-hisselled upper lip ; 
the beautiful pearly arched teeth within them ; the little 
round velvety chin, and the perfectly oval peach-like cheeks. 
Tn short, so pretty a creature was seldom to be seen. 

But T\riss Cunningham was something more than beauti¬ 
ful, she Avas amiable, and gentle, and affectionate ; and be¬ 
sides, she was a Christian in the full and true sense of the 
word; and, young as she was, she had learned to look upon 
herself as a sinner, hoAvever innocent and pure she might 
appear in the eyes of men, AVhile enjoying the blessings 


of health, peace, and competence, that providence had poured 
upon her, she looked upon them all as undeserved mercies, 
marks and tokens of her heavenly Father’s love—a love 
manifested in man’s redemption, in a way surpassing all 
understanding. Whereon earth can there be found a more 
lovely (character than that in which arc blended true religion 


and natural amiability, rectitude of conduct, and tender¬ 
ness of disposition ? 

Besiding under the same roof with Miss Cunningham, 
Avho can wonder that, before many weeks had elapsed, Mr 
Cordon Avas as devoted to Captain (junninghams daughter 
aS any young and ardent lover co\ild bo. IMiss Cunningham 
Avas not conscious of any deeper feeling than that of affbe- 


tionato friendsliip, nor Avas it till some time after that her 
iieart told her, that Charles Cordon occupied a place in her 
nllections, Avhich could held by one, and by (me only. 
Several Avecks bad passed uAvay, tbo repairs (d the 
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thma Jiad been nearly completed, and the time was fast 
. PFoaclnug when Charles Gordon would be obliged to de- 
r lom nstruther. It happened, however, that a day or 
0 previously to his leaving, a party of pleasure was 
P anned for visiting Kellie Law, near CarnbL, and C 

John'e?''- T of Mr 

John Cunningham, junior, and his sister, and Mr Gordon 

» J-i.e of abou“ 7' 

U, and partaken of tlie hospitality of the occuDants tif 

above the level „nf, “““t 7““°’ “ «»» 

it, and rises from tl 7L™ 

, and nses from the ridge tunning eastward from laroo 

a Sarge “7'“' ^ 

ScottadT ow 17’ ““ 7 “« -asaiflcent views in 

a rich and beaS strir^ “ 

liighly cultivated • n.n ^ f • ^ ^o^^itry, all enclosed and • 

with numerous little towns and vilL . studded 

of the Firth of Forth ^ r j ftuiple bosom 

i-'-ats; a.“i„ tl7.!” 7 “ing- 

thians, from St Abb’s Head to Edinburgh TST l 

base of this hill stands KelUe Castle « f 

the. Earls of Kellie surroiinfleri k i j baronial seat of 

■ some princely apartments. Sir ThoLl'^F "''f 

was one of those who rescued T. Tt 

of the Earl of Gowrie to • attempt 

and killed the earl’s br Perth in 1600, 

created Yiscount"^^^^^ 7“ W He wij 

1619. The earldom merged 

of Methven, tenth Earl of Kell^ ^ h 

“i Mid these earldoms mw^ j ’ it 

Woms m,ay. and probably wdu, b, 
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Kincnaig Hill 


joined, and tlio titles and honours of Marr and Kellie in- 
lierited by two distinct noblemen. 

After enjoying the splendid prospect from Kellie Law, 
tlie party set ofi* for Elie, on their way to view the caves in 

The drive between Gillingshill and Elie is 
delightful. The turnpike road passes in some places through 
a long line of tall trees, arching high overhead, and show- 
ijig, at the termination, picturesque vistas. It skirts Kil- 
conquhar Loch, and affords not very distant views of CharL 
ton and Balcarres, Colinsburgh and Cairnie House; and 
l)assing tlirough Kilconquhar, the beautiful church of the 
parisli and manse (which do credit to the heritors) are close 
b 3 ^ The noble mansions of Elie and Kilconquhar, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, are also seen, surrounded with 
fine old trees, and standing in a ricli and fertile district. 

On arriving at Elie, the party gave the horse and vehicle 
in charge of the hostler, and set out on foot for Kincraig. 
Immediately from the beach, at tlie south-west end of the 
parish, Kincraig Hill rises to the height of about two hun¬ 
dred feet above the level of the sea. Its soutliern front 
presents a nearly perpendicular rugged wall of trap rock, of 
the most picturesque appearance, and in tliesc rocks are 
sevei'al caves, called Macduff’s Cave, the Hall Cave, and 
tlie ])evirs Cave. There is a tradition tliat Macduff, the 
]\Ia()rmar or l^arl of Fife, in his ilight from the vengeance 
of Macbeth, w^as concealed in the cave Avliich still bears his 
name, and was afterwards ferried across the Eirth to Ilun- 
bar by the fisliermen of the place, from wLich circumstance 
it was called ‘‘Earlsferryand, besides being constituted 
a royal liurgh by Malcolm HI. about 10/)7, it obtained the 
])rivileg(', that the persons of all, in ilight, w'ho should cross 
the h'irtli from ilumco, slionld be for a time inviolable—no 
boat being allowed to leave the shore in pursuit, till those 

who W’ere j)urslied Avero lialf-seas over. 

’I'he party now resolved that they should partake ot lun- 
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clieon ou the greensward, to fortify themselves for their 

proposed expedition among the cliffs. While the viands 

were being produced, Mr Gordon set forth of himself in 

quest of a very rare plant, which he was informed grew in 
tnis locality. ^ 

On observing a group of persons gazing anxionslv up¬ 
wards at tbe overhanging eltt, he joLd them, inJiZ 

on what their attention was so earnestly Sued. The peiv 
sons addrossed spoke not, hnt pointed to a spot about ifalf- 

direetion indicated, when, to his horror, he beheld a bov 

^ so narrow as to be hardly visible 

stationed of terrified beholders was 

a pos^on, when a portion of the ledge of rock on wS 

rent the air, echoing throueh the cMff. a ■ f 
stant all tlspf • , tne clifls—and in another in- 

P« 2n2ld.“£2Ta^^ 

« “ r t-r r"" 

death. ’ “lot a fearful 

His poor mother witnessed the dreadful not * i 
tgbnizing was her grief as she follow^rb dZfT 
Which was borne on the shouldersTf tl.! ! . 
to her home. Mr Gordon aKn f 11 villagers 

house, and, feeUn<' that at snel to the 

forting the childless widow wo!ld attempt at com- 

^0 was in teat heart 

Christina Cunningham wh^^^^ friends, when he met 
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lie was deadly pale, and bumedly asked if lio felt ill. lie 
told her all that had happened. 

Oh!” she exclaimed, “ if it had been youV^ 

“ Well, Miss CunninghaiiL*’ he replied, carelessly, and 
if it had, few would have missed me. I should t)robal>Iy 
have had fewer mourners than that poor idiot boy.” 

‘•Oh, how can you say so?” she returned, <ind bending 
down her head, became visibly agitated. And yet poor 
Ohristina knew not, even now, that she loved Charles (Jor¬ 
don : she understood not the true cause of the beatiims of 

O 

her disturbed heart, lie looked at her. As ho looked, a 
momentary smile passed over his features, Avhich was soon 
exchanged for an cxi)ression of deep sorrow, as he thought 
of the lonely widow, bending over the lifeless form of her 
lost son. The sad story was related to the rest of the party, 


and all cheerfulness for the time was at an end. 

This was destined to bo an eventful day. Another cala¬ 
mity—and one tliat, although it was not attended with 
fatal results, allected Charles more than that which had 
occui’red—was yet to take {jlacc. We have said that there 
were some remarkable caves at this place, which had long 
l)een objects of interest to the traveller and excursionist. 
One tliere is in particular, called tlie Devil’s Cave, which 
penetrates far into the heart of the rock, on the face of 
which lies its entrance. From the steepness of the path 
w’hich leads into this cavern, it is rarely visited hy tourists. 
'I’hu party, however, with perha[)S more curiosity than pru¬ 
dence, determined to exj)lore and visit this cave. A female 
guide was procured, and a candle supplied to each person. 
All being ready, in single llle they entered the mouth of 
tlio cavern, carefidly groping their way, not without difli- 
culty. Miss Anderson soon lost courage, and turned back, 
stating that slie and Mr Cunningham would return to the 
inn at lOlie, and prepare tea; the other two resolved to pro¬ 
ceed along with the guide, The aperture through which 
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0 o 
o 


tlioj- li.-.d to jMs8 became at lecgtl, so low, and so jiamnv 
that a coiisultafon was iield, and it was agreed that it would 
be Fudent to return. Charles now led tl.e way as tire 
retraced therr steps. He bad not proceeded far when ire 

•?’ ‘0 
oaven he^r ‘1'*“' “I’”" '‘"“M »f «'« 

frj her hand. Whether bad air had struck her down ^ 

be dead Xnt T """ her to 

b eated m ) ‘^^at she 

before him which he could adont O' ' 

bre S'’u“‘ “'T'"* *“ ‘‘“P “ onttotw 

buus arms! 

xr:itrrf“:" - -- 

an upright position and I ‘» maintain 

that be was^StT!^ TT “ “*''y “'<> '-im 

ptoeeed with bis precious buTdeu.”* ot,’^ui^Ttb " '“'f 

or entrance of the nnw si p <. i ” rcaclnng the mouth 
consciousness began to apoear in th ’ ^ ^ returning 

breathing the fresh air of hLen .1 d 

a monren.; U,en closed ,"^^ 7 

and apparently painfcl respiratiom CbsT"* 

ber by placing his arm ^ j i “ s^^PPorted 

desparebed for water. By ^d ?' "’“ 

ed Steps they returned to^ ’ 

Christin\l' shfleS ^ 

to his, s arm, turning ber face 
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For a moment tlieir eyes met, those of Cliristina fell, 
\vhile a shade of colour tinged her still pallid face. She 
had met a look in Charles’s face that she had never seen 
there before. She again relapsed into silence. 

Charles, in reply to her remark, uttered sometliing that 
was inaudible; the name of “ Christina,” however, was sub¬ 
stituted for that of “ Miss Cunningham.” 

Any endeavour to conceal what liad occurred would 
have been useless. The pale face of the sufferer plainly 
told that she had been ill, and general was the consterna¬ 
tion of all on hearing what had happened. Charles resigned 
her to the care of Miss Anderson and the hoste.ss, and, pass¬ 
ing to the little parlour of the village inn, flung himself on 
the sofa in a state of complete exhaustion. 

Long he remained buried in thought. At length his 
good nature and compassion prompted him to visit once 
more the poor, childless widow, while preparations were 
beino: made for their return to Anstruther. Slie was alone 

O 

with the body of her idiot son. Carefully had she cleansed 
away the blood and dust from his face, which now appeared 
to exhibit more intelligence in death than it had done in life. 

As Charles entered, the poor Irish widow exclaimed,— 
May the blessing of the Great God, who is above us this 
da)^, be about ye, and wid ye for ever and ever, my jewel 
young gentleman!” She lield in her hand the money that 
he had left for her, and added, Sure isn’t there enough 
here for the poor lone widow, to buy her darlint son a dacent 
coffin for to lay him in the could earth, in the land of the 
stranger, before she goes far, far away, to a land beyant the 
rowling say (referring to America). You’ve given me money 
when I wanted it sore, an’ the blessin’ of the lone widow 
woman will be wid you wherever ye go; but none can give 
me back my boy! Oh, Patrick, jewel! why did ye die? 
Och, my poor boy 1 my poor boy 1 my poor boy!” 

The tears came into Charles’s eyes as he listened to this 
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patlietic lamentation, but longer be coubl not remain J lo 
succeeded, bowevcr, i„ learning that sl.e J.ad resolved to 
accede to a proposal of her sister’s, to join her in America, 
which his gift had provided her with the means of accom- 

l^lsllUlg. 

The drive to Anstruther was speedily made out, and in a 

Time lolled on. The Ardhvsa has sailed. Mr Gordon 
,» „u.„od DoptW, 

hami I'ira aad Jliss &inui„g. 

al tl.at sislc* 'kiud '^7'“'' 

‘■7 a apeow lioence n''’ 

comes back to Anstruther to claim his bride. ‘ ^ 

you, my leader, were at this moment o^reedilv n^mci 
a modem novel, you would here be mXd 
romantic and touchin*'aceoimf H R atified by a very 

least, of the meeting of the two a'T 

separation; smiles and team, sigLsS JbITX' ‘ ‘“''® 
IH'Otestalions of eternai love a,fd MeliXd XT'"’' 

' ‘'"“f )'»“ will Hud notlilu. of'the tin 1 T 

liluch doubt mvself tq fn x, i ^ I ver\' 

place in this instance at all I father'iu^/ 
was^„a calm and quietly happy one 'StuV'" 

(-Web, by the by, would be ^u'a! TT 

bimself in) ouglii we to hat A l" 

««eh a scene, everron! i, not; 

and confidential Suffice it to’ strictly private 

parties found themselves extreZl rdoubtless both 

serves extremely comfortable and happy. 
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Let me now convey yon, in thought, backwards one 
hundred and fourteen years, and place you in the street ol 
Pittenweem, opposite the Scottish Episcopal Chapel. e 
see a crowd ; let us inquire what is the occasion of it. 

“What is tliis crowd collecting for, so early this moriD 
ing?” 

“ There’s going to be a wedding, ina am.” 

“Do you know whose wedding it is? 




No ma’am, I don’t; I’m only licre to keep order— 
nothing else to do witli it,” 

It is some time since we have seen a wedding, suppose we 
go into cluircli. Here we are. A\ c shall liavc a nice view 
of tliem from that front pew in the gallery. How tastefully 
the chapel is decorated with foliage and llowcrs! Hake 
haste! 1 hear the carriages coming, that will do. Haiti 
liere they come, only fancy, it’s Christina Cunningham, and 
—AVlio ? Charles Gordon, I declare. How nicely he looks 
in liis naval uniform. Then the reports were all tiuc. 
J\)()r Christina! she’s very mucli agitated. I suppose bciilg 
married must bo rather nervous work. The clergyman who 
is marrying them is a relation of the bridegroom s he s 
rector of a large parish near Deptford—how beautifully ho 
reads. And there is our dear old clergyman, jMr (Spcucc, 
assisting liirn, how happy he looks. They say he has 
known the bride since she was an infant, and the biidt- 
grooin for some time. There 1—she’s no longer Christina 
Cunningliaiii I I wonder whore they are going to aitei 
l)roakfast? Jllessings on them both ! 
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A LEGEND OP CALDER MOOR. 

It was a bcautifnl evening in the month of September— 
e air still and serene, forming a delightful change from 
he su try heat of the day, which had been oppreLe in 
the ex reme. Nature seemed to have redoubled her ener¬ 
gies; the swallows twittered cheerfully over the small pond • 

the bees returned laden with the rich fruits of their indus 
around and the few sheep that Simon Wallace attende.1 

from tL h f I ® listless 

m the heat which oppressed them. In the midst .ston,? 

► imon, enjoying the scene around him which bar a 

t farewell to dwell in the most fertile vale in 1 r m 
ere he had been bom .sixty summers before and her”*^^ 

Humble „„d cpntent, bi, wSr™: b i'bT.f T" 

’r" ‘1'“* -Wmod f' » t 

^n^rket-town, 

occasion—an important epoch in h!« i;r ^ 

business of importance eL • i. «pon some 

tbe capital, tli, a.„'„deK of Xlf W b”*’ 

™bj« Of diacoutse at bia bumbU 1 

-c. -d acatcc, baJlrir:; fotT; 
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out all tlie most beautiful of the inspired passages, 
constant companion, lie liad been reading it on the bill for 
tlie last hour, and now, before retiring to his home for the 
night, he stood there in mental prayer, his face turned to 
the setting sun, M’hich sunk beyond a sea of clouds, tinged 
with the most gorgeous colours, and his mind away among 
the bright realms of eternal felicit 3 ^ A faint breeze had 
arisen, and the heavy clouds began to sail along, denoting 
rain, when he gave his orders to his faithful dog, to gather 
his sheep for tlie night, and urged him to be active, to enable 
him to proceed home before the shower came on. Looking 
along in the direction of the road that led through the moor, 
he tlioiiglit he could perceive, at a considerable distance, 
three objects, urging their way forward; and, through the 
gloom, he with diniculty made them out to be a man and 
two females upon horseback. A feeling of surprise crossed 
his mind, as ho saw travellers journeying over the moor, at 
a period when it was not usual, except upon urgent busi¬ 
ness, to leave I\lid-Oaldcr at a late hour, and proceed along 
roads almost impassable, with no other prospect than a 
night journey, in dangerous and troubled times. ]\[using 
on tlie circumstance, lie had just reached the road on his 
wav to Ids cottage, when the travellers came up and accosted 
him with an irujuiry if they could find slielter for the night, 
as they had been overtaken by the storm, and one of the 
females had been taken suddenly ill since they had left the 
last town. With an apology for the poorness of his accom¬ 
modation, Simon nifide them welcome to his liome, ami led 
the way homewards. Neither of the females spoke; but he 
thought he heard one of them utter, at intervals, a stilled 
groan, while the other supported her on her saddle, and the 
male led her horse over the rough path to prevent its stnmb- 
lim^ A few minutes brought them to the house, and they 
wore Hoon smiiMl l)y l.lio liluziiiy lioarlli, wliilc lldoii Wal- 
1,'UHi AVjiH liiisv [ir(’|i!vriiiy lor tliviii .some luiinl>lo rolrosliiiicMtsj 
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but the lady continued to become worse—she liad been taken 
in labour, prematurely, as the female said, from the fatimie 
of travelling. She appeared to be of a rank far above her 
companions, who treated her with lowly attentions; but 
there was soraetlnng harsh and forbidding in the manner 
and appearance of the man, which made Helen quail, and 

tlTe midir" 

ness of voi!^°’ ‘"!I appearance, had a harsh- 

the f• f ^ "'as disagreeable, even to 

beautiful female thev attpnrl»rl ^ ° * 

eighteen mlo .1 j • apparently not above 

t r t*- « 

arra d to give utterance to her thoughts. ’ 

he lady rapidly grew worse, and was nut infn ii • i 
spare bed, while Helen requested hnr l 

of the horses and ride to the toum for as^ul Tr 7' 

man promptly forbade-saying, that the other attendT f 

they were on their way to the resfdete f’r''' 
the present unfortunate illness had n 7 
than was expected; that he had in 

everything requisite; and that for any trouWe 7 7 

his wife might be nni i ^ tiouble the farmer or 

The cottage consisted of onlv^^ ^ rewarded. 

Mnlre of Ho ^ «« beyond the 

»f winter; and Simon and thc^tn'i^rt®'? 

istance from the door, where thev 

«on rieing i„ g„„de„ j the «r°? T f"" 

”*"0"red to gain any informati:U\remt:r:; 
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who the stnangers were, and wlnther they were going. We 
got only an evasive answer. His position was extraordinary 
and uncomfortable. Three hours had passed: no person 
appeared from the house; his unsocial acquaintance scarcely 
spoke; a scowl in his eye, and a shade of ferocity in liis 
countenance, alarmed him; his Avliole soul, sometimes intent 
upon some signal from the cottage^ at other periods became 
absent; and he clutched at the sword that hung by his side, 
as if he meant to draw it and attack the farmer, endeavouring 
again, in a liusky voice, to make an apology for the incon¬ 
venience they had put him to. At length Helen came to 
the door, and requested them to come into the house, for 
the lady was now better. 

What has she got?” inquired Simon. 

^•Two beautiful boys as ever I saw,” answered the wife; 
—but one of them is dead, and the mother is very weak. ’ 

While this and some other conversation passed between 
the farmer and his wife, the man and the woman were busy 
whispering at the other end of the house; but they at length 
approached the hearth and partook of some refreshment 
which had been prepared for them. The farmer offered the 
female, for the remainder of the night, the use of their only 
other bed; but both the man and the woman objected to 
this proposition—saying, that they preferred to sit by the 
hearth and attend to their mistre.ss, and requesting tliat 
their hosts should retire to it tliemselves. This they did, 
and soon both fell into a sound sleep. Helen awoke about 
two hours afterwards, and, to her astonishment, found that 
neither of the two attendants was in the cottage. She arose 
and went to the bed of the sick lady, who lay apparently in 
a deep and troubled sleep, with the babe in her bo.som. She 
looked for the body of its brother ; but it was gone. She 
felt alarmed, and gently awaking Simon, in a whisper told 
him to arise. He was soon dressed, and, on going out, 
found that the strangers were gone, the horses were away, 
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and witli them everything that l.ad been brougi.t even to 
■inLtTthe worn upon J.er arrival. In great 

attempt .0 .wake,, bee ,vas i„ vai.f. W It ^e 
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his cottage; but, before they arrived, tbe victim had breathed 
her last sigh. 

Helen was at the door, weeping and wringing her hands. 
She blamed herself as being the cause of the young mother s 
death ; nor was it until after the minister had prayed, and 
assured her that no guilt could attach to her, that she 
became composed. On his way to the cottage, the farmer 
had informed him of every circumstance, as far as it had 
happened under his own eye:—That the young lady had 
been very ill; that the female appeared expert at her duty, 
and kept Helen as much at a distance from her patient as 
she could; that the young creature wished her much to be 
nCcTr her, as if she had something to communicate; but the 
attendant always told her, in a harsh manner, that it was 
improper for her to speak, and found always some excuse to 
send her from the bedside; that the lady appeared to be in 
great awe of her; and that the first boy, the one that was 
alive, Helen kept at the hearth until the other came; that- 
she heard it cry once, and inquired what it was, when the 
assistant said it was also a boy, but dead, and she threw it 
from her upon the bed; that, after a time, she took a vial 
from lier pocket, and poured it into a cup, requesting the 
lady to drink it, as it was a composing draught, but she put 
it away from her; and that the poor murdered creature was 
persuaded by Helen to accept it at her hands. 

The minister having drawn up a circumstantial detail of 
all the circumstances narrated, bade the sorrowing couple 
adieu, and departed, to send one of his maids to assist 
Helen, and to stay with her through the day. Pie vowed 
to make the horrid transaction as public as possible, in 
hopes of discovering the two wetches and their employer, 
and promised to call in the evening, and direct what was 
further to be done. He rode direct to Hid-Calder; and, 
on inquiry at the hostelry, if any such travellers had been 
there the day before, found that tliey had passed through 
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tl.^‘ toATO, only .Stopping to bait their horses, and no particu- 

a,- attention l.ad been paid to tle,n bj tl.o lancllo Jof ' 

louse. Here Ins inquiries necessarily teruiinated. In the 

meantime, Helen and her assistant had been employed lav- 

mg out the corpse of the murdered woman, and tending the 

orphan boy. Tied by a silken cord, a curious gold rin- of 
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diM honour to the labour bestowed upon him. He was 
quick to learn, yet liis mind was not given to literary piu*> 
suits—for he delighted in feats of strife, and dwelt with 
rapture on the feats of the warrior. Sir William Wallace 
was the hero of his youthful imagination—and he longed 
to be of man’s stature, only that he might be a soldier. 
Thus years rolled on. William Avas now eighteen years 
of age; the labour of the farm, in which he engaged, was 
irksome to liim; yet he restrained his inclinations, and 
toiled on for liis benefactors, who had both become so frail 
that titey required his aid. ]?y the time he arrived at his 
twentieth year, liis foster parents died Avithin a feAv months 
of eacli other, and left him possessor of tlieir little AA'calth. 
Udien spring returned, he made knoAvn to his benefactor, 
the minister, his resolution of leaving tlie moor and going 
into the busy Avorld. ‘ The stock Avas turned into cash, and 
William, bidding a long adien to the scenes of his youth, 
set off for the capital, accompanied by the prayers of tlie 
good man for his success. Since the death of his protectors 
he had Avorn his motlier’s ring, and he had a vague hope 
tliat it might, by some Avay or other, lead to a discovery of 
Ids parents, and enable him to avenge her murder. All the 
mild lessons of his teaclier upon this point had been vain. 
.11 is mind (hvelt with a gloomy satisfaction upon a just re¬ 
tribution. At times Ids feelings ruse to .agony—the idea 
that the guilty individual might be his oavu parent, often 
lljuslied across his mind and made him love his ignorance; 


but, nature prt'vailing, his wonted desire recurred again, ami, 
musing thus, he rode on towards Edinburgh, noAv AAutli the 
r(*ins resting upon his horse’s neck; and then, Avhen urged 
by his troul)Ied mind, urging foiavard hisstced. lie stopped 
at the Imrders of tlie moor, and turned towards the scones 
HO dear to him, Avliero ho liad passed Avhat of his life had 
gone by in innocence and peaces Kor the first time, ho lelt 
nlonc In the world; and a foAv involuntary tears fell from 
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Avlio eyed him with marked attention. William’s curiosit 
was excited, and he threw himself again in his way. The 
old gentleman bowed. 

“ I beg pardon,” said he—‘‘ may I be so bold as to re¬ 
quest your qame?—for I feel as if you and I had not now 
met for tlie first time. Yet it cannot be; for it is now 
above twenty years since that time, and yon do not appear 
to be more than that time old.” 

“My name is William Y/allace,” answered William, with 
a beatince heart. “ I never had the honour to see you until 
lo-day.” 

“AVallacc? Vallace said the old gentleman, musing. 
“No—my friend’s name wa^s }iot Wallace; we were botli of 
Monro’s regiment—his name was Seaton; but the likeness 
was so strong that you must excuse me for addressing you,’* 

AVilliain’s heart sank—he remained silent for a few 
minutes—Ids face was alternately flushed and pale—a new 
train of ideas crowded upon his mind—he wished to speak, 
but lie could not find utterance—wiped his forehead with 
Ills liandkerchief, and went through the other forms of con¬ 
fusion and baslifulness. llis now acquaintance looked upon 
liim, much surprised at his emotion ; and, with an energy 

bordering on violence, *seized his hand. 

“Young man,” said he, “that ring was once the property 
of my friend : how came you by it? lie valued it above all 
tilings, nor would ho have parted with it but with life. At 
this moment, 1 almost think the last long twenty years of 
)ny life a dream, and that 1 am still a captain in Monro a 
regiment. You must come and dine with me, and explain 
how this came into your pfissession.” 

“With iileasuro,” replied William. “It is a sad account 
I have to give, and I am most impatient to learn something 
of its possessor, Ahusl 1 fear 1 must feel too great an in¬ 
terest in him.” 

''The early friend 1 allude to,” reulied the old man, '"was 
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au boiiour t(') his country. A braver or more generous 
heart, no officer in the army possessed.- Ibis you \\ill 
acknowledge Avlien I have told you Jill. Alas! poor Seaton! 

shall I ever see you again?” 

Thus conversing, tliey reached the bouse of CVduncl 
Gordon, one of tlie principal flats of a bouse in the High 
Street. After they had dined, William gave a distinct ac¬ 
count of bis birtli and the death of his mother, and a modest 
outline of himself. His bearer listened to him with the 


greatest interest, only interrupting him at the account of his 
mother s death by an exclamation of horror. 

Henry Seaton,’* he cried, had no liand in this, I could 
pledge my head for him. I am strongly impressed, young 
man, with the idea, that my friend has been cruelly injured, 
and his generous heart wounded past recovery by this deed 
of darkness. Savage monsters 1 worse than demons! w^ould 
to God I had you in my power!” And he walked about 
the room in a state of violent excitement. ‘‘ William,” 
said he again, ‘‘I have no doubt you arc the sou of Henry 
Seaton, my more than brother; and, so far as is in my 
power, I shall assist you in the discovery of your parents, 
and avenge the murder of your mother. I shall now give 
you my story:—I was an ensign in Munro’s regiment of 
Scots, serving in Flanders, when your father (for I have no 
doubt that he was such) joined us, early in the spring of the 
year 1706, a short time before the battle of Ramilies. We 
>yere both of the same company, and of congenial minds; 
so that we soon became bosom friends, and were ever as 
much as possible in each other’s society. ‘ In battle \ve 
fought side by side, without being jealous of each other’s 
fame. In our first battle, that of Ramilies, the Scots bad 
more than their share of the loss, and I bad the misfortune 
to be shot in the leg early in the action. When I fell, your 
father saved me from the sw^ord of the enemy, and bore mo 
out of the line at the hazard of bis own life; for wc were 
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at the time, pressed by a strong division of the French. 
I soon recovered, and joined the ranks, when our friend¬ 
ship, if possible, was stronger than ever. At the battle of 
Oudenard, where we drove the French from their trenches, 
your father led on his men, over the works, with too much 
eagerness, and was not supported for a time, as the enemy 
sprung a mine and made the ditch impassable, killing and 
wounding a great many of the advancing column. Bravely 
did he and his handful of Scots stand their ground, sur¬ 
rounded and overwhelmed by numbers ; but they were 
dropping fast, for tliey fought hand to hand, and they were 
so pressed by the enemy, and hemmed in, that they could 
not fire, for fear of killing their own men. I saw the 
perilous situation of my friend; with the greatest efibrts, I 
and a few noble countrymen got clambered up to their 
rescue. At our andval, there were not more than six of 
them upon their feet all were covered with wounds and 
spent with fatigue. Your father still raged like a lion in 
the toils all swords were aimed at him—he seemed invul¬ 
nerable. I had reached his side, when a severe wound laid 
him insensible at my fectj but I stood over him, and 
backed by my brave followers, wo fought till the Frencli 
gave way before the numbers of our troops that had forced 
the works and poured in on every side. I raised Jiim up— 
the blood streamed from his side—he appeared to be dead 
—his eyes were closed—I placed my hand upon his breast 
—all appeared still—then mournfully I supported his head 
on my knee, and saw his eyelids move, and then a faint 
heaving of the breast. I snatched the canteen of a dead 
soldier that lay by my side; there was some wine in it; I 
applied it to his lips—ho opened his eyes.'* 

“ ‘ Edward,’ said he, ' I thank you. I fear my career of 
glory is run. I hope wq have beat the enemy. I die con¬ 
tent. Farewell!’ And he sank again into insensibility. 

“ AU this had piisscd in the course of a couple of minutes. 
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The enemy Liid m:ide a fre^Ii bland, and were forcing our 
troops back upon the intrencliinents. I gently laid liini 
down, and, rallying the men \vho wore retreating, ag.iin 
forced them back. The enemy began to give way in all 
directions, and we followed up our advantage until the 
order for ceasing the pursuit was given. For a time 1 had 
forgot everything, in the impetuosity of battle; but, after 
rallying my company, and marching back to our avnip, 1 
took a file of men, and proceeded to the spot where I had left 
my friend. I looked tor some time in vain. So active had 
been the work of the pillagers that follo\ved the camp, that 
the dead and the dying had been stripped; and by the coun¬ 
tenance alone could one discover a friend from a foe. 1 
examined every face amidst a heap of dead bodie.s, and dis¬ 
covered my friend. Life was not yet extinct. 1 had him 
removed to my tent, and went for a surgeon, who examijied 
and dressed his wound, but gave me no hopes of his re¬ 
covery. He was carefully removed into Oudenard, where 
our hospitals were established, and for some days his life 
was despaired of; but youth and a good constitution pre¬ 
vailed, and he again bade fair for life and happiness. As 
soon as he was enabled to coin'crse, I was at my usual place 
by liis bedside, when, after thanking me lor his preservation, 
he expressed the deepest sorrow for the loss of his ring, 
which had been torn from his finger hv the pillagers. 

had, until now, scarcely paid any attention to tliis 

bauble; but remembered, when he spoke of it, of having 

seen at all times a ring upon his finger. I expressed my 

concern at his loss, but said, that it ought not to give him 

so much concern, at a time when a miraculously spared ILle 
called for his gratitude to God. 

i‘ “rt lo life itself,’ Ws „plj. .for it 
tie gift of my mother, siid had hcc. i„ our family for a.es. 

u ish among the sutlers, my good friend, that Sny d„|. 
lars wdl be grron for the ring, „p„u ifo deUvery lo n,c: and 
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twenty dollars to any one wlio will give information tliat 
will lead to its recovery.’ 

“I promised, and left liiin, consoled with the hopes of 
Jigain getting the jewel; yet I could not help thinking my 
friend too profuse in his ofler. I immediately published in 
the camp, a reward of ten dollars for the ring, or five for 
any information to lead to its recovery, and next morning 
the ring was delivered, and the ten dollars paid to one of 
the fiends in human shape, that, like vultures, follow in the 
track of war. My fingers itched to cut the ruffian down; 
but I restrained myself. I jiaid him the promised reward 
with a hearty curse—the word of a soldier is sacred; and it 
was at this time that I examined the bauble so minutely, 
that i never can forget it. I never saw joy more vividly 
exjircssed than when he placed it upon his emaciated finger, 
and said I had given him a medicine that would quickly 
j’ecovcr liini. 

Shade of my sainted mother,’ he ejaculated, have 
still thy latest gift, and it shall be parted with only with 
my latest breath.* And he kissed it fervently as he spoke. 

“In the course of a few weeks, he was convalescent, and 
again joined the regiment. Ikich officer had received one 
stej) of ])romotion, and our duties went on in the usual 
routine, though we were principally occupied in foraging 
l)arties. It was the depth of winter, and provisions were 
scarce. Henry liad the command of a strong foraging 
])a.rty ; and, on one occasion, he came in his route to a large 
farm-house, where ho hoped to obtain supplies. Approach¬ 
ing tlio house, he heard cries of distress and supplication in 
female voices. Ho put liis men into rapid motion, and 
rushed forward alone. Tassing a thick Ibnce, he saw a 
party of J.)ut(!h soldiers, who had anticipated lum, and 
some of whom were at the door, guarding it; but the 
greater part were within the house. Tlio cries became 
more piteous and piercing. Ho drew Ins sword and rn.slied 
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past tlie sentinels at the door, who attempted to prev('iit 
him; but the view of his men coming up unnerved tliem. A 
scene of horror met his eyes : the male iuiriates of tlie house 
were bound, and soldiers were standing over tbem, ready 
to plunge their bayonets into their bosoms at the least 
movement, while others were proceeding to acts ot violence 
towards the females. With a voice of thunder, he com¬ 
manded them to desist, and, seizing the officer, hurled him 
from the terrified and fainting daughter of the farmer. 
The Dutchman, in rage, drew and made a furious lounge 
at him, which he parried; and his men entering at the 
same time, they drove the others out of the house. My 
friend, in French, requested the Dutchman to follow liis 
men; but he refused, and challenged him to single com¬ 
bat, for the insult he said he had received at his hands— 
adding some opprobrious epithets, which roused the clioler 
of the brave Englishman. In an instant, they were en¬ 
gaged hand to hand; but short was the strife—the Dutch¬ 
man fell dead on the scene of his violence, and his men re¬ 
turned to the camp, and made a complaint against ^lonro's 
regiment, which was like to have led to some serious con¬ 
sequences; but, after your father stating the circumstances 
to the colonel, the latter waited upon the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, and we heard no more of the aflair. 

“ The last action we were in together, we both escaped 
unhurt; yet it was the bloodiest one we had ever been in. 
Of all the honours of Malplaquet, the Monroes had their 
full share; for, although the Duke did not like the Scots, 
and used at times to throw a sarcasm at their country, he 
always gave them a situation of danger, either from dislike 
or a reliance on their courage. About twelve months after 
Malplaquet, your father left the service and retired into 
1 ranee. Peace was now evidently at hand, and an armis¬ 
tice had been agreed upon and signed by several of the 
allies of the English; and our gallant leader wan now in 
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Much jvs Henry Seaton and I cstoeiucd each 
other in all other points, \vc had no fellowship in politics. 
J was and am a Whig; lie, a Tory of the first water— 
a devoted adlieront of the exiled family ; yet, high as 
parties ran at this time in cities, we had no ilillcrcnces 
in the camp, where each respected his neighbours opinion, 
nor overvalued his own. The last letter I received from 
him was about twidve months after we parted. It wa.s 
dated St (Jermaiirs, He said, and in a mysterious sort of 
way, half-earnc.st, halbjest, that, in a short time, we might 
meet, to try the force of our ditVerout oj)inion.s. ], at the 
time, only laughed at it, and returned, for answer, that i 
had no doubt wo would both do our best, and leave tlic 
is.'mo to tlie l)is[K)Her of events. Soon after, Mar’s ill-con- 
eerted rebellion took place, in wliich I have no doubt yoiu 
father wjus an active agent; but 1 have, since this l;ist letter, 
lost all trace <»f him. Your being born in the year’IG wouhl 
lead mo to suppose that ho must have married }amr mother 
about the time of the Hebollion, either in Scotland or France.’ 

That Henry Seaton was his father, William earnestly 
prayed; but how was he to ascertain this tactl Ho knew 
not; neitlior could Iiis kind host assist him. ’I'ho lapse 
of time was so great, that, in all probaltility, ho was dea<l; 
and, with a mind worse at ease than it had ever been, he 
took h‘ave of the (jolonel, pnnnising to call again in the 
fore,noon of the following day, to eonsnlt what steps he 
should t-ake to lollow out the intcu’matiou ho had so nuox* 
p(’ete«lly acipiired. Hi* reaehed tlio inn, and retired to rest; 
hut sloop liad lied his pillow. A thousand ideas erowded 
Ins mind; method after method was eanvjissed, each for a 
time ollering uHsiired sneceHS, but, upon more mature cou- 
siderutioTj, la'ing rejeeted. Hay dawned, and found him Jis 
iinroHolved as when ho lelt (V>lonel (lordon. As soon ius it 
wiiMiamHisteiit with propriety, he waited wynm the (Jolouul, 
by whom ho Wiui gieetod Inmrtily. 
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*'*WeU, tell me,” said lie, the fruit of your invention for 
tracing out your fatlier, and I will tell yon wliat lias occurred 

to me as the best mode of procedure.” 

AYilliam, without hesitation, told the state of his mind. 


and his utter inability to think of any feasible plan, from 
liis ignorance of the world and its ways. 


Poor fellow! I do not wonder at what you tell me,” 
replied the Colonel. Before many years go over yonr 
head, you and the world will be better acquainted. My 
own opinion is, that you must forthwith proceed to France, 
where you will find many of the adherents of the Stuarts. 
The young Charles Edwai^l is easy of access to Scotchmen, 
for he is anxious to make adherents; and I have no doubt 
that he, or others of his followers, will be able to give yon 
every information about Henry Seaton. But you mu.st 
beware how you acquit yourself, lest they cajole yon into 
their party; for, if your father be alive and acknowledge 
you, the trial will be greater than you are aware, to resist 


him. 


if 


“ I will at once follow your wise counsel,” replied William. 
“ I trust—nay, my heart tells me I shall be .successful. Of 
my ever being an adherent of the Stuart family, I have no 
fears. Before that can happen, I must first forget all I have 
ever learned, from my first dawn of reason up to this pre¬ 
sent moment. The first tears of sorrow I ever shed were 
for the woes of others, drawn forth by the tale of the suffer¬ 
ings of my foster parent’s father, who suffered for the cause 
of truth, near the very spot Avhere I now lodge. The worthy 
minister, to whom I am indebted for all the learning I ito.s- 
sess, had also some .share in my politics. Nay, do not .smile, 
when I say he had political opinions. He spiritualized 
everything. Nebuchadnezzar was a type of the Stuart 
family. Ihe Babylonish king, driven out from men, was 
only an emblem of their expulsion, dtiring the time of the 

Oommonwealth, and his being restored was onl," thefortune 
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of Charles II.; but, as he continued in idolatry after hLs 
restoration, so did Charles, after his subscribing the Cove¬ 
nant at Scone; and, as Nebuchadnezzar’s family were de¬ 
stroyed, so are the Stuarts cut oif from the throne for ever. 

V * 

To the whole of this I do not subscribe; but my aversion 
to the family of the Stuarts, I can never overcome.” 

My young friend,” replied the Colonel, '' I am not one 
to quarrel with any one for his opinion; but I rejoice to find 
we are of one mind. I will accompnny you to Leith, and 
we will make inquiries if there is any vessel there likely soon 


to sail for France.” 

% 

They accordingly proceeded to Leith, where tliey found 
tliere was a brig to sail in the course of a week or two for 
Rourdeaux, to bring home a cargo of wine. There were also 
several vessels to sail in a few days, for difterent ports in 
ITolhuul; but the Colonel advised William to agree witli 
the captain of the vessel for Rourdeaux—whicli he did; and, 
having never seen the sea but at a distance, nor a vessel in 
his life, liis friend, to oblige him, lingered on the shore, and 
examined them with him. In this manner the time passed. 
Tliey dined in Leith, and again walked about the shore, 
enjoying the delightful scene. The shades of evening weie 
beginning to approach, wlien they resumed their way back 
to the city. They liad reached about half-way to the Abbey- 
Ifill, wlien two men rushed from behind the fence, and, 
presenting pistols to their breasts, demanded their money 

or tlicir lives. 

1 To, my good fellows, not so fast! cvxclaimed the C oloncl, 
and drew his sword. William did the same. One of the 


villains fired, and wounded the Colonel in the right shoulder. 
William, at the same moment, plunged his sword into his 
sid(s and he fell. The other ruflian fled, pursued by AVil- 
liaiii; but ho escaped, lie then hastened to Ids friend, wlio 
stood leaning against the wall, with the wounded robber 
boside him. William inquired if ho was much injured. 
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‘‘ No, Seaton,’’ he said. “ I believe it is only a flesh 
wound, for I can wield my sword yet. And he raised it 
lip, and pointing it at the breast of the fallen wretch, who 
lay groaning at his feet—“We must secure him,” said the 
Colonel; “and, at the same time, be on our guard against 
his cowardly associate. If he could walk, I would know 
how to act with him; but I am not going to carry the bjvsc 
carrion. Indeed, my arm bleeds, and is getting stiff; other¬ 
wise I would dispatch him where he lies, and save the hang¬ 
man his labour.” 

“For the love of God, do not despatch me!” cried the 
man. “ I will try to walk; I would not be cut oft so sud- 
denl 3 ^ In mercy, spare me, even for a few hours. I am 
unfit to die; yet I feel life ebbing favSt.” 

He rose to his feet, but was sinking again, when William’s 
pity overcoming his anger, he supported him. The wretch 
looked in his face, uttered a scream of horror, and sank 
senseless in his arms. He looked to the Colonel in astonish¬ 
ment. The latter looked narrowly into the face of the 
robber, passed his hand across liis forehead, and mused, as 
if recalling something to his memory, but spake not. 

Two men now came up to them, and assisted them to 
carry tlie body to the nearest house, where a surgeon wjus 
sent for, and intimation given to the authorities, who were 
all in a- state of the greatest alacrity—stimulated, doubtless, 
by the Porteous mob, which had taken place only a few 
months before. Until the surgeon arrived, William, bj^ the 
directions of the Colonel, bound up his shoulder. What the 
Colonel called a scratch, appeared to him a serious wound; 
for the ball had passed through the muscle of his arm. 
They proceeded to stanch the blood which flowed from 
the side of their prisoner, wlien the surgeon arrived; wlio, 
after having examined it, at once declared it mortal, and 
that the man had not many hours to live. After sonio 
time, he succeeded in restoring sensibility to the sufl'erer. 
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He opened liis eyes—fixed them on William, who was 
assisting the surgeon in his efforts—a fearful cliangc came 
over him—he groaned, and, clasping his hands, shrieked, 
and closed them again. A sudden recollection had come over 
the Colonel. 

I cannot be mistaken,” said he; I have seen him be¬ 
fore; but when or where I cannot say, unless he was one of 
my company in Monro’s regiment.” 

At the mention of Monro’s regiment, tlie wretched man 
shuddered—his eye fell upon the ring upon William’s hand, 
as lie held up the candle by the bedside—the sweat stood 
in large drops upon his forehead—he would have started 
up, but was restrained. 

^^Nay, then, since I am discovered,” he cried, will 
confess all to you, my injured and betrayed master. I see 
tlie Colonel recollects me; but I am surprised you do not 
remember your old servant, Alick Brown.” 

“Who was your master?” exclaimed William, in surprise. 

“Captain Henry Seaton—yourself,” said the man. “I 
cannot be mistaken. That ring—your heiglit and counte¬ 
nance. You are, I am happy to see, much improved since 
I last saw you—time appears to have made no change.” 

“Know you aught of Henry Seaton?” demanded the 
Colonel; while William stood mute in astonishment and 


.surprise. 

“If this is not my old master whom I see,” said the man, 
“who can he be? ]\ry mind is filled with guilt tand remorse. 
Dio I must, cither of this wound, or b}^ the law—for me 
tlicrc is no hope here or hereafter.” And he groaned and 
ground his teeth in despair, wliilc the surgeon bade him 
prepare for (loath, as lie had but a few hours to live. The 
ofliecrs entered, and claimed him as their prisoner. The 
villain once more arose in his mind. “Ha!” he exclaimed, 
“I have bilked you yet. I have asunicient bail in my side 
to rescue me out of your liands.” Tlic olVort to speak now 
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became more difficult; his voice sank into whispers; he ap¬ 
peared to be dying, llemorse again roused him; and, turn¬ 
ing his head, he in(juired who AVilliam was ? The Colonel 
told him. He became more dreadfully agitated, and 
groaned in anguish, till the officers of justice looked upon 
him in horror. 

can doubt no longer,” he cried. “It is too true. 
There is a God that governs all! Mercy, mercy! How 
shall I appear before Him, covered with the blood of his 
creatures ? Let me perform the only act now in my power 
—^to atone for the past. Young man, you are the son of 
my noble and injured master. After he left the army in 
Flanders, I accompanied him to France, where he lived on 
terms of great intimacy with the royal exiles and their fol¬ 
lowers for several mouths; at the end of which time, he and 
tAvo other gentlemen, accompanied by me, set out for Scot¬ 
land on a secret mission to the disaffected, preparatory to the 
preconcerted rising. We remained concealed for several 
months, in the houses of those whom we knew to b6 ad¬ 
herents to tlie cause we were embarked in. At the house 
of Lord Somerville we remained for a long time, where my 
master won the affections of his daughter, and proposed for 
her; but his Lordship objected to their union at that time, 
on account of the unsettled state of affairs. With the con¬ 
sent of Helen, they were, however, privately married; and 
soon after we set out for Aboyne, and joined in the unfor¬ 
tunate affair. He was slightly Avounded at iSheriff-muir, 
but escaped by my assistance, and got safe to our camp. 
The Prince and the Earl of Mar embarked when all hopes 
of success were cut off, and 1 Avas sent back to the house of 
his wife’s father, to bring her to her husband, Avho had re¬ 
mained concealed in the Highlands, during the severity of 
the Avinter. It Avas arranged, through me, that, as soon lus 
he had received remittances from France, I was to conduct 
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her to the coast of Argyle, hy Glasgow and the Clyde. It 
was far on in the summer before he could get all the ar¬ 
rangements made. His wife, who expected in a few weeks 
to be confined, and concealed her situation with difficulty, 
became most urgent. Early in the month of September, 
she escaped unseen from her father’s house, and joined me 
at the appointed place, accompanied by a fiend in woman’s 
shape, the agent wliom I had employed to carry on our in¬ 
tercourse. She had been a follower of the camp, and, by 
the little service for which I paid her well, had won the 
confidence of the simple Helen. We rode as fast as the 
lady’s circumstances would admit, only halting twice for a 
short time, in secret places. It was then that the devil first 
assailed me in the person of this woman. She told me 
what a quantity of money and jewels the lady had in her 
valise, and how easy it would be to get all into our posses¬ 
sion. I shuddered at the very idea, and threatened to shoot 
lier upon the spot. She laughed, and said it Avas all a jest j 
but it took hold of my mind during the course of our 
journey, and she judged by my looks, I suppose, that I was 
now more fit for her purpose. We conversed about it; tlie 
idea became familiar; but I shuddered at blood. She said 
there would be none shed. Still I could not consent— 
neither Avas I sufficiently averse. The poor lady Avas taken 
ill as Ave passed through the moor. You know tlie rest. 
As we stood at the cottage door, tlie j^ious discourse of tlie 
farmer tortured me past endurance. I was several times on 
the i)oint of rushing into the cottage, and guarding my lady 
from the fiend; but my evil genius prevailed. When avc 
entered and got the unsuspecting couple to their bed, my 
tempter smiled, and whispered ‘All is safe.’ I shuddered, 
and inquired what she meant. 

“‘Oh, nothing,’ she replied. ‘The lady cannot recover; 
the woman of the house has given her a composing draught. 
She will never awake, ^Plic money and jewels arc our own.’ 
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And cautiously she displayed before me more gold than 
I Lad ever seen. I could not think of parting with it e 
carried off all that had belonged to my mistress, even her 
body-clothes and the body of the dead babe, resolved to shew 
it to my master, and impose upon him by saying that his 
wife had died in childbed, and that we had left her to be 
buried by the clergyman. Our object in this was to do 
away all suspicion of unfair play. Our excuse for not seeing 
the body interred was haste to inform him, and prevent in¬ 
quiries that might lead to his discovery. On the day after 
we left the cabin, 1 found my master at the appointed place, 
in the utmost anxiety for the arrival of his wife. Every 
hour of delay was attended by the utmost danger. A 
government cruiser had been seen on the coast j and there 
were feai’S that the small vessel might be discovered. Oh, 
moment that has ever since embittered my life! The agony 
he endured no human tongue can describe. He was in a 
state of distraction. I, with a guilty officiousness, displayed 
her Avardrobe. He turned from it in an agony. The dead 
body of the babe he kissed and pressed to his bosom. Low 
groans had as yet only escaped him; but suddenly, to my 
alarm, he resolved to go with me and die on her grave. 1 
trembled and felt a faintness come over me—for I was then 
young in guilt. My associate, hardened and inventive, be¬ 
gan to urge the folly of the attempt. He pushed lier from 
him Avith violence, and Avould have set out; but at that 
moment word Avas given that the cruiser Avas in sight, as if 
bearing for the land. Tavo friends and some of the crew 
seized him, and by force hurried him on board the vessel, 
and set sail. I felt as if reprieved from death, and did not 
go on board; for I dreaded the presence of my injured mas¬ 
ter. We returned to Glasgow, Avhere Ave remained for a feAv 
weeks, rioting on the fruits of our guilt. One morning 
when I aAvoke after a debauch, I found my companion fled, 
and all the gold and valuables gone. I arose in a state of 
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distraction, ran to the port in quest of her; but in vain—no 
vessel had sailed. I proceeded to Greenock; on the way I 
got traces of lier, and dogged her at every turn. My mind 
took a new direction as I folloAved her. I looked upon her 
now as a fiend that had led mo to ruin, and left me, loaded 
with guilt, to die under the pangs of poverty and an 
awakened conscience. My mind was distracted. Holding 
up my liands to licavcn, I vowed vengeance, and cursed and 
swore in such a manner that people on tlie road turned .and 
looked .'it me, and tliouglit me mad. I w.as mad; but it 
was tlio m.adness of passion tliat burned in my brain, and 
the stings of conscience tliat pierced my lieart. I paused 
scvcr.'d times in my pursuit. I was told by one traveller 
that tlic woman I sought w.as not a mile from me, that she 
was sitting by the road-side drinking ardent spirits alone, 
and muttering strange words to herself. Ha! thought 1, 
conscience is l)usy with her too, and she drinks to drown its 
dreadful voice. ‘Shall I kill her?’ I said to myself. My 
heart ye.Trncd for her blood. AVhy should I deny it? .1 
felt that 1 required that satisfaction to enable me to live a 
little longer u[)on earth. So much w.as iny frenzy roused, 
that I ]»ictured to myself a total impossibility to live and 
breathe if I did not feci the satisfaction of having visited on 
th.'it woman’s head the evil she brought on that sweet lady 
who di(ul by li or liiuuls. Tlioii tlicl licr bcjuttil’ul fiico bciuii 
hoforo 1110 in full ooiitnust with Miat of tlio luig who bail loil 
1110 to l■uill, to misery, to lioll. I'jvcry tliouglit inllaiucd mo 
oioro mill iiioro, aiul oii .1 How to tlio rollot ol my biiiiiiiig 
brain. Wrctolil How littlo did 1 tbiiik tliat, even in 
moditatiiig lior doatli, wbo dosorvod that puiiislimont, t was 
only adding iiioro and moro power to my biuningcoii.scionoo? 

I bit all (Nilcnlation of fiituro accidents died amidst my thirst 
of vongcanco. IbcatbloHS I luirriod on. 1 bad n dagger in 
my bund ready for tlio work of deatb. At a turn of a boccli 
wood. I saw her Hitting by llie road-Hido. Sbo was drinking 
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spirits; and, as I approached, I heard her muttering strange 
words—yet she was not intoxicated. She was only under 
tlie power of the demons that ruled her. Her back was to 
me, and she knew not of my approach. I saw her take out 
the money and jewels she had stolen from me, and for 
which, by her advice, I had sold my soul to Satan. The 
sight again brought before me the horrid crime I had com¬ 
mitted. I saw the sweet lady before me, extended in the 
grasp of death; and conscience, with a thousand fangs, tore 
at my heart. I grasped the dagger firmer and firmer as she 
counted the money, and wrought myself up to the pitch of 
a demon’s fury. I advanced quietly. She burst into a 
loud laugh as she finished the counting of the gold. ‘ Ha, 

ha, ha ! ’ she cried—^ I have ’-she would have said 

‘outwitted him,’ but my dagger fixed the word in her 
death-closed jaws. I struck her to tlie heart through her 
back, and the word ‘outwitted’ died in her throat. She 
lay at my feet a corpse. I threw the body in a ditch, and 
took up the money and jewels for which I had sold my soul. 
I would have cast them away; but the devil again danced 
in the faces of the gold coins. I put them in my pocket. 
The gold again corrupted me. I drowned my conscience 
in drink at the next inn. I fled into England, where I 
have lived by rapine ever since, until the other day, when 
I returned to Scotland to meet the fate I so well deserve, 
from the hands of the son of those I had injured. Of my 

old master I have never heard anything. If he is alive, he 
is still in France.” 

Life seemed only to have been prolonged until he had 
made the horrid disclosure; for he fell into convulsions 
and expired, soon after the Colonel, whose wound had 
become stiff and painful, had left the house. Next morn- 
ing, William visited his friend, and was grieved to find 
that he was rather feverish. His wound was still painful. 
The occurrence of the preceding evening occupied both 
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tbeir minds. William Lad no doubt of Lis being tLe Law¬ 
ful son of Henry Seaton by Miss SomerviUe; but was as 
mucL in doubt as to wLether Lis fatLer was alive as ever. 
In a few days, tLe Colonel was enabled to leave Lis bed¬ 
room, and became convalescent. He urged tlie propriety of 
William’s proceeding to France in quest of Lis fatLer; and, 
as tLe vessel was not yet to sail for a few days, Le resolved 
to pay a visit to Lis friend, tLe minister, to inform Lim of 
bis intentions, and relate tlie Listory of Lis motLers mur¬ 
derers. Tlie Colonel would Lave accompanied him; but Le 
could not ride. He rode along to the manse, with feelings 
very different from those with ■which Le Lad left it. The 
worthy minister rejoiced to see Lim, and held up Lis pious 
iiands at the horrid recital. He approved of William’s 
determination of going in quest of Lis fatLer, and, after 
paying a visit to Lis mother’s and foster parents’ graves, Le 
once more mounted to return to Edinburgh. As Le rode 
slowly along, musing upon the v^ayward fate of Lis parents, 
unconscious of all around, he was roused by the tread of 
horses’ feet behind Lim. He looked back, and saw a gen¬ 
tleman, attended by a servant in livery, approaching. lie 
roused himself, and put Lis horse off the slow pace at which 
Le Lad been going. TLe stranger and Le saluted each 
other, and entered into conversation upon indifferent sub¬ 
jects. At length they became interested in each other, and 
found that they were both on the eve of sailing for I ranee 
in the same vessel. TLe stranger requested to Lave the 
plcJisure of knowing the name of his fellow-traveller. 

“Seaton,” said William, “is my name. 

“ Seaton, Seaton,” said the other—“ I am surprised I 
did not recognise you before. I thought we had met be¬ 
fore ; Imt your yout h made me ahvays doubt the truth of 
my .surmises. Colonel Henry Seaton was an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance of mine—Lave 1 the pleasure of seeing us 

soil ( 
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«1 Lope you have,” replied William. “ Pray, sir, when 

saw you him last 1 Was he in good health 1” 

“ It is some time since I left France,” said the other. 

“ At that time he was in his ordinary health; but not more 

cheerful than usual— always grave and sad as ever. 

“Thank God!” cried William; “ he is, I tru.st, then, still 
alive.” And he pressed the stranger’s hand with a warmth 
that surprised him. “Where do you mean to stay,” re¬ 
sumed William, “ until the vessel sails V' 

“ I have no relations,” replied he, “ in Edinburgh. I 
meant to stay at an inn in the Canongate, where I have 
lived before; but it is all one to me—I may as well tarry 

in the White Hart with you.’* 

When they arrived, William sent a cadie to give notice to 

Colonel Gordon that he was arrived in town; but was 


detained upon business with a stranger, to whom he would 
be happy to introduce him, as he was an acquaintance of 
his father’s, and had seen him within the last few years. 
Soon after dinner, they were all seated at their wine, and 


deep in conversation. The stranger had been, from what 
he said, well acquainted with the exiled party in France, 
and, more particularly, with Colonel Seaton ; but he knew 
nothing of his history, further than that he had lost a be¬ 
loved wife and child at the time of his expatriation, and had, 
both by friends here and every other means, endeavoured 
in vain to get any information of where she was buried, or 
what had become of a faithful servant who had not em¬ 
barked with him in the confusion of his flight—that on 
this account he was often oppressed by a lowness of spirits, 
and had many suspicions that all had not been as it ought 
to have been. This subject discussed, they would have had 
recourse to politics; but each seemed cautious of betraying 
his opinions, and the stranger, who did not seem to relish 
much some of the sentiments that occasionally escaped the 
Colonel, .appeared to be a Tory. After the Colonel de- 
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parted, the conversation of WiUiam and Jlr GraJiain—for 
this was the gentleman’s name—became more pointed, and 
It appeared that he was on business connected with the 

William was of his own way 
of thinking in politics, and was evidently much disappointed 

when he discovered that he was not. He became much 
more reserved, but not less attached to him; for William 
gave him a general outline of his misfortunes and early 
education, and they parted for the night with the best 
opinion of each other. Next morning both proceeded to 
Leith, where Graham expected to find a messenger from 
t le north with a packet of letters for him. When they 
reached Leith, they found that the messenger had arrived 
on the previous day, and was waiting for Mr Graham who 
having several persons to visit in the neighbouriiood; 
W illiam and he parted, agreeing to meet in the Colonel’s 
to supper, llioy luet in the evening. 

“ I have been making some inquiries,” said Mr Graham, 
about Colonel Henry Seaton, on your account, and am 
happy to say that he is well. I fear I shall not have the 
pleasure of your company to France. I have every reason 
to believe that he is now in Scotland, or will be very soon. 
Excuse me if I am not more particular. I shall, I hope, 
to-morrow, or at least before the vessel sails, be able to give 
you more iiarticular information. 1 can rely, I tliink, upon 
your honour, that no harm shall come from my confidence.” 

Both thanked him for the interest he took, and the good 
news ho had communicated. They parted for the night, all 
in the best sjiirits—William anticipating the joy he should 
feel at the sight of his parent, and the Colonel anxious to 
SCO liis old friend. Afterwards Mr Graham and AVilliam 

1 n e t. ^riioir evenings were spent with the 
(Joloncl, and all party discussion carefully avoided. On the 
evening ol tlie fourth day after Mr Orahaiu’a last infornia- 
tioii, AVill.iaiu liad begun to fear that the vcascl inicfht sail 
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before any certainty could be obtained; and he was m 
doubt whether to proceed with her or remain. Upon Mr 
Graham’s arrival, which was later than usual, he went 

directly up to William— 

I have good news for you,” said he.. “ Colonel Seaton 
is at present in Scotland—somewhere in Inverness-shire. 
He is the bearer of intelligence that will render it unneces¬ 
sary for me to proceed at present to France. I am, I 
confess, much disappointed j but you, I perceive, are not. 

“From my soul I thank you,” said William “Where 

shall I find my father 

“That is more than I can tell you,” answered the ocher 

_((I cannot even tell the name he has at present assumed ; 

all I know is, that he is the bearer of intelligence from the 
Prince that crushes for a time our sanguine hopes. The 
fickle and promise-breaking Louis has again deceived us. 
The Prince, and the lukewarm, timid part of his adherents, 
the worshippers of the ascendant, refuse to act without his 
powerful aid. His concurrence we have, and a prospect of 
future aid at a more convenient season; but, bah! for a 
Frenchman’s promise! I am off from ever taking a leading 
part again. I will wait the convenient season. I may be 
led, but shall never lead again. He does not deserve a 
crown that will not dare for it; nor does he deserve the 
hearts of a generous people that would not dare everything 
to free them from the yoke of a foreign tyrant. Excuse 
me, gentlemen,—I go too far, and am giving you offence; 
but I assure you it is not meant. My heart is full of bit¬ 
terness, and I forget what I say.” 

The Colonel, whose blood had begun to inflame when 
Graham checked himself, cooled and felt rather gratified at 
the intelligence thus so unexpectedly communicated. He 
felt for a generous mind crossed in its favourite object, how¬ 
ever much he thought that mind misled, from education and 
early prejudice, and assured him he had already forgot his 
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expressions. A diflferent turn was given to the conversa¬ 
tion, by William’s continued inquiries after his father. 
Graham meant to set ojff for the north in a few daj’^s, for a 
secret meeting of the heads of the disaffected, at which 
Colonel Seaton was to communicate the message he had to 
them from France. He offered to be William’s guide. The 
Colonel, whose shoulder was now quite well, requested to 
accompany them; and on the Monday morning after, they 
crossed at Kinghorn, and proceeded by the most direct 
route, passing through Perthshire to the Highlands. They 
arrived at Glengarry, and found that Colonel Seaton was 
at the time on a visit, with the chief, to Glenelg, but would 
be back on the following day. There were a number of 
visiters at the castle, with all Avhom Graham was on the 
most intimate terms. Gordon and William were intro¬ 
duced, and the latter was most cordially received, from the 
strong resemblance he bore to his father. They got a guide 
to conduct them to see the beautiful scenery around tho 
house, and they were amusing themselves admiring the 
grandeur of the mountain scenes, when the guide said, 
pointing to a bend in tho road— 

‘‘Gentlemen, there is Glengarry.” 

They looked towards the spot, and could j^erceive two 
persons on horseback, approaching in earnest conversation. 
William’s heart beat quick—the reins almost dropped from 
Ids hand—he felt giddy, and his temples throbbed as if tliey 
would have burst. They approached—they bowed to cacli 
other—William’s eyes were fixed upon the countenance of 
Ids father, who returned his gaze, but neither spoke a word. 
The Colonel said, in answer to the polite salutation, tluit 
he and his yound friend had had tho honour to accompany 
Mr Graham on a visit. 

“Has Graham come back so sooni” he said, with surprise, 
•‘I feared as mucli; but, gentlemen, you are kindly welcome.” 
And he shook hands with tliom. 
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“Macdonald, what is this?” he said, turning to Seaton, 
who was absorbed in thought. “ Here is a youthful counter¬ 
part of yourself! ” , , j r i; 

“My father!” exclaimed William, as he leaped from hi. 

horse, and clasped his leg, leaning his face upon it, and be- 
dewing it with, his tears, 

“Young man,” said Seaton, coldly, “you are mistaken; I 
have no son.” William lifted his hands in an imploring 
manner, and the ring met his fathers eye. “Good heavens, 
what do I see!” he exclaimed, and sank forward, over¬ 
powered by his feelings, upon his horse’s neck. The chief 
and the Colonel raised him up—the tears were streaming 
from his eyes. “A thousand painful remembrances,” said 
he, “ have quite unmanned me. Young man, you just now 
called me father—where, for mercy’s sake tell me, did you 

get that ring?” 

“ It was found on the bosom of my dead mother,” faltered 
William. 

“ Then you are my son!" 

And the next moment they were locked in each other’s 
embrace. The chief and Gordon were moved. They passed 

their hands hastily across their eyes. 

“Dear father,” said William, “have you forgot your old 

friend and associate in arms—^my best of friends?” 

Seaton for the first time looked to him, and, extending 
his disengaged hand, grasped the Colonel’s, saying 

“Excuse me, Gordon—I am now too happy. I have 
found a son and a brother.” 

They walked to the castle, and William detailed to his 
father his mournful story. Often had he to stop, to allow 
his father to give vent to his anguish. 

“Ah, I often feared,” said he, “that my Helen had been 
hardly dealt with; but this I never did suspect. Cursed 
villain I and, oh 1 my poor murdered Helen 1 ” 

They returned to the castle It was agreed that Seaton 
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should still retain the name of Macdonaldj until the Colonel 
should obtain, through the influence of his friends, a par¬ 
don for him. He also had lost all hopes of success for the 
Piince, and wished to enjoy tlie company of his son, visit 
the grave of his beloved wife, and, at death, be buried by 
licr side. All was obtained; and Henry Seaton lived for 
many years, blessed in the society of his son, who studied 
tlic law, at the suggestion of the Colonel, and became dis¬ 
tinguished in his profession. 
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HUMK AND THE GOVEllNOK OF BEIIAVICK. 

Ir has been asserted by at least one historian, that it has 
been observed, that the inhabitants of towns which have 
undergone a cruel siege, and experienced all the horrors of 
storm and pillage, have retained for ages the traces of the 
effects of their sufferings, in a detestation of war, indications 
of pusillanimity, and decline of trade. If there be any 
truth in this observation, what caitiffs must the inhabitants 
of Berwick be! No town in the world has been so often 
exposed to the “ ills that wait on the red chariot of war; 
for Piets, Homans, Danes, Saxons, English, and Scotch 
have, in their turn, wasted their rage and their strength 
upon her broken ribs. Her boasted “ barre,” (barrier,) from 
which her name, Barrewick, is derived, has never been able 
to save her effectually, either from her enemies ot land or 
water. From the reign of Osbert, the king of Northum¬ 
berland, down to the time when Lord Sidmouth saw trea¬ 
son in her big guns, she has been devoted to the harpies of 
foreign and intestine war and discord. Yet who shall say, 
that the hearts or spirits of the inhabitants of this extra¬ 
ordinary town lost either blood or buoyancy from their mis¬ 
fortunes 1 No sooner were her bulwarks raised than they 
appeared renascent; the inhabitants defended the new for¬ 
tifications with a spirit that received a salient power from 
the depression produced by the demolition of the old j and 
her ships, that one day were shattered by engines of war, 
sailed in a state of repair with the next fair wind, to fetch 
from distant ports articles of merchandise, not seldom for 
those who were fighting or had fought against her liberties. 
Such was Berwick j and her sons of to-day inherit too much 
of the nobility and generosity of her old children, to find 
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fault witli US for telling them a tale which, while it exhibits 
some shades of the warlike spirit of their ancestors, shews 
also that war and citizen warriors have their foibles, and 
are not always exempt from the harmless laugh that does 
tiie lieart more good than the touch of an old spear. 

The Lord Hume of the latter period of the seventeenth 
century, had a natural son, Patrick, an arch rogue, inherit¬ 
ing the fire of the blood of the Humes, along vdth that 
which burnt in the black eyes of the gipsies of Yetholm. 
Ho was brought up by liis fatlier; and, true to the princi¬ 
ples of his education, would acknowledge no patrons of the 
heart, save the three ruling powers of love, laughter, and 
war—Cupid, Momus, and Jlars—a trio chosen from all the 
gods, (tlic remainder being sent to Hades,) as being alone 
worthy of the worsliip of a gentleman. How Patrick got 
accpiainted, and, far less, how ho got in love with the 
Mayor of Lerwick’s daughter, Isabella, we cannot say, nor 
need antiquarians try to discover; for where there was a 
Soutliron to bo slain or a lady to bo won, Patrick Hume 
cared no more for bar, buttress, battlement, lire, or water, 
than did Jove for his own thunder-cloud, under the shade 
of which he courted tho daughter of Jnachus. Ijctting 
alone tho recondite subject of “love’s beginning,” we shall 
tread safer ground in stating, that the afiection had been 
very materially increased on botli sides by the walls of 
liorwiek; for, although Patrick was a great despiser of lor- 
tificatioiiH, he had lelt, in the ailair of his love for Isabella, 
the fair ilaughter of tho Mayor ol Lerwick, that tliere is no 
getting a da-niHol thia)tigh a loop-hohi, though there might 
bo poured as much sentimental and pathetic speech and 
sigli-breath through tho invidious opening, as over passed 
through tho free air that fills the breeze umlor the tyrsting 

thorn. 

What wo luivo jiow Haul roquiros the ex|)lanation, that at 
lhi» period of our story, tho town of Lerwick l)olongod to 
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the English; and the Mayor, being himself either an Lnglis >- 
man, or connected by strong ties of relationship with the 
English, had a strong antipathy towards the Scottish Border 
raiders, whom he denominated as gentlemen-robbers, headed 
by the noble robber Hume. But, above all, he hated young 
Patrick—into whose veins, he said, there had been poured 
the distilled raid-venom and love-poison of all the gentle- 
men-scaumers that ever infested the Borders. The ori^n 
of this hatred had some connection with an affair of the 
Newmilne, belonging to Berwick; the dam-dike of which, 
Patrick alleged, prevented the salmon from getting up the 
river, and hence destroyed all his angling sport, as well as 
that of all the noblemen and gentlemen that resorted to the 
river for the purpose of practising the “gentle art. He had 
therefore threatened to pull it down, to let up the fish; and 
sounded his threat in the ears of the indignant Mayor, in 


terms that were, peradventure, made stronger and bitterer 
by the thought that dikes and waUs were his greatest bane 
upon earth; by the walls of Berwick the Mayor kept from 
his arms the fair Isabella, and by the dam-dike'of Newmilne 
the same Mayor deprived him of the pleasure of angling. 
Was such power on the part of a Mayor to be borne by the 
high-spirited youth who had been trained to look upon 
mason-work as a mere stimulant to love or war a thing 
that raised the value of what it enclosed by the opposition 
it offered to the young blood that raged for entrance 1 The 
youth thought not. He vowed that he would neither lose 
his Isabella nor his salmon; and, as fate would have it, the 
old Mayor had heard the vow, and vowed also that young 


Patrick should lose both. 

Having fished one day to no purpose, in consequence of 
the obstruction of “that most accursed of all dam-dikes, the 
Newmilne dike,” as Patrick styled it, he threw down his 
rod, and lay down upon the bank of the river, to wait the 
hour when the moon should summon and lighten him to 
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the loop-hole in the other of his hated obstructions, the 
walls ot Berwick where that evening he expected to meet 
his beloved Isabella, and commune with her in the eloquent 
Itiuguage of their mutual passion. The bright luminarv 
burst in the midst of his reveries from beliind an autumn 

cloud, and flashed a long silver beam upon tlie rolling waters. 
Me started to his feet. 

“ It is beyond my time,” ho said, self-accusingly. “ ily 
Isabella is on Berwick Wall, and I am still lingering here by 
the banks of tlie river, three miles from wliere my love and 
honour require mo to be. The loiterer in love is a laggard 
in war; and shame on the Hume wlio is either!” 

In a short time the young Hume was standing beneath a 
I)nttres3 of the old walls of the town, looking earnestly 
through a small opening, in which ho expected to see the 
lace of the fair daughter of the Ma)^or. 

“Art there at last, love?” said he, in a soft voice, as ho 
saw, with pal[)itating heart, the pretty but arch face of the 
bewitching heiress of all the wealth of the old burgher lord 
peering through the aperture. “What, in the name of him 
wlio got Ills wings in the lap of Venus, ami useth them to 
thi.s hour as cleverly as doth our pretty messenger of Bpring, 
hath kepi thee, wench?” 

“Hal ha! hush I husli, man!”responded she, whoso spirit 
e(|ualled that of the boldest Hume that ever headed a raid, 
“'riiou’rt the laggard. Tve waited for tlieo an hour, tintil 
Tve siglieil this little love-bole itito an oven-Iicat, waiting 
ihee, thou lover of broken troth I Some gipsy queen in 
I laugh ol the Tweed hatli wt)oed thee out of thy affection 
for thy I saluki; and now thou uskest what hath kept ino, 
Ha! ha I Hood -for a Jiumo.” 

“ The moon cheated me, and went skulking under a 
cloud,” responded llumo. 

“And the cloud threw thy love in the aliado,” added 
quickly the gay girl. “Methouglit love kept Ids own dial 
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and was independent of sun or moon. Wbat if a rebel 
vapour cometh over the queen of heaven that night thou art 
to make me free? My hope of liberty, I fancy, would be 
clouded j and I would be remitted again to the care of Cap¬ 
tain Wallace, who keepeth the town and the Mayors 
daughter from the spoiling arms of the robber Humes. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ” replied he—thy father wanteth not a IMayor’s 
wits, Isabella, in offering thee as a prize to the Governor of 
the town. Excellent device, i’faith! The old burgher lord 
knew he could not keep thee, mad-cap wench as thou art, 
from a hated Hume’s arms, unless he gave the Captain an 
interest as a lover in guarding thee, like a piece of the old 
wall of Berwick.'* 

And therein thou’rt well complimented,” replied she; 
^ffor my father could not get, in all Berwick, a man that 
could keep me from thee, but he who guardeth town, and 
Mayor, and maiden together. Since the Governor, as a 
lover, got charge of me, I am more firmly caged than ever 
was the old countess, who was so long confined in the grated 
wing-cage of the old castle. When art thou to free me from 
the Governor’s love and surveillance, good Patrick? If what 
I have now to tell thee hath no power to quicken thy wits 
and nerve thine arm, thou art indeed thyself no better than 
one of those stones, to which, in thy wit, thou hast likened 
me. Knowest that a day is fixed for Captain Wallace being 
my legal governor?” 

‘^Ha!” cried Hume, in agitation. “This soundeth dif¬ 
ferently from the playful hammer of thy wit, BeU. What 
day is fixed? Thou hast fired me with high purposes.” 

“How high tower they?” cried the maiden, laughing. 
“'Do they reach thy former threat, to pull down the New- 
railne dam-dike, and let up the salmon, in revenge for the 
letting domt of the Mayor’s daughter?” 

“Another time for thy wit. Bell,” replied Patrick, In a 

306 
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more serious tone. Thou hast put to flight my spirits. 
The grey owl Meditation is flapping liis dingy wing over my 
heart. The time—the time—when is the day?’* 

“This day se’ennight,” answered Isabel. “Hush! hush! 
here cometli the Governor, blowing like a Twcedinouth 
grampus, fresh from the German Sea, in full run after a 
lady-fish of the queen of rivers.” 


And now Hume heard the hoarse voice of the redoubted 
Governor, Captain Wallace—that fat overgrown hdlygcreni 
son of Mars, so famous, in his day, for vaunting of feats of 
arms, at Botliwell, (wlicre lie never wa.s,) over the Mayors 
wine, and in presence of his fair •daughter, wliom he tlni.s 
courted after tlie manner of the noble Moor, with a slight 
diflcrcnce as to the truth of his feats scarce worth mention¬ 
ing, It api)cared to Hume, as lie listened, that Wallace, 
and the Mayor, who was with him, had sallied out, after the 
fourth bottle, in search of Isabel—a suspicion verified by 
the speech of tlie warlilco Captain. 

“Did 1 not toll thee, Mr Mayor,’* said tl»o Governor, in a 
voice that reverberated among the walls, and fell distinctly 
on Hume’s ear, “that she wouhl be about the foriificatiqns? 
Hal—anything ajiportaining to war delighteih the faircroa-. 
turn as much as it did that rare author. Will Shakspearo’s 
I )o8domoua. If I had been as black as the Moor—ay, or as 
the devil himself—my prowess at Hothwell would have 
given this person of mine, albeit somewhat oiilarged, the 
|>roporties of beauty in the eyes of i\oble-spiriled women— 
HO much do our bodies borrow from the (pialitios of our souls. 

“ Wliere is shol” rejoined the Mayor. “ I like not that 
love of the fortifications. It is the outside of the walla she 
loves. Moo, she Hies, conscionco-smitton. I like not this, 
my noble (Japtain—sets there is ratrick Hume beyond the 
wall, if tliou hast cimrage, drive thy pike through that loop, 
and, pera<lventure, ye may Ifiind a Hume for life,” 

“ I lik(^ to strike a man fiiir—Imdy to l)ody—as wo <lid 
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on tlie Bridge of Botliwell” responded the Captain. ''Ha! 
ha! Give me the loop-hole of a good bilbo-thrust, out of 
which the soul wings its flight in a comfortable manner. 
Nevertheless, to please my noble friend the mayor, and to 
get quit of a rival, I may ” (lowering his voice to a whisper) 

« as well kill him in the way thou hast propounded; but I 
assure thee, upon my honour, I would much rather have 
the fellow before me, without the intervention of these 
plaguey walls, that come thus in the way and march of one s 
valour. There goes!” 

On looldng up, Hume saw the Captain’s bilbo thrusting 
manfully through the night air, as if it would pierce the 
night gnomes and spirits that love to hang over old battle¬ 
ments. Taking out his handkerchief, he wrapped it round 
his hand, and seizing the point of the sword, gave it a jerk, 
which (and the consequent terror) disengaged it from the 
hand of the pot-valiant hero of Bothw^ell. A shout of fear 
was heard from within. 

^^Stop! stop! mine good Mr Mayor!” cried the Captain 
to the Mayor, who had begun to fly; ‘‘I do not see, as yet, 
any very great, that is, serious cause of apprehension; but, 
.1 forget, thou wert not at Bothwell. By my honour. I’ve 
done for him! He hath carried off my sword in his body. 
Was it Patrick Hume, saidstthou? Then is he dead as 
my grandmother, and no more shall he folloAV after my be¬ 
trothed, or threaten thee with the dowmfall of the New- 
milne dam-dike. All I sorrow for is my good sword, 
which, but for that accursed loop, I might have redrawn 
from his vile carcass, and tlius saved my property at the 

same time that I gave the carrion crows of old Berwick a 
dinner.” 

Ah! but he’s a devil that Hume,’’ responded the Mayor. 

Long has he hounded after my daughter Bell; and though 
It is now likely near an end with him, I should not like to 
come in tlie way of the dying tiger. Let us home ” 
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The sound of the retreating warriors brought back Hume 
to the loop-liole, to see if Isabel was still there, to whom ho 
was anxious to propose a plan, whereby he might (with the 
gay romp’s most cheerful good-will and hearty co-operation) 
carry her off from the contaminating embrace of the pot- 
valiant Governor, with whom she was to be wed on that 
day se’ennight. He waited a long time, but no Isabel came. 
He suspected that the Mayor, after having caught her 
speaking to liim, (Hume,) his most inveterate foe, would, 
as he had often done before, lock her up, and set the noble 
Captain as a guard upon his lady-love. Cursing his un¬ 
lucky fate, that brought them out to interrupt his converse 
with tlic mistress of his heart, and prevent the arrangement 
of an elopement, ho bent the Captain’s bilbo hilt to point, 
till it rebounded with a loud twang, and stepping away up 
tlie Tweed, fell into a deep meditation as to the manner by 
wliich ho should secure Isabel. As he went along, his eye 
fell upon that source of so much contention between the 


men of llcrwick and the border barons, the dam-dike of the 
Newiniliic, anrl against which the Lord Huinc, as well as 
liiinsolf and many of tlio ncighhonring knights and lairds, 
had vowt'd destruction. A thonglit flashed across his mind, 
and his eye sparkled in the moonbeam, as brightly Jis did 
the (Captain’s sword, which ho still held in his hand. 

“ I have hit it I” ho cried, as ho clapped his hand on his 
limb, ami the sound echoed b.ack from the mill-walls. “ I'or 
spearing a salmon or a Southron, dissolving that old foolish 
t(*uuro ludwo-on a proprietor and his cattle, or cutting the 
|.i(( of forced duty between a rich old ISfayor and his daughter, 
whore shall I ho b.astard of llumo bo equalled on the llor- 
di'is? My fair Jlell, thou wouldst spring with the elasticity 
r this bent blade, and daneo like the.so moonbeams in the 
'I’woed, if thou wort in the knowledge of this thought that 
now l.ioklos the wihl fancy of thy lover, whom thou eqnallest 
in all that bolongost to the gay heart and the bounding spirit." 
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Occupied with these thoughts, Patrick went home to the 
castle of the Humes; and, next morning, he bent his way 
to Foulden, where he sought Lord Ross’s baillie, James 
Sinclair, a man who had a very hearty spite against the 
obstruction to the passage of the Tweed salmon. With 

him he communed for a considerable time, and thereafter 

«• 

he proceeded to Paxton and to others of the gentlemen in 
the vicinity. The subject of these interviews will perhaps 
best be explained by the following placard, which appeared 
in various parts of Berwick in two days thereafter:— 

“ On Friday, last, the tenant of Newmilne, belonging to 
the toun of Baricke, gave information to our honourable 
!Mayor, who has communicated the same to our gallant 
Governor, Captain Wallace, that the Lord Hume and other 
the Scotch gentlemen, our neighbours, do, on Monday next, 
intend to be at the Newmilne aforesaid, by tenn of the clock 
of the morninge; and that they had summoned their tenants 
to be then and there present, alsoe, to assist in the breaking 
downe and demolishing the dam of the said Newmilne; 
and that the Lord Ross his bailiflfe of Foulden had given 
out in speeches, that he was desired to summon the said 
Lord Ross, his tenants, and inhabitants of Foulden barronry, 
to be then and there aiding and assisting them, alsoe, for 
better effecting the same; Whereupon, it is necessary, that, 
at a ringing of a belle, our tounsmen, headed by our 
Mayor, and directed by the warlike genius of Captain 
Wallace, should proceed to the said Newmilne, and give 
battle in defence of the said dike, which is indispensable 
to the existence of the toun’s property. God save the 
Mayor! ” 


The effect produced' by this proclamation was rapid and 
stirring. The .English, at that period, had contrived to 
raise a strong prejudice in the minds of the Berwick 
burghers against the Border Scots; and the intelligence that 
the daring robbers intended to demolish their property, in- 
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flamed them to the high point of resolution to fight under 
their valorous Captain, while one stone of tlie dike°reraained 
on another, and one drop of blood was left in their bodies. 
Hume, who had a greater part in the occasion of these pre¬ 
parations than liad been made apparent, got secret intelli¬ 
gence of all that was going on within tlie town; but none 
of his vigils at the loop-hole were rewarded with a sight of 
Ins spirited Isabel, who, he understood, had been confined in 
her father’s house since the niglit oh which she had been 
discovered upon the wall. Meanwhile, the preparations for 
the defence of the town’s property proceeded; and, on the 
Monday morning, a bell, whose loud tongue spoke “ war’s 
alarums, sounded over town and walls, spreading fear among 
the timid, and rousing in the noble breasts of the valorous 
proud and swelling resolutions to give battle to the Border 
robbers, in the style of their ancestors. Ever since the 
first announcement, they had been drilled by the Captain, 
whose loud command of voice, proud bearing, bent back 
(bent in self-defence against the countei-poise of his stomach), 
and martial strut, filled them with great awe of his power, 
and great confidence in his abilities. Many hundred people, 

“ on horse and foote,” (we use the language of Our old 
chronicle), “ were gathered together, considerably aramed 
with swordes, pistolles, firelocks, blunderbuslies, foaling- 
pieces, bowes and arrowes of the tyme of the first Edward, 
and uther powerful ammunition, fit to resist the ryot of the 
Scotch; and away tliey marclied to the newe mihi, with 
Mr Mayor and the Governor (a verrie terrible man of war 
—to be married the morn to tlie !Mayor s dock ter Isabel, 
if ho come back with lyffe), and the sergeants with their 
halberts, and constables with their staves, going before 
tlicm.” In front, there was beat some thundering engines 
of warlike music, wliich was cut occasionally by shiirj) 
screams of small fifes, blown into by the burgher amateurs 
of that lively musical machine. Altogether, the cavalcade 
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presented many appearances of a stern and warlike nature, 
wliicli might well have prevented the fecotcli raideis from 
proceeding with their felonious intention of driving down 
the obstruction to the salmon, and forced them to remain 
content with the angling of trout and parr. Ihe ‘‘ veirie 
sight” of the brave Wallace was deemed sufficient by those 
wdio followed him, to put an end to the fraye before it 

was begunne.” 

This extraordinary cavalcade w^as seen passing along the 
road by Patrick Hume, 'who had, with, his companions, 
retired behind some brushwood, the better to enjoy the 
sight. The w’arriors passed on, and every now and then 
the loud voice of the captain was heard commanding and 
exhorting his troops to keep up their courage for the com¬ 
ing strife. When the last file was disappearing, Hume and 
liis companions made the w^oods resound wdth a loud laugh, 
and, starting up, and crying, “For Berwick, ho!” they 
hurried away in the direction of the town, which the 
Governor, in his anxiety to form a large assemblage, had 
left without a guard. Meanwhile the burgher army pushed 
on for Ne\Nunilne; “and, wdien they came there,” (says the 
chronicle), “ they pitched their camp; and nae doubt butt 
they 'were wxll disciplined, seeing theye had the advantage 
of the Captain’s training, wdth the great blessing attour of 
w'eapons suitable—viz., rusty ould swords and pistolles; 
and they continued about three or foiire houres on the 
bankes and about the milne; still there 'was nae appearance 
of the Scotch coming to fecht with them.” For a longtime 
the Captain was solemn and quiet; but when it appeared 
that the Scots “ were not to come to show fecht,” he got <as 
w^ordy as a blank-verse poet, and stood up in the face of a 
neighbouring Avood, from which it 'svas expected the enemy 
would emanate, and called upon the cowards (as he styled 

them) to come out “and dare to touche one stono of the 
milne dam-dike ” 
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“ Did I not tell thee, Mr Mayor,” he cried, “ that I killed 
Patrick Hume? If not, where is he now, and he the Lord 
Uoss of Foulden, and he of Paxton, and all the rest of the 
Border heroes? Come forth from thy wood recesses, if 
there be as much pluck in thee as will enable thee to meet 
the fire of the eye of the Governor of Berwick! Ha! ha! 
I he rascals must have been at Bothwell, where, doubtless, 
they felt the pith of this arm. There goeth the disadvan¬ 
tage of bravery ! The devil a man will encounter one 
^^hose name is terrible, and I fear I may never have the 
luxury of a good fight again. This day I expected to have 
llcshed my good sword. To-morrow is my wedding-day. 
How glorious Avould it have been to have made it also a 
day of victory! I could almost hack these unconscious 

tiecs for very spite, and to give my sword the exercise it 
laoketh.” 


And he swung his falchion from side to side, cutting oil' 
the tops of the young firs, just as if they had been men’s 
heads; but no Scotchman made his appearance. The whole 
bolls of Berwick now began to SAving and ring as if the 


town Jiad been invaded; and messengers, breathless and 
panting, arrived at the camp, and coinnninicated the intel¬ 
ligence that the Bastard of lliuno had, Avith a body of men, 
gut entrance to the Mayor’s house, by shcAving the guard 
tlie (Governors SAvord, and carried oiV Isabel, the Mayors 
<huighter, Avlio Avas more Avilling to go than to stay. The 
route of the fugitives Avas distinctly laid doAvn, and it Avas 
r(jprcHent('d by the messengers that, by crossing over a couple 
of miles, tliey had every chance of overtaking them and 
re(’)aiming ilie disobedient maid. Tlie roconunendation AA'aa 
instantly sei/.ed by the distracted [Mayor, and a shout of 
t.lio l)iirglier forces, and an accompanying peal from the 
driiniH and Jifes, slicAved tlie desire of tlie men to lulfil the 
wish of their nuiHter. TJie captain’s spirit Avas changed. 
\\i) burned to reclaim his bride; but he feared tlio Bastard 
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of Hume, wliose prowess was acknowledged far and wide 
from the Borders. Shame did what could not have been 
accomplished by love; and, putting himself, with a mock 
warlike air, at the head of the troops, away he posted as 
fast as sixteen stone of beef, penetrated by alternate cur¬ 
rents of fear, shame, and valour, would permit. The musical 
instruments of war were hushed; and as the forces hurried 
on, panting and breathing, not a voice was heard but the 
occasional vaunts of the captain, who found it necessary to 
conceal his fear by these ruR^ing shots of assumed valour. 
As fate would have it, the Berwickers came up with the 
Bastard’s party, who, with the gay and laughing Isabel in 
the midst of them, were seated, as they thought securely, in 
the old Berwick wood, enjoying some wine, which she; with 
wise providence, had handed to one of the men as a refresh¬ 
ment when they should be beyond danger. The sounds of 
merriment struck on the ear of the invaders; they stopped, 
and thought it safer, in the first instance, to reconnoitre—a 
step highly eulogized by the Captain, who seemed to want 
breath as well from the toil of the chase as from some mis¬ 
givings of his valour, which had come, like qualms of sick¬ 
ness, over his stout heart. 

^^Ha! traitor!” cried the Mayor, ^^the device of sending 
us to Newmilne will not avail thee. Give me my daughter, 
traitor!” addressing himself to the Bastard, who stood 
now in the front of the party, all prepared for a tough 
defence. 

In either of two events thou^ shalt have her,” cried 
Hume—“ if thou canst take her, or if she is willing to go 
with thee.” 

^^No, no!” cried the sprightly maid herself, coming 
boldly forward. I love my father and the good citizens 
of Berwick, and none of them shall lose a drop of their 
blood for Isabel. If we are to have battle, let it be between 
the two lovers who claim my hand. By the honour of a 
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iAIayor’s daughter, I shall be his who gaineth the day! 
Stand forward, Patrick Iluine and Governor Wallace.” 

“ Bravo! ” shouted the burghers, delighted with a scheme 
that smacked so sweetly of justice and safety. 

All eyes were now turned on the Captain; and Isabel, 
delighted Avith her scheme, was seen concealing her face 
with the corner of her cloak, to suppress her laughter. The 
Captain saw, however, neither justice nor safety in the 
scheme,^ and, edging near the Mayor, whispered into his 
eai his intention not to fight. Palpable indications of fear 
were escaping from his trembling limbs, and the hero of 
Bothwell was on the eve of being discovered. Hume was 
prepared—he stood, SAVord in hand, ready for the combat. 

“ Come forward. Captain! ” cried the Bastard. 

“Come forward!” resounded from Lsabel, and a hundred 
voices of the burghers. 

“ I am the Governor of Berwick,” ansAvered the hero, in 
a trembling voice, keeping the body of the Mayor between 
liim and Hume. “ As the servant of the King, I dare not” 
(panting) “ run the risk of reducing my authority—by—by 
—engaging, I say, by committing myself in single combat, 
like a knight errant, for a runaAvay damsel. It comporteth 
not Avith my dignity—hegh—hegh— I say, I cannot come 
doAvn from the height of my glory at Botlnvell, by commit¬ 
ting myself in a love braAvl. But ye arc my men-hegh— 

hegh—ye are bound to fight Avhen I command. Do your 
duty—on, on, I say, to the rescue.” 

“ AVc Avant not the Avench,” responded many voices. “ He 
that Avill not fight for his love, desei’A^es to lose her for his 
coAvardice.” “ Resign her, good Mayor,” cried others. 

“ Give the dani.scl her choice,” added others. “ Bravo, 
good fclloAvs!” cried Bell, in the midst of her laughter; and 
a shout from Hume’s men rcAvarded her spirit. Tlic enthu- 
siasTii Avas caught by the BerAvickers, some of Avhom. ob¬ 
serving certain indications IhroAvn out by Isabel, ran forAA’ard 
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and got from her a ilagon of good wine. The vessel was 
handed from one to another. '' Hurra for Hume!” slioutcd 
the Berwickers. The tables were turned. All, to a man, 
were with Isabel and her partner. The Mayor l»ad sense 
enough to see his position. In any way lie was to lose his 
daughter, and he heartily despised the coward that would 

not fight for his love. 

“Hume,” he cried,standing forward, “come hither; and, 

Isabel, approach the side of thy father.” 

The laughing damsel ran forward, and, perceiving her 
absolute safety, flung herself on her father’s neck, and hung 
there, amidst the continued shouts of the men. 

“Forgive me, forgive me, father!” cried she. ^*My 
choice is justified by my love, and the characters of my 
lovers. The one is a coward, the other a brave youth. 
Hume’s intentions are honourable, and I may be the re¬ 
spected wife of one of noble blood.” 

“I forgive thee. Bell,” answered the father. And he 
took her hand and placed it in Hume’s. “ Come, Cap¬ 
tain, forgive her too, and let us all be friends.” 

He looked round for the Captain, and all the party 
looked also; but the hero was gone. He had mounted a 
white Rosinante, as thin as he was fat, and was busy strik¬ 
ing her protruding bones with his sword, to propel her on 
to Berwick, where he thought he would be more safe than 
where he was. The figure he made in his retreat—his 
large swelled body on the lean jade, like a tun of wine on 
a gantress—his anxiety to get oS —his receding position— 
his flight after such a day of vaunting—all conspired to 
render the sight ludicrous in the extreme. One general 
burst of laughter filled the air; but the Captain held on his 
course, and never stopped till he arrived at Berwick. That 
day Hume and Isabel were wed—and a happy day it was 
for the Berwickers; who, in place of fighting, were occupied 
in drinking the healths of the couple. The device of Humo. 
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in sending them to the Newmilne, was admired, for its 
ingenuity ; and all Berwick rung with the praises of Hume 
and his fair spouse. Regular entries were made in the 
council books, of the expedition to the Newmilne, “ where 
they braived the Scottes to come and fecht them, butte the 
cowardes never appeared.” But it was deemed prudent to 
.say nothing therein of Hume’s trick, which, doubtless, might 
liave reduced the amount of bravery which it was neces.sary 
should appear, for the honour of the towu. 


J'ri/i/eU Ot/WM jTku Srorr, Neivcafiffe^on-Tijuf*. 
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